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r  HME  been  asked  to  write  a  line  of  introduction  to  this 
I'ook,  and  ,dad  y  con.ply.  as  its  primary  purpose   is  to 

Lnip   0.     1  here  are  te^v  p„l,tical  facts,  perliaps  none,  that 
should  exercise  so  great  an  influence  on  their  future  lives 

For  a  collection  of  States  spread  over  everv  region  of 
the  earth  but  owning  one  head  and  one  flag,  is^ven  more 
important  as  an  influence  than  as  an  J^'npire  From 
either  point  of  view  it  is  a  world-wide  fact  of  supreme 
significance;  but  in  the  one  capacity  it  affects  oik  s 
own  subjects,  and  in  tlie  other  all  mankind.  \m  Z 
Lmpire  statesmen  are  mainly-  concerned  ;  in  the  influen  e 
every  individual  can  and  must  have  a  part.  Influence  is 
based  on  character,  and  .'t  is  on  the  chaLter  of  each  chid 

Irf  T  '"v   "-'"'^"^  "^^^^'"  ''^''^^^  l"--^-^  ^^ 
luture  .>1  our  hiiipiio  rests. 

If  wo  and  lluy  are   narrow  and   sellisli,  averse   to 

m<  nigont :    ,f  «■„  see  ni  jniblic  atlairs  not  our  Empire 
but  our  country,  not  our  country  U,t  our  parirwl 
m  our  parish  our  house,  the  Eu.pire  is  ,Ioo,ue        it 
mauuenancc  requires  work  and  .icriticc  and  iu^llilen 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  we  aiu,  at  the  diffusion  of  he 
blessuigs  ot  „,dustry  ,„,disturhc,l  by  war  if  we  aim  at 
l«ace  secure,!,  not  hy  lu„„ift„i„„  ,,„i  p,,,  „,,;,." 4' 
»eed  to  preserve  our  Ktupire  not  lor  ouilves  o.dy  but  llr 
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nmnk.nd.  And  th.s  is  said  not  pharisaically,  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  countries,  but  because  ours  is  the  n.ost 
^vide  y  spread  and  the  n.ost  penetrating  of  nationalities 
Ihe  tune,  indeed,  cannot  be  far  remote  when  the  British 
Lrnpire  must  It  it  ren.ain  united,  by  the  growth  of  its 
popula  ion  and  its  ubiquitous  doininion.exercise  a  control- 
hng  authority  in  the  world.  To  that  trust  our  sons  are  born 

fro      tV^?'    ^'^'      •''  '^'  ^'^"'^^  ^^  '^"^  ^^««  ^vill  learn 
from  this  book  how  great  is  their  inheritance  and  their  re- 
sponsibihty     Those  outside  these  islands  may  learn  the 
splendour  of  their  source  and  their  "  home,"  as  well  aS 
communion  with  the  other  regions  under  the  Crown  of 
Great  Britain;  and  within,  English,  Scottish,  and  Irish 
children  may  learn  not  to  be  shut  in  their  shires,  but  that 
ti.«y  are  the  heirs  of  great  responsibilities  and  a  vast 
inheritance^    History  has  marked  those  that  made  this 
Empire,  and  will  mark,  with  equal  certainty  but  in  a 
difierent  spirit,  those  who  unmake  it  or  allow  it  to  dissolve 
Mr.  larkm,  the  author  of  this  book,  whose  earnest 
eloquence  is  inspired  by  a  single  zeal,  pursues  the  pL 
turesque  and  instructive  method  of  a  tour  round  the 
British  Empire.     He  himself  is  best  known  as  the  untirin' 
advocate  of  a  cause  which  represents  the  high  resolve  tl 
mamtam  Imperial  unity.     But  in  this  book  there  is  put 
forward  no  theory,  no  constitution,  and   no  plan.     He 
probably  believes,  as  most  of  us  do,  that  the  security  for 
nationa  umon  lies  not  so  much  in  Parliamentary  proicts 
as  in   the  just  appreciation  of  Imperial  responsibility 
lUtle  book"''  '''''  ''''^^  ^"^  furthered  and  fostered  by  this 
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This  book  has  been  written  with  the  object  of  ^ivin^  to 
boys  and  girls  in  our  elementary  schools  a  simple  and 
connected  account  of  those  parts  of  our  groat  Empire 
which  are  outside  of  the  British  Islands,  and  in  which  so 
many  of  them  are  likely  to  find  homes. 

Within  the  limits  of  a  small  volume  only  the  broadest 
ontlmes  of  a  subject  so  vast  can  be  drawn.  General 
statistics,  and  such  as  seem  likely  to  leave  a  distinct 
nnpression  on  the  memory,  have  alone  been  given. 

Special  attention  has  been  directed  to  grouping  facts  in 
such  a  way  that  their  bearing  upon  the  life  of  the  nation 
may  be  easily  grasped  by  young  mi  h,  a:-d  the  closeness 
of  the  connection  which  exists  betw.  .n  the  industries  and 
interests  of  our  people  abroad  and  of  those  who  remain  at 
home  has  been  indicated  as  often  as  possible  by  fiuniliar 
illustrations. 

For  the  performance  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  citizen- 
ship It  IS  every  day  becoming  more  essential  that  all 
British  people  should  understand  clearly  the  relation  to 
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each  other  of  the  various  portions  of  tlieir  vast  national 
uoniam. 

Our  chiWren  cannot  begin  tho  study  of  ,!,„  M.bject  too 
soon;  our  stato^non  an.l  thinkers  can  scarcely  pursue  it 
too  far. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  little  volume  may  find  its  way 
into  many  sehools,  and  prove  helpful  to  teachers  who  are 
interested  in  building  up  E.  ;tish  patriotism  on  that  basis 
of  wider  knowledge  which  is  necessitate!  by  the  wonderful 
facts  of  our  national  growth. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

LEAVI\(i    Till-;    OLD    ajUNTUY. 

The  Pritish  Empire. 

The  British  Islands,  in  whicli  we  live,  cover  u  very 
small  part  of  the  surface  of  the  earth.  But  the  J'.rit.sh 
P.inpn-e,  of  wliich  these  islands  are  the  centre,  covers 
a  very  large  part  of  that  surface-much  lar-cr  than 
was  ever  held  by  any  nation  except  our  own. 

The  diagram  on  the  following  page  shows  how  small 
m  area  the  Un.ted  Kingdom  is  when  couiparcd  with 
some  of  the  other  great  divisions  of  the  Empire. 

It  is  only  about  one-tlu"rtieth  of  the  size  of  Canada 
one-twenty-Hfth  of  the  size  of  Australia,  one-eleventh' 
of  the  size  of  India  All  the  land  in  England,  Wales 
.Scotland,  and  Ireland  is  only  about  an  eightieth  part 
ol  that  which  British  people  have  occupied,  or  rule 
over,  m  different  pans  of  the  world. 

It  is  difficult  even  to  form  in  the  mind  a  clear  idea 
ot  the  great  size  of  the  Empire  of  which  the  United 
Kingdom  IS  a  part.  It  embraces  nearly  one-half  of 
North  America,  a  small  pan  of  South   America,    the 
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whole  of  Anstraliii,  Now  Zealand,  uiul  Tnsniania.  a  vast 
extent  of  territory  in  dirt'cront  parts  of  Africa,  and  in 
Asia— a  conntry  which  sui)|K)rts   a  popnlation  nnniher- 


CANADA 
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ing  by  the  census  ot  1001  more  than  294  millions  of 
people. 

If  we  add  to  these  the  islands  we  possess  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  and  others  scattered  throughout 
the  Atlantic,  Pacirtc,  and  Indian  Oceans,  we  find  that 
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tho  Britisli   Kinpiro  actiiiilly  comprises  only  u  littlo  loss 
than  ono  fifth  of  tho  hind  surfaic  of  tho  ^doho. 

This  iimnonso  area  is  inliahitiul  hy  rather  nion!  than 
ono-Hftb    '■  the  whole  estimated  popidation  ot  the  world. 

The  Ocean  Empire. 

In  addition  to  its  remarkahle  size  and  vast  population 
tho  Empire  has  another  special  characteristic  which  wo 
should  ohservo  witii  attention. 

It  is  sonioti-nos  called  A  n  Oceanic  Etn/nrc,  uiid  there 
is,  perhaps  no  sin^de  phrase  which  exj)rosses  so  well  tho 
most  marked  point  of  diftercnco  between  it  and  other 
large   States.     All   the  great  oceans   wash    its   shores. 
Water,  more  than  land,  fornij;  its  boundaries,  and  the 
sea  is  tho  chief  means  of  connocti</'i  between  its  ditlerent 
parts.     A  larger  jjroportion  of  its  people  finds  employ- 
ment on  the  soa  than  is  .'.lo  case  in  other  countries.     Tho 
ocean  trade  of  its  people  is  greater  than   that    of  any 
nation  of  present  or  past  times.     British  ships  not  only 
carry  British  commerce,    but  also  a  large  part   of  the 
merchandise  exchanged  between  other  countries.    Wc  are 
almost  as  much  interested  in  koeping  safe  tho  great  ocean 
highways  over  which  these  ships  pass  as  in  guarding 
the  streets  of  our  cities  in  which  trafhc  is  daily  going  oil 
We  see,  therefore,  that  the  expression  "  oceanic  "  means 
a  great  deal  when  applied  t-.  the  liritish  Empire.     In- 
deed, the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  the  State  to  which 
we  belong  seem  to  depend  as  much  upou  our  conn<'ction 
with  the  sea  as  upon  the  extensive  pu.sscssion.s  of  land  uf 
which  we  have  spoken.    It  is  impossible  to  understand 
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tlio  llrilish  Kiiipiro  aixl  ils  I'l'lntinn  toutln'i'Sttilos  iiiiIohh 
wo  coiistiiiitly  kti'|i  ill  iiiiiid  how  tiiiiiiy  of  ils  iiitf""Mis 
uro  upon  tln!  nctaii. 
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sopaialint,'  ('iiiiiiirits  or  con'MU'iits  iVom  oadi  oilur 
hft'oro  pooplc  uiulorstooi'  tljo  art,  of  navij,'alioii  this  was 
«|iiitr  true,  and  it  still  soonis  to  be  so.  j)ut  <^roat  ohan,u:<'s 
havo  taUoii  placo  which  iiiako  I  ho  soparation  oausod  hy 
tlio  uooaii  iiiuro  apparoiit  than  i   al. 

Oceans  do  not  Divide. 

It  is  very  iiocossary,  thort'foro,  that  p-opli;  wlu) 
inh.ihit  tho  dittbront  parts  of  an  Kiiipiro  so  doly 
scattorod  as  ours  shoidd  iindorstaiid  tha.,  in  many 
ways,  oooans  do  not  divide. 

For  trading  pnrposos,  particularly,  tho  ocean  is  much 
more  a  uniter  than  a  divider,  (ioods  are  carried  much 
more  cheaply  by  se.v  than  liy  land.  It  costs  no  more  to 
brini,'  wheat  by  sou  from  Montreal  or  Now  York  to 
London,  a  (hstancc  of  .'},.')()()  miles,  than  to  brin^'  tho 
same  (pmntity  by  rail  from  some  of  tho  English  counties 
to  London. 

It  costs  about  tho  same  [)rico  to  carry  a  bale  of 
wool  from  London  tt)  Yorkshire,  a  distance  of  ab(»ut  two 
hundred  miles,  as  to  brini,'  it  fully  12,000  miles  by  water 
from  Nev.'  Zealand  to  London. 

An  ironmaster  pi^ys  is  mu  h  to  have  his  heavy  iron 
i^oods  carried  from  the  Midland  (*ounties  to  Liverpool  us 
from  Liverpool  to  the  fa  iliest  parts  of  the  world.  So  in 
many  ways  we  find,  whoji  we  want  to  send  goods  abroad. 
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orto^'ft  Inu'.k  the  |)r...lMcts  ..f  other  •oim.mt.s,  thaf  th.- 

ooemi.  instead  uldivi.li.i-  mir-  fmnishes  the  easust  un.l 

cheapest    means    of   intereuiirse.       The   jrreat    woolK-n, 

«'<»tron,  ir,,n,  and   other  nianti''  -tnres   in   this  country.' 

which  Kivo  Wi.rk  to  so  many  minions  (.four  people,  (;otdd 

not    Im,   so   extensive   as    they   .ire  were  it  not  for  the 

cheapness   with    which    food    for  the  workers,  and  the 

cotton,  wool,  and  other  materials  used   in   tnanuficMnv 

can  Ik)  hrou-ht  l.y  sea  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  and' 

goods  sent  hack  a-ain.     The.  people  of  a  -reat  triidin- 

nation  such  as  ours  is  should  -ot  rid  of  the  idea  tluit 

oceans  divide. 

Shortening  Time  is  Equal  to  Shortening  Distance. 

It  is  true  that  wc  cannot  shorten  sp.H'e,  but  we  can 
shorten  time,  and  in  point  of  time  oceans  now  separate 
much  less  than  they  di.l  fifty  years  a-o.  Wo  cross  the 
Atlantic  with  steamship,  in  as  many  days  ms  it  once 
took  weeks  l,y  sail'iig  vcs.sels.  Many  thousands  of 
pe..ple  (TOSS  every  yea-  to  transact  business  or  to  spend  a 
lew  weeks'  holiday  ..n  either  side.  iJritain  and  Australia 
are  less  than  thi-ty  days  apart,  and  every  week  <rroul 
steamships  laden  with  goods  and  pa.ssengers  start  from 
one  to  the  other. 

This  is  not  all.  The  telegraph  wire  stretches  under 
the  sea  as  well  as  over  the  land,  and  puts  remote  parts  of 
the  world  uito  almost  instant  touch  with  each  other 
You  can  send  a  message  to  Canada  or  Australia  aiul  ..^t 
an  answer  in  a  tew  hours,  or  even  in  a  tl-w  minutes.  The 
morning  or  evening  papers  in  Melbourne  oi-  Montreal 
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have  in  them  every  day  a  great  deal  of  the  same  news 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  which  appears  on  the  same 
day  m  English  papers,  so  that  all  round  the  world  British 
people  are  thinking  of  the  same  things  at  the  same  time. 
It  IS  calculated  that  more  than  one  thousand  pounds  are 
spent  every  day  in  paying  for  messages  between  Australia 
and  Britain  alone. 

Thus  wo  see  that  in  many  ways  it  is  a  mistake  to 
thmk  m  these  days  that  oceans  divide,  any  more  than 
land  does. 

British  Citizenship. 
(Ireat  numbers  of  people  go  away  every  year  from 
the  United  Kingdom  to  find  homes  and  employment  for 
themselves  in  distant  lands. 

The  same  thing  happens  in  other  crowded  European 
countries,  such  as  Germany,  Italy,  Sweden,  or  Denmark. 
But  one  great  difference  between  the  rise  of  emigrants 
from  any  of  these  countries  and  of  those  from  ou°r  own 
must  be  noted.  Those  nations  do  not  possess  great 
territories  abroad  such  as  we  have,  and  therefore,  when 
a  German,  Italian,  or  Scandinavian  emigrates  from  his 
native  land,  he  has  usually  not  only  to  give  up  his 
home,  but  also  his  nationality.  He  must  become  a 
citizen  of  a  different  State,  hve  under  a  different  fla<^ 
be  governed  by  different  laws,  and  change  his  old  rela- 
tions of  life  in  many  ways. 

The  Variety  of  the  Empire. 

With  us  it  is  quite  different. 

An  inhabitant  of  the  United  Kingdom  may  go  to 
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countries  which  cover  a  lar-o  part  of  the  world  and 
still  be  a  liritish  citizen-protected  by  the  same  Ha.r- 
governed  by  the  same  laws-and,  if  ho  wish  it.  enjoytn- 
life  ni  ways  very  similar  to  those  to  which  he  has  been 
accustomed. 

The  choice  which  is  open  to  anyone  who  wishes  to 
leave  these  islands  and  still  remain  a  British  subject  is 
very  remarkable.     If  he  desires  to  retain  many  of  the 
customs  of  life  with  which  he  is  familiar,  and  to  live 
among  people  of  his  own  race,  he  can  do  so   in  those 
temperate  regions  of  the  earth  which  we  have  settled  in 
Canada,  New  Zealand,  or  Australia.    If  he  prefers  to 
seek  an  entire  change  of  climate  and  to  live  amon-  a 
strange  race,  he  can  do  so  in  India,  in  parts  of  Africa 
and  m  some  of  the  tropical  islands  which  belong  to  the 
Empire.     Among  our  other  possessions   he   may   find 
almost  every  variety  of  climate  and    the   most  varied 
conditions  of  life. 

He  may  go  to  regions  where  the  people  are  employed 
chiefly  in  agricultural  or  pastoral  pursuits.  In  these  he 
may  choose  between  places  adapted  for  cultivating  wheat 
or  rice,  tea  or  coffee,  grapes  or  sugar-cane  or  tobacco- 
the  fruits  of  the  temperate  zones  or  those  of  the 
tropics. 

He  can  Hnd  large  districts  peculiarly  fitted  forrearin- 
cattle  and  horses,  or  others  where  almost  everyone  is 
engagcrl  m  rearing  sheep.  He  may  choose  parts  of  the 
Lrapire  where  people  gain  their  living  chiefly  from  the 
forests,  or  from  fisheries,  or  from  mines  of  gold  silver 
tin,  copper,  or  coal.     He  may  find  a  home  by  the  sea- 
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coaM  or  on  wide  pmirics,  in  niountoinous  districts  or 
beside  great  inland  lakes  and  rivers 

Or  again,  the  emigrant  may  select  some  centre  where 
new  cities  are  rapidly  growing  „,,  and  whore  there  an 
opportunity  for  industry  and  skill  of  almost  every  kind 

But  wherever  he  goes  and  whatever  he  does  ho  will 
constantly  ,c  reminded  that  he  has  not  loa  his  com  e 
tion  with  tins  country.     Not  only  will  he  still  be  ZLr 
the  same  flag  and  governed  for  the  most  part  by    he 
ame  laws,  but  he  will  abo  find  that  in  his  business  or 
industry  he  will  still  be  closely  bound  iip  with  the  b  isi 
ness  and  mdu.stry  of  the  people  of  the  United  '     ,gZn 
1  he  books  which  he  reads,  the  clothes  that  ne  wears' 
he  ^ools  which  he  uses,  will  in  many  cases  comcrin 
the  Old  Country,  while  he  will  send  back  in  return  the 
proiluots  o  his  industry-wool,  cotton,  wheat,  sugar  beef 

."utton.  gold  silver,  copper,  and  a  thousand  o  Jie?rrtieTe 
which  we  at  home  require.  .'""-ics 

Bound  the  Empire. 

they  have  made  abroad-to  learn  something  about  the 

ountries  winch  they  have  occupied,  the  work  they      , 

t     ir  luibits  01  l,fc,  the  connection  of  their  industrfwU^ 

^.urs,  the  many  ways  in  which  we  are  all  bound  to..ether 

to  visit  the  distant  parts  of  the  Empire 

world"  %,T  ""  '"""  r^"  "   """■  •■"'   •■""""<>   "'^ 
word     First,  crossing  the  Atlantic  to  America    we 

shall  tnere  be  able  to  study  Canada  .uid  Newfoanmand 
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bmlTlS'al"""  ?"''"  ^"""^  '»'™"<"'.  "•"  West 

pJi  T  ^  '''''•'''"  ^"'^^t  "^  <^*'^"-^^Ia  wc  cross  tl.o 
Pac  fie  Ocean,  we  may  observe  the  various  Zns  of 
small  islands  whici.  we  possess  over  if .  v,         ^   ^        f 

wo  swHl!"^''"  '"'"""  """"•  fr"'"  A'-'-li"  t"  Africa 
and  eastern  coasts    nnri  of  ,  •      "  wtstern 

eve.  ™,„,  oiJT'.™  K:,4:r;v:?:rr'::;:^- 

a^po^.lat.on  a„.,ost  c,,„al   to   U,at  of  t,..  "l,;":. 

Ceylon   parts  of  Borneo  and  New  Guinea  and  ,1,. 
many  ,.sla„ds  ami  ports  which  are  nndcr  "  r  «' 
Ind,an  and  China  seas,  must  next  be  no  e       It'wi      1    ° 
romam  for  „s  to  co,„p,ete  our  tour  b/v  iitin!  t      „  C 
portant  positions  whicli  wo  have  ■icoulr,.!    r°l 

around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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Crossing  the  Ocean.— Good-bye. 

Let  us  try  to  picture  to  ourselves  a  scene  sucli  as  wo 
may  observe  ahuost  any  day  in  the  week  all  the  year 
round  if  we  ^o  down  to  the  docks  of  a  -a-eat  shippinc, 
porthkeLondon.  Liverpool,  or  (das-ow.  "" 

A  great  ocean  steamboat  is  starthig  for  Cana.la,  Aus- 
tralia, South  Africa,  or  the  United   States.     For  daxs 
past  gangs  of  men  have  been  busy  stowing  away  into 
her  vast  hold  merchandise  of  many  kinds,  chiefly  goods 
manufactured  m  the  factories  and  workshoi)s  of  liHtain 
and  selected  to  suit  the  wants  of  the  counti,   to  which' 
the  vessel  is  gomg.     Other  gangs  of  n.en  have'ueen  fillin.^ 
her  bunkers  with  hundreds  of  tons  of  coal,  which  will  be 
required  as  fuel  for  the  engines  that  drive  her  across 
the  wide  seas  over  which  she  must  pass.     The  heavy  ba-. 
gage  of  p^issengers.  containing  things  they  do  not  want 
to  use  during  the  voyage,  but  which  they  will  require  in 
the  lands  to  which  they  go,  is  being  stowed  away  in  the 
baggage-rooms  below  deck.     Hundreds  of  post-bags  full 
of  letters  and  papers,  have  been  brought  on  board  and 
sent  to  the  mail-room. 

Passengers  are  coming  on  board,  and  mingled  with 
them  on  the  decks  and  wharves  are  the  crowds  of  friends 
who  have  come  to  say  farewell,  or  the  spectators  who  are 
always  drawn  together  by  the  departure  of  an  ocean 
steamship. 

Poi'ters  are  busy  carrying  luggage,  steam  is  up.  and 
the  ofhcers  are  at  their  posts. 

All  is  ready  at  last-a  bell  rings-visitors  hasten  to 


W^'^'W^W'^^^m^'^''^ 
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leave  the  ship    the  gangways  arc  drawn  in-  the  c-ahles 

which  fasten  the  v.vssel  are  lon^P,]  •  fi  '^ 

^onictnnes  this  scene  is  varied  ^i   httl  \ 


The  Mouth  of  the  Mersey. 


to  look  around  „s.     Ou  our  H  ht  1.  T  "'  """" 

loft  the  l„r.e  tow,,  of  kZJ^^^  -  J^'verpool,  „„  o„r 

side  stretcl.0.  the  Ion.  1  no  onLl  .     '  °"  '""'" 
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ships  cannot  cross  it.  The  bar  itself  is  perpetually 
chanrring  its  position  and  its  shape,  and  the  Mersey  pilots 
have  to  study  its  changes  with  fhe  greatest  care.  Why 
then  is  Liverpool  one  of  the  greatest  ports  in  the  world  ? 
The  reason  is  that  behind  it  is  the  richest  and  most 
populous  district  in  England  with  the  exception  of 
Loncion.  The  cotton-mills  of  Lancashire  alone  make 
many  millions  of  yards  of  cotton  materials  in  the  year, 
and  every  pound  of  the  raw  cotton  required  to  supply 
the  looms  of  Lancashire  comes  to  the  Mersey. 

But  where  there  are  many  mills  there  will  be  many 
workers,  and  the  workers  must  be  fed.  English  fields 
and  pastures  no  longer  furnish  sufficient  corn  or  cattle 
to  supply  their  wants.  Sometimes  in  a  single  year 
20,000,000  quarters  of  wheat,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  cattle,  are  imported  into  Great  Britain,  and  a  large 
part  of  both  come  to  Liverpool.  Besides  the  live  cattle, 
millions  of  pounds  of  meat  are  brought  to  the  port 
This  does  not  nearly  exhaust  the  list  of  commodities 
which  are  brought  into  the  Mersey  in  enormous  quantities 
for  the  use  of  the  great  manufacturing  population  of 
Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  other  parts  of  the  North 
of  England. 

The  ships  which  come  to  the  Liverpool  wharves  with 
full  cargoes  leave  them  again  as  full.  Cotton  and  woollen 
goods  made  in  our  mills,  machinery  from  our  iron-works, 
and  hundreds  of  other  articles  manufactured  in  this 
coimtry,  are  exported  from  Liverpool  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Wc  should  remember  all  these  facts,  for  they  teach 
us  a  lesson  which  we  shall  observe  to  be  true  in  many 


^r-tt*^'-. 
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Other  places  as  well  as  Liverpool.  We  shall  lind  tha(  a 
great  harbour  only  becomes  a  -reat  commercial  pore 
when  It  has  at  the  back  of  it  a  wealthy  and  populous 
country,  requirmg  the  productions  of  other  lan.ls  ami 
seeking  m  them  a  market  for  what  it  has  to  sell 

(Jreat  ships  pass  us  coming  up  the  stream  as  wo  .ro 
down.  Here  are  two  steamers  arriving  at  their  des- 
tmation  at  the  same  hour.  One  has  come  nearly  10  ()()() 
miles  from  the  far  East,  bringing  tea  from  Hong-Kong 
m  Chma.  The  other  has  made  a  voyage  of  about  S  500 
miles  from  the  West  Coast  of  South  America,  and  has 
brought  from  Chili  a  cargo  of  nitrate  to  be  used  as  manure 
upon  our  English  fields.  We  see  many  other  ships 
commg  from  different  corners  of  the  world,  with  car-oes 
of  various  kinds.  Others  are  setting  out  for  distant 
ports. 

The  Flags  of  the  Nations. 

Notice  the  difference  in  the  flags  which  thev  carry 
By  an  agreement  between  the  Governments'^  of  all 
countries,  every  ship  must  carry  .some  flag,  showin*^  to 
what  country  she  belongs.  ° 

That  large  steamer  coming  up  the  river  carries  the 
red  white,  and  black  flag  of  Germany.  The  blue,  white 
and  red  yonder  is  the  famous  French  tricolour  on' 
board  a  steamer  from  Havre  or  Bordeaux  ;  the  red' and 
yellow  IS  a  Spaniard  from  Barcelona. 

Inside  the  docks  are  many  sailing-ships  carryincr 
large  bright  flags  marie  up  of  several  crosses  with  a  -..ren^t 
deal  of  red,  yellow,  and  blue  in  them  ;  these  are  tiinber- 
ships  from  Sweden  or  Norway. 
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On  tho  foremast  of  one  ^Tcat  stcatnc  •  fly  the  "stars 
and  stri{)e8  "  of  the  United  States,  showinj,'  us  that  tho 
vessel  hiis  jnst  arrived  from  New  York.  JUit  there  is 
one  fla,<(  which  we  see  more  often  than  all  tho  others 
put  to,i,'ethor:  a  bri,t,dit  rod  flaj;  with  tho  Union  in  the 
corner.  It  is  the  "red  ensign,"  which  I  hope  every 
Englishman  knows  is  tlio  flaj,' borne  by  all  the  merchant- 
ships  of  tho  British  Einpiro. 

It  is  not  wonderful,  you  will  perhaps  say,  that  in  a 
British  port  the  British  flai,'  should  bo  the  most  con- 
spicuous. But  sail  the  wide  world  round,  follow  every 
pathway  of  the  ocean,  and  enter  every  port  where  ships 
are  to  bo  found,  and  you  will  find  our  own  red  ensign  on 
more  than  half  the  sliips  you  see. 

Outward  Bound. 

Now  we  have  crossed  the  Mersey  bar,  and  as  night 
falls,  tho  coast  of  England  sinks  out  of  sight  behind  us. 
lint  wo  have  not  yet  quite  said  good-bye  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  As  wo  stcor  North- West  we  see  on  our  left 
tho  coast  of  Ireland,  on  our  right  tho  coast  of  Scotland. 
Tho  mouth  of  Belfast  Lough  oi)ens  to  the  West.  A 
little  further  North  and  the  lights  on  tho  Mull  of 
Cantire  in  Scotland  and  Fair  Head  in  Ireland  show  us 
that  we  arc  'n  that  crowded  channel  by  which  ships  pass 
into  the  Clydo  and  up  to  Glasgow.  In  tho  morning  our 
vessel  turns  sharply  from  her  direct  course  around  the 
Nortli  of  Ireland,  enters  Lough  Foyle,  and  comes  to 
author  at  Moville,  some  miles  below  the  fauious  town 
of  Derry. 


S'f.H 
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THE  CROSS  OF     ST  CEDRCE 
FOR  ENGUhO. 


THE  CROSS  Of     ST.  ANDREW 
FOR  SCOTLANO 


IHE  CaOSS  OF     ST.  PATRICK  " 
FOR  IRELAND. 


/. 


THE     RED     ENSIGN. 


The  RED  ENSIG,,  is  a  flag  wliidi  has  a  red  field  with  the  "  Uninn" 
'n  the  iioper  corner  of  t   next  the  fia0>;taff    w/iTl.,  tu    n   ■        ^"'°" 
Ihe  whole  field  it  is  called  the  UNIcJKack  ^"'°"  '''"^"' 

throne  of  England.  ..nrier  the  *itV  orj^mP.  th    f  Scotland  to  the 
Palr,ck  »a,  added,  and  thu«  ll,e  UNION  JACK  „a,  madl  Sp 
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The  Mails. 

Tlioro  is.  of  conrso,  a  special  rooscm  for  (his  inter- 
rui.fion  to  our  voya^re.  Hours  after  we  left  Mverpool 
yesterday,  ^ 

ix'opio      in 
Jjondon     and 
other       larno 
towns    were 
writiiij,'      let- 
ters or  post- 
i  n  g    new  s- 
papers  which 
our    ship     is 
to     carry     to 
Canada. 

Sent  off  in 
the  evenint,'. 
the  mails 
have  been 
carried  (hir- 
in<,'  the  iiii,dit 
hy  fast  trains 
to  Holyhead 
in     Wale  s, 

thence  by  a  swift  packet-boat  across  St.  Geor-e's  Channel 
to  Knigstow,!,  and  a,i^ain  hurried  on  by  rail  to  catch  us 
Hero  All  this  trouble  is  taken  that  W(^  ni.ay  carry  with 
us  the  very  latest  news  and  the  very  latest  messages  of 
busmess  men  or  friends.      A  tender  is  waiting  to  receive 


(fhnlu 
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I.o  ».m,M.u.'s  the  n.o.nont  thry  arrive  ut  Mnvillo  ami  to 

hvm^  thcM  otr  t„  .,„r  sl.i,,.     Win,    ,1,,  roturninL^  .(.h!.!- 

you  ran    ,t  you  wish,  S..H1  a  sixpenny  tole^nun.  wind, 

11  Koo  any  part  of,  I..   Cniml  Kin,.lon,.  h.  In,  vonr 

lt.||M.ls^knowtlmtyo„Hretln,s|.r..n 

As  soon  as  the   n.ails  aro  n„   hoanl   fho  an.l.or  is 

U'-Kl.eH,  ami.  with  Inll  stnun  ahc.ul.  in  a  f;.w  honrs  wo 
^a_o..selves   ont   or  si.ht    of  ,...1    n,on    tho    ...a 

Fellow  Passengers. 

Now  that  wo  are  ont  at  s.a  let  ns  look  amnn.I  at  onr 
fe  low  passengers.  Most  of  then  are  i5ritish  like  onr- 
«elv^s-c.fhor  Canadians,  who  have  eo.ne  to  this  eonntry 
tor  bnsniess  or  pleasure,  and  are  now,  after  a  short  stiv 
returning  to  Cat.ada,  or  else  onn>ants  who  are  leavh;.; 
the  Old  Country  for  the  Hrst  tin.e  ^o  try  their  fort, uaS 
on  the  hanks  ot  the  St.  J.awrence  or  in  the  jjreut 
Canadian  North-West.  ^ 

A  few  others  there  are  who  cannot  speak  Kurdish  or 
who  speak  ,t  but  poorly.  Tho.se  are  Swedes,  or  Uvnes'  or 
Gennans,  hardy,  honest,  industrious  men  who  are  leav- 
ing thc.r  own  land  to  find  a  hotne  under  the  Jiriti.sh  H.e^ 
In  Canada  they  will  be  welcome,  and  there  they  will 
soon  earn  the  English  tongue  an<l  becotne  excellent 
iiritish  subjects. 

That  short,  dark  n.an  is  Japanese,  returning  to  Tokio 
to  teach  his  quick-witted  countrymen  what  he  has  learnt 

auring  a  couple  of  years' stav  hi  F.nvw.        ir    • 
,      ,.  i  J  '"^  J'l'i}  m  i^iuope.     ills  nonieisin 

the  iar  E^vst,  and  yet  he  is  now  starting  with  us  West- 
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vvunl.     Wo  shall  soo  lutrr  0.1  tl.at   ho  has   chosen  the 
shortest  and  eusiesf  route  by  whi<-h  to  return. 

Hut  far  the  jrreuter  initiiher  of  those  with  us  are 
har(|-w..rkiiitr  men  and  \v(.M)eu  of  our  own  Hritish  racf;  • 
Kt>i,'Iisl..  Irish,  and  Scottish.  Some  have  families  of 
boys  and  jrirls  with  thom.  some  n..t.  AIto,i,'ethcr  there 
are  several  huncheds  of  emij^nants  on  hoard. 

Emigration. 

It  was  said  at  the  l)ejrinnin.i?  of  this  chapter  tliat 
vessels  like  the  one  we  are  on.  leave  British  ports  almost 
every  (hiy  in  the  wliole  year  for  some  (Ustant  part  of  the 
world.  They  carry  away  with  them  immense  quar cities 
ot  K«'>(ls,  hut  equally  wonderful  is  the  immher  of  men 
women,  and  cliildren  which  they  take  out  of  the  country.' 

It  IS  surprising  to  learn  how  jrreat  the  number  is. 
in  thirty-three  years,  from  l.sr,8  to  1886.  more  tiian  six 
millions  of  people  of  British  hirth  left  the.se  islands  to 
hnd  homes  in  <listant  lands.  This  stream  of  emi-n-ation 
still  goes  on.  In  IHHH  the  number  wliich  left  was'a  little 
over  280,000:  in  1890  it  was  218,000;  in  190:i,  2r.!»  1)50 
Thus  the  numbers  for  a  single  year  are  equal  to'  the 
population  of  a  great  town  like  Portsmouth  or  Bradford. 

Why  People  Emigrate. 

It  is  worth  while  thinking  why  all  this  stream  of 
people  has  kept  pouring  away  from  this  country  for  so 
many  years,  and  still  keeps  on  going.  It  i.s  cosy  to  tell 
a  good  many  of  the  chief  reasons  for  it. 

For  a  long  time  lists  have  been  kept  of  the  numbers 
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which  i^o  every  year.  From  studying  these  lists  wo  find 
that  when  times  are  prosperous  and  hiboiir  plentiful  the 
number  ofemi-mnts  decreases,  but  when  the  crops  have 
failed,  or  when  times  are  bad  and  labour  scarce  it 
nicreases  rapi.Uy.  This  shows  you  that  a  -reat  many 
leave  because  they  cannot  find  work  in  this  crowded 
country,  and  so  make  up  their  minds  to  go  to  places 
where  they  thinlc  labourers  are  needed. 

Some  go  in  the  hope  of  making  a  fortune  quickly. 

These  are  often  energetic  men,  wlu.  are  doing  very  well 

in  this  country,  and  are  not  at  all  compelled  'to  leave  it 

Hut    thoy   have   heard    of  gr.ld,  ,>r   silver,  or   diamond 

mines,  where  men  have  made  themselves  rich  by  a  few 

weeks  or  months  of  work,  and  they  hope  to  do  the  same. 

Sometimes  they  succeed,  but  more  commonly  they  are 

disappointed.     Still,  though  thoy   do   not  get   all    they 

want,   they   at   least   often   find    that    they   can    make 

for  themselves  comfortable  and  pleasant  homes  in  the 

lands  to  which  they  go. 

Some  go  from  a  love  of  adventure.  They  have 
heard  of  the  rough  life  in  the  Australian  bush,  in 
Canadian  forests,  or  out  on  the  prairies,  of  hunting,  fish- 
ing, or  exploration  in  strange  countries  or  among  strange 
races,  and,  discontented  with  a  quiet  life  at  h.mie,  they 
go  abroad  to  see  new  lands  and  ha\  o  new  experiences. 
All  through  our  history  we  may  .see  how  this  spirit  of 
roving  and  adventure  seems  to  have  been  in  our  British 
blood.  It  brought  our  Saxon  ancestors  away  from 
Germany  across  the  North  Sea  to  explore  and  fight  and 
find   new   homes,  .and   later   it   sent   men   like'  Drake, 
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Raleigh,  Cook,  and    Anson    on   stran_t,'e   enterprises   all 
arouu'i    tlie    world.     Kvery   year   it   sends  numbers   of 
youm.;  ](i,<,'lislimen  to  climb  the  most  ditticult  mounluin- 
;ie'iks  o.  hunt  ir  lonely  jungles,  merely  from  a  desire  to 
attempt   something  never  accomplished    before.      If  a 
bravo  leader  wishes  to  tind  a  way  to  the  North  I'ole,  or 
a   bold  explorer  wants  to  penetrate  into   the  heart  of 
Africa,  he  always  finds  plenty  of  volunteers   ready   to 
follow  him,  though  in   tlu-  one  case  they  are  likely  to 
parish  by   cold,  and  in    the  other  by   the  desert  heat. 
Tills  love  of  adventure  sometimes  tempts  people  to  try 
very  foolish  things,  but  it  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  spread  of  our  race  over  the  world. 

Often  a  man  with  a  large  fajnily,  oven  though  he  is 
doing  very  well  here,  goes  abroad  to  one  of  the  Colonies 
because  he  thinks  that  in  a  new  country  his  children 
will  have  a  better  chance  than  they  would  if  they  grew  up 
here.  He  breaks  his  ties  with  the  old  land,  and  starts 
life  again  in  a  new  one,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  come 
after  him. 

Once  inore,  there  is  always  a  great  deal  of  money  in 
this  country  which  the  owners  want  to  employ  in  busi- 
ness enterprises.  Rich  men  often  find  that  it  pays  best 
to  use  this  in  new  or  distant  countries.  So  they  send 
out  engineers  and  workmen  to  build  railroads  and  con- 
struct bridges,  or  open  mines,  and  agents  or  clerks  to 
direct  their  business  for  them.  Hundreds  of  millions  of 
British  money  are  thus  employed  in  distJint  parts  of 
the  world,  and  thousands  of  Englishmen  arc  employed 
abroad  in  its  managetnent. 
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These  arc  some  cf  the  cliiof  causes  whieJi  hdn  to 
swell  tiie  tide  of  emigration  from  our  shores.  But  we 
must  not  lail  to  notice  that,  while  so  many  -„  mvay 
population  ,<,'oes  on  increasing  rapi<lly  .■.  ],ome.  There 
are  about  four  million  more  people  in^  the  Tnitcd  Kin.^- 
dom  now  than  there  were  ton  years  a-o.  We  shall  see 
after  a  wlule  that  tlie  more  onr  people  -o  al.road  the 
more  hkely  is  there  to  be  plenty  of  work  for  those  who 
stay  at  home,  with  abundant  and  cheap  food  to  support 
the  workers. 

Land  ahead !— Newfoundland. 

When   we   have   been    about   ftve   days   at   sea,  the 
weather,  hitherto  bright  and  warm,  cliani^^.s ;  the  sky  is 
overcast,  and  a  heavy  fo,i.  lies  on  the  water.     A  ther- 
inometer  wouM  show  us  that  tlie  actual  temperature  of 
tlie  sea-water  has  gone  down  several  degrees.     The  men 
on  the  look-out  redouble  their  watchfulness,  for  the  focr 
may  Inde  many  dangers.     What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
sudden  change  ?     It  means  that  we  are  approaciiin-  the 
land,  and  are  nearing  the  coast  of  Newfoundland     At 
this  point  a  cold  current  meets  us,  coming  from   the 
1  olar  Sea,  bringing  with  it  great   icebergs   broken  off 
from  the  masses  of  ice  which  evervwhere  surround  the 
North  Pole.     East  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  this 
cold  water  meets  a  warm  current  which  Hows  across  the 
Atlantic  from  the  (Julf  of  Mexico  to  the  shores  of  Great 
liritam,  and  which  is  known  as  the  Gulf  Stream     The 
warm  southern  current  has  filled  the  atmosphere  with 
moisture,  which  is  condensed  into  vapour  by  the  colder 
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water  of  the  north,  an.l  il,us  iiro  created  the  d.-nsc  fmrs 
which  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  hang  around  the 
ishmd  ot  Newfoundland. 

Not  oidy  have  sailors  to  fear  tliat  in  (lie  fog  the 

ship  may  come  in  collision  with  some  other  vessel,  but 
there  is  the  danger  that  at  any  moment  the  look-out 
may  see,  towering  above,  the  white  form  of  some  gigantic 
iceberir. 

The  speed  of  the  ship  is  reduced  for  greater  safety 
and  a  careful  look-out  enables  us  to  avoid  all  perils. 
_  Soon  we  begin  to  see  numbers  of  sailing-boats  rock- 
iiig  upon  the  waves.  These  are  the  b(,ats  of  the  cod- 
fishers,  of  whom  we  shall  learn  more  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  Newfoundland.  At  present  our  steamship  is 
bound  further  west. 

The  Short  Cut  across  the  Atlantic. 

In  the  summer  months  a  steamship  going  from  (Ireat 
Britain  to  Canada  has  the  choice  of  two  routes-one  bx 
the  north   of   Newfoundland   through   the   Straits   of 
Belleisle,  which  gives  the  sh,n-tcst  passage  to  Quebec  or 
Montreal;   the  other  south  of  Newfoundland,  which  is 
always  used  for  reaching  the  ports  of  Halifax  or   St 
John,  and  for  entering  the  St.  Lawrence  also  when  there 
IS  danger  of  delay  from  meeting  ice   by   the   northern 
route. 

As  we  arc  now  nearly  across  the  Atlantic,  it  is  Wc-il 
to  note  one  or  two  points  with  regard  to  the  routes  by 
which  that  ocean  may  be  crossed.  From  Liverpool  to 
Halifax  is  2,680  miles,  from  Liverpool  to  Quebec  by  the 
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Straits  of  nclloislo  ."s  2,693  miles  ;  but  from  Liverpool  to 
New  York  in  the  huted  States  is  3,025  miles.  Subtiact 
2,G.S0  from  .S,02r,,  and  we  shall  see  how  nuich  further  it 
IS  to  the  el>  ef  port  of  the  United  States  than  to  the 
British  port  of  Halifax.    Now  a  glance  at  the  map  shows 


i'lG.  3.— STEAMEH   KOUTES    AOUOSS    THE    ATLANTIC. 

that  New  York  is  a  good  deal  further  from  Liverpool 
than  Halifax,  and  a  little  further  than  Quebec.  But 
from  the  map  we  cannot  well  understand  how  great  the 
dillerence  is,  and  we  must  look  at  the  globe  before  we 
can  do  so.  The  lines  which  circle  the'  globe  and  are 
known  as  parallels  of  latitude  grow  longer  and  longer  as 
they  get  near  to  the  centre  line  or  Equator. 

The  further  north  the  shorter  the  distance  around 
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the  <r\iA>L\  Halitax  is  many  inilc"  nortl;  of  New  York, 
and  (,)ncbcc  still  further.  A  ship,  therefore,  s.iilin,<^-  from 
r.iverpool  to  (,)ueijec  or  Halifax  moves  alonj,'  a  smaller 
circle  than  when  sailing  to  Now  York.  As  both  of  the 
Canadian  ports  are  also  oast  of  New  York,  you  can  now 
understand  why  Halifax  has  an  advanta,«,'o  of  845  miles, 
and  (,)uGboc  of  382  miles,  over  New  York  in  the  lcni,'(h 
of  the  passage  between  them  and  Liverpool.  This  is 
almost  as  far  as  a  good  steamship  can  go  in  a  day. 
Canadian  ports,  therefore,  give  a  route  between  Europe 
and  America  considerably  shorter  than  harbours  further 
south. 

The  St.  Lawrence. 
Our  vessel  is  t^  go  by  the  shorter  voyage  to  Halifax, 
us  we  wish  to  cross  Canada  ii\-n  East  to  \Yest.  The 
traveller,  however,  who  in  summer  goes  by  the  more 
northern  passage  Hnds  it  the  grandest  and  most  impres- 
sive of  all  the  approaches  to  the  American  continent. 
As  he  enters  the  Straits  of  Belleisle,  he  can  reHect  that 
from  this  point  to  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  at  the 
heart  of  the  continent,  2,384  miles  distant,  is  an  un- 
broken system  of  navigation  b^  gulf,  river,  lake,  or 
canal. 

Passing  through  the  narrow  passage  which  separates 
the  rock-bound  coasts  of  Labrador  from  those  of  New- 
foundland, he  finds  himself  in  the  Gulf  ot  St.  Lawrence, 
the  land-locked  sea  which  is  the  chief  centre  of  Canada's 
vast  fishing  industries.  Sailing  westward  past  the  large 
island  of  Anticosti,  he  enters  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  one  of  the  greatest  rivers  of  the  world— the 
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o..t.t  for  lakes  whid,  contain  nearly  one-half  of  all  the 

fresh  water  on  the  ..lobe.     As  the  riVer  narrows  so  that 

ts  banks  n.ay  be  seen,  he  finds  them  settled  by  a  pop,,. 

strZ.  ''    ""*""""    '^'"'''   '''    *^"   "^''''"^   '^^ 

The  river  itself  is  seen  to  be  already  one  of  the  im- 
portant nmtes  of  the  world's  conimerce.     Sail in-^- vessels 
Juden  with  tm.ber  or  wheat;  stean.ships  carr3?n..   live 
cattle,  or  cargoes  of  n.eat,  cheese,  flour,  fruit,  or^'^other 
provisions,  pass  constantly  on  their  way  to  Britain,  while 
others  froni  Europe  are  ascending  the  stream.     Further 
up.  the  scenery  grows  more  striking  and  beautiful,  till  at 
ast  the  traveller  comes  in  sight  of  that  which  so  stirred 
the  ent  lusiasm  of  the  first  explorers  of  the  country- 
the  n<,ble  promontory  on  which  are  situated  the  historic 
city  and  citadel  of  Quebsc. 

The  Southern  Route. 

But  we  must  go  back  to  the  less  magnificent,  though 
scarcely  less  interesting,  approach  to  the  coast  of  Nova 
fecot.a,  the  most  eastern  Province  of  Canada.     This  is 
the  route  used  by  the  Canadian  mail  steamers  durin.^ 
the  winter  months.     Escaping  from  the  fogs  of  Newfound- 
land, we  steam  towards  the  harbour  of  Halifax      We  see 
that   the   channel    through   which  we   enter   is  narrow 
enough  to  be  well  defended  by  the  fortifications  armed 
with  powerful  batteries  by  which  we  pass.     To  the  left 
along  the  sides  of  the  harbour,  rises  the  city,  crowned 
by  the  citadel,  high  over  which  Hoats  the  British  fla<r 
Ahead  of  us,  stretching  inland  for  some  miles,  i.  BeafuS 
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Hiisin,    a    splendid    nh  ot    of 
water  in  which  tlie  whole  navy 
of  liritain  could  easily  bo  an- 
chored.    A  part  of  it  is  there 
as  we  enter,  for  Halifax  is  the 
chief  station  for  the  liritish 
North     American     squadron. 
As  our  steamship  comes   up 
to  her  pier,  we  see  that  it  is 
crowded   with    people — some 
waiting  to  meet  friends,  others 
drawn  together  by  mere  curi- 
osity.     British    soldiers    and 
British    sailors,   in    their    fa- 
miliar uniforms,  are  mingled 
among  the  crowd. 

New  Friends  under  Old 
Names. 

The  emigrants  on  board 
who  are  watching  everything 
closely  may  see  that  the  new 
land  to  which  they  have 
come  is  very  like  the  old  land 
they  have  left.  The  looks  of 
the  people,  then-  dress,  their 
language,  their  manners,  are 
the  same.  AVe  learn  the  same 
thing  as  we  walk  alon!»'  the 
streets  from  the  names  over 
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tho  shop  doors  — Sniitli,  liiowii,  Robinson;  O'lh-icn, 
O'Donnell,  Daloy;  MeDonald,  Frasor,  Mc(}rc<,'or— liero 
are  English,  Irish  and  Scottish  names  repeated  over  and 


over  again 


Here,  again,  is  an  English  Church,  and  there  a  Pres- 
byterian ;  Methodist,  Ikptist,  or  Roman  CathoHc  phioes 
of  worship  are  not  far  off.  So  it  is,  we  shall  Hnd,  over 
a  large  part  of  our  \.idespread  British  world. 

From  Ocean  to  Ocean  by  Rail. 

The  last  thing  wt  took  on  board  at  Moville  was  th'^ 
mails ;  they  are  the  first  to  be  landed  at  Halifax.  At 
the  railway  station,  not  far  off,  a  special  train  is  waiting 
to  receive  them.  Soon  they  are  all  on  board,  together 
with  such  passengers  as  have  been  ready  to  transfer 
themselves  with  their  baggage  at  once  from  the  steam- 
ship. 

The  train  starts  off.  The  line  of  rails  over  which  it 
moves  stretches  away  to  the  westward  without  a  single 
break  for  more  than  3,500  miles.  It  runs  by  thousands 
of  fertile  farms,  through  cities  and  villages,  through 
gloomy  forests— over  wide,  rushing  rivers  spanned  by 
some  of  the  largest  bridges  in  the  world,  across  prairies 
which  seem  to  have  no  end— along  the  edge  of  precipices 
—over  the  summits  of  lofty  mountains,  and  then  down 
again  through  sunny  valleys  till  it  has  reached  the  waters 
of  the  Pacific.  All  this  time  it  has  been  on  British  soil. 
At  each  of  the  cities  where  the  train  stops  it  leaves  some 
of  the  mail-bags  taken  on  board  at  Liverpool  and  MovilJe. 
The  letters  and  newspapers  which  they  contain  are  soon 
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.l»n.„to,l,.n„v,.-,l,«  ,„„.,,„„ ;„„1^,  ,!„■, 1, 

.111(1  nt'svs  from  homo  aiv  l.,i.i:,^  read  * 

Hy  spcn.lin,,.  a  few   shiliin.s  on  a  cahio  ,ncssa,i.o,  a 
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passenger  can.  when  he  reaehes  HahCx,  let  his  fricn.ls.at 
hon.e  knew  m  a  few  .ninutes  that  his  ecean  voya.rc  is 
salely  nvo,,  ..ven  if  he  dees  net  .lo  this,  they  ma/  easily 
"n,!  ont,  .1  they  cheese,  about  the  arrival  „f  his  shi|f 

can  bo  cooked  and  enfoti  \i>,;i,,  ♦>.      •  •  "   .     u  ui.u   mi  ai-> 

.•an  now  b.,  '  l!.!*,  "  ■  r  '""r  ■''  '"  ^""^  °"'  ^'"  ^""'"^''"^ 
\VP8t,.rn  f'^  '•'""•"•••-I  ti"'"  f-r.Ht  iJotain  to  the  prairies  of  North- 
W  o«t...ra  Canada  .n  eleven  or  twelve  dap,  and  with  veJy  little  fatigu;. 
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Kvcsrv  iriuiiiiiii,'  many  of  tin;  chirl'  |),,|mm's  in  il,,'  I'mtnl 
Kin^'doni  pnl.Iisli  lisi.s  uhlcli  sIk.nv  wliat  Uv'itWU  wssrls 
hiivf  iin-ivcd,  .HI  tho  'lay  l.oluiv.  a(  tin-  principal  ports  in 
!tll  parts, ,rt|„.  world.  This  intt'lli,<,'c'n.-i-  is  <.-ollrcifd  l.y 
flic  iic-\vspa[)rrs  bocaiiso  so  many  of  the  pcjopN;  who  read 
fhyni  aro  infc-restcd  in  knowiii;,^  alMHit,  the  c<Mnin,i,'  and 
j,'oin-  of  tlu!  ships  whi.di  carry  mails,  pusson-ers,  .,r 
niundiandisu. 
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M'LE-LLAF. 


ClfAlTKK    ir. 

lili:       (JItKAT        l>n\l|.Vi,)X. 

The  Size  of  Canada. 

This  ,<,M-cat  country  to  which  wo  have  come  is  the  Do- 
minion «>f(  anada.  Stretchin<(  Ku.<,t  and  West  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  about  :j,o()0  miics,  and  from  the 
(JulfofSt.  Lawrence  and  ,he  (Jreat  Lakes  northward  to 
the  I'oiarSea;  with  an  ar.a  of  about  three  and  a  half 
mUlions  of  square  miles,  or  nearly  as  great  as  the  whole 
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.     Kuropc;  ,t ,»  tl,„  l„r,^„,  ,,„,„  ,„.  „„,  ,^^.^.^^^ 

i,    " '"  ""."' .«'"  «"'«•"»  of  inhabitant,  aire Lly 
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moro.  .  when  we  have  crossed  tl.o  Allantic,  we  were  to 
and  at  l„hfax  or  8t.  John,  the  u.ost  Eastern  ports,  wo 
ho„  dhnd  ,hat  at  least  ,1-:  ,..,3,  and  „i«hts  of  .leady 

traveUmg    by    an   express    train,    including  necessary 
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8to|)|,,,j^r,.M,  wciild  1.0  roqiiilvd  t..  ,,,ny  us  iVni,,  ,.Jir  sid,, 
of  Canada  r<.  tho  other.  This  fact  may  hcli.  "-^  t"  i"»<i^r- 
wtuiul  how  vast  the  country  is. 

How  Canada  became  a  Part  of  the  Empire. 

Hilt  hoforc  wo  say  innrcahoiit  this  ,Lrrcat  coimtrv,  it  is 
well  that  wo  shcnld  Joarn  how  it  l.ccamo  a  partof  tho 
JJritish      Knipiro.      Tliut     it 
.should    over   do   so   sceincd 
very  unlikely  for  nioro  than 
two   centuries  after   its  dis- 
covery.     The   early    settlers 
were  French,  and  the  ( lovern- 
nientof  Franco  exerted  itself 
j^reatly  to  l.iiild  up    hero  a 
})owcrful  French  community. 
This  it  succeeded  in  doiui,', 
and  yet  the  people  an'  now 
Jiritish      citizens     and     the 
country  apart  of  the  Empire. 
That  we  may  understand  how 
this  came  ahout  let  us  visit 
the  famous  city  of  Quebec. 
Why  ilo  we  say  tliG  fa.mou.s  city  of  (,)uehec  /    The  reason 
is  found  in  its  history. 

If  we  approach  (Quebec  by  tlie  river,  the  frowning 
citadel  towers  hin^h  above  us.  Disembarkin.r,  wo  walk 
through  stre(>ts  which  remind  the  traveller  at  every  step 
of  tho  old  French  towns  of  Xormandy  or  Brittany. 
Climbing  a  steep  path,  we  piiss   through   an   archway 
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which  was  the  jincient  entrance  to  the  fortress,  and 
furnished  witli  massive  gates.  Going  up  still  higher,  we 
reach  the  terrace  of  the  citadel,  ^[en  have  said,  after 
travelling  all  round  the  world,  that  they  had  seen  no 
nobler  view  than  that  which  meets  the  eye  from  this 
terrace  as  one  looks  down  upon  the  broad  St.  Lawrence, 
the  cliffs  of  Point  Levis  opposite,  the  fertile  island  ot 
Orleans  below,  and  the  blue  Laurentian  hills  in  the 
distance.  But  we  must  look  further  than  this  noble 
view  to  find  that  which  ihakes  Quebec  most  famous.  We 
leave  the  city  by  another  gate,  and  at  some  distance  on 
the  open  plain  see  a  lofty  monument  of  stone.  Upon  it 
is  the  simple  inscription : 


HEUE    DIED 

WOLFE 
VICTOUIOrs, 

SEP.    XII. 

MDCCLIX. 


The  battle  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  in  which  General 
Wolfe  fell,  was  one  of  the  turning-points  in  the  world's 
history.  Canada,  hitherto  colonised  and  governed  by 
France,  now  became  a  part  of  the  British  Empire.  The 
French  people  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  became  '  Ai 
subjects,  and  what  had  before  been  doubtful  was  now 
settled,  namely,  that  people  of  British  stock,  rather  than 
French,  should  control  the  greater  part  of  the  North 
American  Continent.  We  can  now  understand  what 
people  are  thinking  of  when  they  speak  of  Quebec  as  a 
very  famous  city. 
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How  Canada  has  been  Kept  for  the  Empire. 

Wo  luivc  seen  how  t'anada  was  taken  from  Franco. 
Let  ns  now  say  something  abont  how  it  has  been  kept 
for  Britain.  Not  many  years  after  Wolfe's  <,n-oat  victory 
at  (»)uebec,  the  war  of  the  American  Picvohition  broke 
ont.  Tlie  Enirlish  colonies  south  of  Canada  revolted 
from  the  Mother  Country,  and  established  an  mdepen- 
dent  (iovernmcnt  of  their  own  under  the  name  of  the 
United  States.  Wishing  to  concpicr  Canada,  they  made 
an  attack  upon  (,)uebec,  but  were  defeated,  and  their 
general  was  slain,  in  an  attempt  to  capture  the  citadel. 
Already  the  French  people  of  the  Province  had  become 
so  satisfied  with  British  rule  that  they  assisted  in  repel- 
ling the  invaders. 

The  "Loyalists." 

Soon  after  this,  Canada  received  a  largo  body  of 
settlers  who  had  a  great  influence  on  the  future  history 
of  the  country.  When  the  war  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion was  over,  there  were  still  in  the  United  States  a 
considerable  number  of  people  who  had  throughout 
continued  loyal  to  the  British  Government.  Unwilling 
to  remain  as  citizens  of  the  new  Republic,  and  In  some 
cases  suffering  persecution  there,  great  numbers  of  them 
removed  to  Canada.  They  have  always  been  known  and 
honoured  as  the  United  Empire  Loyalists.  These 
Loyalists,  to  the  number  of  about  40,000,  found  homes 
in  the  Provinces  ot  Omario,  Xova  Scotia,  and  New 
Brunswick,  districts  then  covered  almost  entirely  with 
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forest,  but  which  soon  became  rilled  by  their  labours 
with  pleasant  farms  and  prosperous  villaj^es  and  towns. 
It  was  not  h)nir,  however,  before  they  were  called  upon 
to  defend  the  homes  they  had  thus  created  and  the  flag 
wliich  they  had  sacrificed  and  suffered  so  uuich  to  live 
under. 

In  1812  war  again  broke  out  between  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  and  the  people  of  the  latter  country  again 
undertook  the  conquest  of  Canada.  Although  the  whole 
population  of  Canada  was  then  but  :;!00,000,  against 
8,000,000  of  their  hostile  neighbours,  the  country  boldly 
prepared  to  meet  the  coming  danger.  Loyalists  and 
French  Canadians  fought  with  equal  bravery  beside  the 
few  regulars  of  the  British  army  then  stationed  in 
Canada. 

Their  efforts  were  crowned  with  success ;  tlio  troops 
of  the  United  States  were  driven  back  at  ahnost  every 
point  of  attack,  and  when  the  war  closed  in  181.5,  though 
many  valuable  lives  had  been  lost,  no  inch  of  soil  was 
surrendered,  and  Canada  has  since  been  left  free  to 
develop  herself  iw  a  part  of  the  British  Empire.  In  this 
way  the  Canadian  people  have  proved  their  right  to  bo 
considered  among  the  most  patriotic  of  British  citizens. 

Self-Government  for  the  Colonies 

But  Canadians  had  to  learn  to  govern  their  country 
as  well  as  defend  it.  When  the  different  provinces  were 
hrst  settled  or  taken  possession  of,  governors,  judges,  and 
other  officers  were  sent  out  from  England  to  manage 
their  allaii-s,  and  make  and  administer  their  laws.     Now 
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it  IS  a  ehamcteristi.  of  our  British  people  when  they  .^o 
abroad  jjKst  as  it  is  at  ho.ne,  that  they  desire,  so  far  as'it 
IS  possible  and  wise,  to  govern  themselves.  This  does 
not  mean  that  every  man  wishto  .0  do  as  he  pleases  for 
good  government  is  not  possible  in  that  way.  It  m^ans 
that  he  wishes  to  liave  a  voice  in  making  the  laws  by 
which  he  is  governed.  ^ 

As  the  new  provinces  increased  in  population,  they 
soon  began  to  feel  that  they  could  make  their  own  local 
laws  better  than  anyone  else,  and  that  they  ouglit  to  be 
allowed  to  tax  then..elves  and  spend  as  they  pleased  the 
money  raised  by  taxation.     After  a  great  deal  of  dis. 
cussion,  larhament  agreed  to  this  claim  that  the  people 
of  Canada  liad  as  much  right  to  control  their  taxation 
and  hke  matters  as  the   people  of  Great  Britain   and 
Ireland  have  in   the   United   Kingdom,  and    so   each 
province  was  allowed   to   form  a  Legislature  or  small 
1  arhament  of  its  own,  while  it  had  a  governor,  not  to 
nake  laws,  but  to  represent  the  Sovereign,  and  to  occupy 
m  these  Provincial  Parliaments  the  same  position  as  the 
Knig  occupies  m  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

In  this  way  the  Canadian  provinces  secured  theridit 
of  self-government  under  the  Crown.  This  was  a  v?rv 
important  step,  since  it  has  done  more  than  anything  else 
to  keep  Canadians  as  contented  and  happy  as  are  subjects 
of  the  Empire  in  liritam  itself.  You  will  timl  that  in  all 
the  great  colonies  where  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  c 
British  or  European  descent  this  same  plan  of  leavinjr 
the  people  to  govern  themselves  is  followed.  Where  the 
people  of  a  colony  are  chieHy  of  other  races  this  cannot 
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bo  (lone,  but  even  in  tbat  ease  our  object  is  to  <,Mve  as 
large  a  measure  of  self-go vernuient  as  possible  to  tliose 
who  are  under  our  rule. 

Canadian  Confederation. 

For  many  years  after  they  were  allowed  to  govern 
themselves  the  provinces  of  Canada  remained  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  each  managing  its  own  affairs  in 
its  own  way.  But  in  the  year  1807  a  great  and  im- 
portant change  Avas  made. 

The  leading  public  men  of  the  country  met  together, 
and  planned  a  system  by  which  all  the  provinces  should 
be  united  under  one  Government,  with  one  great  Parlia- 
ment to  manage  affairs  in  which  the  whole  country  was 
interested,  while  each  province  kept  its  smaller  Legisla- 
ture to  attend  to  what  only  concerned  itself. 

This  Union  was  called  The  Canadian  Confederation. 
The  provinces  united  in  this  way  then  received  in  1807 
the  name  of  "  The  Dominion  of  Canada,"  and  Ottawa 
was  selected  as  the  seat  of  Government.  Since  that 
time,  instead  of  a  governor  for  each  province,  only  one 
Governor-General  goes  out  from  Great  Britain  to  repre- 
sent the  King,  as  the  head  of  the  Government  in  the 
Dominion. 

At  the  head  of  this  chapter  we  see  a  representation 
of  the  Beaver  at  work  surrounded  by  a  border  composed 
of  the  beautiful  Maple  Leaf  The  Beaver  and  the  Maple 
Leaf  have  been  chosen  by  the  Canadians  as  national 
emblems  of  the  industry  and  Avcalth  of  their  l.md.  The 
beaver  always  working  busily  amop^'  the  timber  by  the 
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CHAPTEK  III, 

THE    ravslCAI,   KEATIIIES  „K  CANADA. 

We  have  now  learned  how  Canarla  becan,c  a  part  of  the 
Bntish  h,„p,re,aml   wliy  it  ha,   remained  so      ri 
co.,.,er  .„„,e  of  the  n,„ro  striHn,  ZZ  ^' Z 

Observe  that  on  the  East  there  is  a  great  extent  of 
sea-eoast.  with  ,nany  bays,  ^uifs  and  inleK  t-  f 

an,l  Chaleur  Bay,  while  further  Xorth  is  Hudson  fify 

On  the  Western  s.de  of  the  continent,  again  we  find 
a   long  streteh  of  se.a-coast  „,„ch  brol<e„  nn  by  bav 
»unds  and  .nlets,  whieh  otier  ren.arlcable  onpo  tm^tes 
for  navigation  and  eoninierce.  PportnmMes 

Thus  Canada  has  a  most  striking  maritime  nosifio,, 
on  two  great  oeeans-the  Atlantie,  which  lie  betC  t 
and  tnrope.  and  the  Pacific,  whieh  separates  i  CnT^' 

The  flshene,  „n  the  Eastern  an.lWestern  eoJts  a"e 
prob,ably  the  most  vah.able  and  extensive  in  tl,    wort  1 

E«elleut  tunber  .s  obtained  with  the  greatest  ea.e 
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close  to  the  sea-coast,  and  consequently  great  encourage- 
ment has  been  given  to  ship-builtling. 

The  people  build  and  own  great  numbers  of  ships, 
which  are  engaged  in  the  tisheries,  the  coasting  trade 
and  that  of  the  inland  lakes,  or  in  carrying  on  conuncrco 
with  distant  parts  of  the  world.  As  a  result  of  all  these 
circumstances  the  Dominion  stands  third  in  the  number 
ot  its  nicrcliant  vessels  and  fourth  m  tonnajje  amonir  all 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

Tluis  the  maritime  situation  and  industries  of  the 
country  have  given  Canada,  just  as  they  have  given 
Britain,  many  interests  upon  the  ocean. 

The  Waterways  of  the  Dominion. 

The  feature  of  the  Dominion  which  next  deserves 
notice  is  its  wonderful  system  of  inland  water  conununica- 
tion.  We  have  before  spoken  of  the  immense  extent  of 
the  country.  Wide  as  it  is,  however,  it  is  curiously  open 
in  almost  every  part  to  the  traveller,  the  trader,  or  the 
settler.  The  most  characteristic  feature  of  Canada  is  the 
remarkable  number  and  size  of  its  rivers.  In  connection 
with  the  great  lakes  which  have  been  mentioned,  and 
other  smaller  ones,  these  rivers  stretch  across  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  continent,  and  furnish  it  with  an  almost 
unbroken  series  of  water  highways  such  as  no  other 
country  in  the  world  possesses. 

When  the  Marquis  of  Dufferin  was  Governor- 
General  of  Canada  he  described  this  wonderful  system 
of  Avaterways  in  a  witty  speech  which  he  made  at  the 
city  ot  W  mnipeg,  in  Manitoba. 
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We  shall  quote  a  part  of  his  j^raphic  description, 
After  inentioninjif  that  the  small  size  of  the  maps  on 
which  the  figure  of  the  world  is  depicted  had  prevented 
even  educated  people  from  forming  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  extent  of  the  British  possessions  in  North  America, 
he  said  : — 

A  Wonderful  Picture. 

"  Perhaps  the  best ,  way  of  correcting  such  a  mis- 
apprehension Avould  be  a  summary  of  the  rivers  which 
How  through  them,  for  we  know  that,  as  a  poor  man 
cannot  live  in  a  big  house,  so  a  small  country  cannot 
support  a  big  river. 

"  Now  to  an  Englishman  or  a  Frenchman  the  Severn 
or  the  Thames,  the  Seine  or  the  Rhone,  would  appear 
considerable  streams;  but  in  the  Ottawa,  a  mere 
affluent  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  an  afHucnt,  moreover, 
whicli  reaches  the  parent  stream  six  hundred  miles 
from  its  moutli,  we  have  a  river  nearly  five  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  long,  and  three  or  four  times  as  big  as 
any  of  them. 

"  But  even  after  having  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence 
itself  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  pursued  it  across  Lake  Erie, 
St.  Olair,  Lake  Huron,  and  Lake  Superior  to  Thunder 
Bay— a  distance  of  fifteen  hundred  miles,  where  are  we  ? 
In  the  estimation  of  a  person  who  has  made  the  journey, 
at  the  end  of  all  things ;  but  to  us,  who  know  better, 
scarcely  at  the  beginning  of  the  great  fluvial  systems  of 
the  Dominion ;  for  from  that  spot— that  is  to  say,  from 
Thunder  Bay— we  are  able  at  once  to  ship  our  astonished 
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tr^eller  on  u.  the  Kaministiquia,  a  rivor  of  s.,n.o 
h.ndred  nu  cs  !.,„..  Thence,  ahnost  in  a  strai,.ht  lin. 
Lakrid  i"'"  "  ''  ^"^^  Shebandowan.  an!i  Rainy 
vards  U  1  T~'  -f 'i^-nt  stn.un  tl.ree  hundred 
>ards  broad  and  a  couple  of  hundred  tniles  lontj  down 

h  ch^  thou^dM  unmuuve  as  con.pared  with  the  inland 
sea.  he  has  left  hehnul  hin.,  will  probal.ly  be  fo,n.d 
sutheiently  extensive  to  render  hiin  fearlu'lly  sea-siek 
durinj,'  his  passajre  across  it. 

"For  the  last  ei<dity  n.iles  of  his  voyage,  however,  ho 
wd  be  consoled  by  sadnig  through  a  succession  of  land- 
locked channels,  the  beauty  of  whose  scenery,  while  it 
rescnbies,  certainly  excels  the  far-famed  Thousand 
Islands  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

"  From  this  lacustrine  paradise  of  sylvan  beauty  we 
are  able  at  once  to  transfer  our  friend  to  the  Winnipeir 
a  river  whose  existen-^  i^  the  very  heart  and  centre  of 
the  contment  is  m  .....elt  one  of  Nature's  most  deh>htful 
imracles--so  beautif  .1  and  varied  are  its  rocky  banks 
Its  tufted  islands  ;  so  broad,  so  deep,  so  fervid  is  the 
volume  of  its  waters,  the  extent  of  their  lake-like  ex- 
pansions, and  the  tremendous  power  of  their  rapids 

''  At  last  let  us  suppose  wo  have  landed  our  traveller 
at  the  town  of  Winnipe^^,  the  half-way  house  of  the  con- 
tinent, the  capital  of  the  Prairie  Province 
Having  had  so  much  of  water,  having  now  reached  'the 
home  of  the  buflfalo,  like  the  extenuated  Falstafi"  he 
naturally  'babbles  of  green  fields'  and  careers  in 
r* 
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mia.Lriimti.m  ..ver  (ho  rrrecn  j^'msscs  of  the  pmlrio.     Not 

;^'. '^"-     •     •     ■     ^^'«  ^'I'^y  l''"i«l"Hnlo  V(Mir(|tiuyiin(lask 
Imu  whi.-h  ho  will  usmul  tirst-tho  Red  River  or  the 
Assinibome   -two  streams,  the  one  five  Imiuirod  miles 
.•>n-    the   other    io.ir   hundred   .md   ei-hty,    which    so 
h.'I'pily    nmi-le    their    waters    within  your  city  linn'ts 
A.ter  havni-  jriven  l;ini  a  prelinn'nary  canter  up  these 
respective  rivers  we  take  hini  off  to  Lake  Winnipeg  an 
inland  sea  ;{()()  nulcs  Ion-  and   upwards  of  (JO  broad 
dnrin.!,^  tlu-  navigation  of  which,  for  many  a  weary  hour' 
ho  will  find  himself  out  of  sijrht  of  land,  and  probably  a 
^'ood  deal  more  indisposed  than  ever  he  was  on  the  Lake 
ot  the  W  cods,  or  even  the  Atlantic. 

"At  the  north-west  an-le  of  Lake  Winnipe-  he  hits 
upon  the  mouth  of  the  Saskatchewan,  the  t^ateway  to 
tlie  North- West,  and  the  startin-  point  to  another  1  500 
nules  of  navi-blo  water  Howing  nearly  due  East  and 
\N  est  between  its  alluvial  banks. 

"  Havinj,^  now  reached  the  .ot  of  the  Rooky 
Mountains,  our  Ancient  Mariner-for  by  this  time  he 
will  be  quite  entitled  to  such  an  appellation -knowiii-- 
that  water  cannot  run  up-hill,  fetls  certain  his  aquatic 
experiences  are  ccmcluded. 

"  He  was  never  moie  mistaken.  We  immediately 
launch  him  upon  the  Athabasca  pjid  Mackenzie  Rivers 
an  start  hmi  on  a  longer  trip  than  he  has  yet  under- 
taken-the  navigation  of  the  Macken>cie  River  alone 
exceeding  2,500  miles.  If  he  survives  this  last  experience 
we  wmd  up  his  peregrinations  by  a  concluding  voyacroof 
1,400  miles  down  the  Fraser  River,  or,  if  he  preferl  it 
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Jl.o  Thompson  River,  to  Vi,,.,ria.  in  Vunouvor  wl.enco 

ickot  t..r  that  purpose.  1...  will  pmhubly  prefer  ..otli,... 
l»o.MG  o,,  tlic  Canadian  Pacific.  "' 

with  ;T''''  '"  ?'''  ""•••"^'•'^•'•^"'  tl'"«-  whouivacquuintcl 

vith  the  eountvy  are  aware  that,  for  the  sake  of  l,revitv 

I  have  onntte,!  thousands  of  nules  of  other  lakes  and' 

r  vers  wln.h  water  various  regions  of  the  North- West  - 

Lak?''w''^  ^''''''  '^''  ^'^^y  ^''''''  I-ake  Manitoba. 
Lake  Winmpegosis.  Shoal  Lake,  and  others,  alon.: 
whoso  niternunable  banks  and  shores  I  nM.d.t  have 
cira-od,  and  Hnally  externiinatcd,our  way-worn  guest."* 

Natural  Divisions. 

The  vast  breadth  of  Canada,  whieh  is  watered  by  this 
•narkable  systen,  of  lakes  and  rivers,  n.ay  be  ro^hly 
.hvKled  mto  lour  sections,  each  with  a  specil  charrete'r 
ot  its  own. 

}    The  great  WooDLANr)  Regiov,  extending  over  the 
Sou  hand  East,  and  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 

Srio  ^'"'^   ^''^''  ""^  ^^'"  ''''^''"  extremity  of 

2.  The  great  Pkairie  Couxtry,  beginning  with  the 
I  rovmce  of  Manitoba,  and  extending  westward  to  the  foot 

nor  !'^         ?i  ^['""""'''r'  '''''^'  ''  ^'•'^'•^•■"g  l^'-eadth  from 
aorth  to  south  of  some  hundreds  of  miles 

fho  R  '?'  ^y;^^'^"^^'^^  «^^'^i">-.  which  includes  all  between 
the  Rocky  Mountams  and  the  Paciiic  Ocean. 

•  A  lar-er  map  than  can  b,,  givon  in  this  book  umy  be  iistd  wifb  ...1 
vantage  ,n  tracing  out  the  cour.  of  Earl  Dufterin-e  ilnagin::;  Jo:!;'- 
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1    T'      Arctic  Slope  .»{'  tlio   coMiiiK.iu,  oxfendinjr 
i'^v    i!-..    1  visions  iih-cmly  moiitiorioil  iiorthuunl  lo  tlio 

r.'<"Cill     'y       all. 

The   Climate    of   Canada. 


^^''i'•  .]       'itWntli  «>r  Friiifo  was  sii,Mun,i,'  the 
ho  gave  up  Canada  to  bo  a  part  ot'  tlio 


tr<M«\  I" 

Briu  -li  L,'  ;  .  '  s  said  to  Ijavo  oxolaiinod,  "  Aftor  all, 
^^  '^    '^iy  '    '  los  of  »no\v. "     No  doul.t  ho  said  this  to 

niako  tlio  loa^  oi  Franco  and  the  ijfain  <>f  Kn<,diind  s.oni 
loss  than  thoy  wnv.  But  he  also  oxi>rossfd  an  opinion 
wliKfh  was  onoo  vory  common  ahout  Canada.  It  was 
boliovod  that  tlbj  cold  was  su  sfveiv  and  ihf  snow  lay 
so  long  upon  the  ground  that  the  (ountry  was  scarcely 
Ht  for  men  to  live  in.  Wo  now  know  that  this  was  a 
mistake,  and  that  the  climato  of  large  parts  of  Canada  is 
well  suited  for  Eun.peans,  and  particularly  adapted  for 
making  the  people  of  the  country  healthy  and  hardy. 

As  Canada  strotchcN  from  about  the  latitude  of  Naples 
in  Italy  to  the  ocean  which  surrounds  the  North  Polo, 
and  as  it  has  lofty  mountain  ranges  as  well  as  level 
plains,  the  ilitterences  of  climate  are  groat.  Speakini,' 
generally  of  the  provinces  which  have  been  settled,  it 
may  bo  said  that  the  winters  arc  old  and  the  summers 
hot.  All  travellers  agre  >,  however,  that  the  exceeding 
dryne.ss  of  the  atmosphere  makes  both  cold  and  heat 
less  felt  than  in  countries  where  the  air  is  moist. 

In  the  Eastern  or  Maritime  Provinces  the  winter 
climate  is  made  Lss  severe  and  the  sumnK  r  climare 
peculiarly  delightful  from  the  nearness  of  the  set^.     In 
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SM.nlKrn  Ontario,  poarnos,  .,^ra,,os,  nu.l  like  fn.iis  rip.-n  in 
''"V:i""V'>"l  are  lurt^ely  cnlMvalu.l.    On  tho  far  wLstorn 
pmrnos,  n.  the   terntnnos  near  ,ho  Ho.ky   M<.,nUains 
cu.tlo  are  loun.l  to  beslookand  fat  a»t.r.M-a.in,'..n,<loors 
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through  tho  winter  months.  Here  tlie  u-ar.n  "  Chinook  " 
wmds  prevent  the  snovv  fron.  lying  long  on  the  gronnd. 
rJ^rl  ';  '1^'  Mountains,  on  the  l'a<.tic  slope  of 
l^ritLsh  Columh.a,  the  cl.niatc  is  milder  tlian  in  anv 
other  part  of  Canada,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  most 


delightful  in  the  world. 
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The   Canadian   Winter. 


To  keep  their  homes  comfortable  in  winter,  Canadians 
build  warm  houses  and  have  plentiful  supplies  of  wood 
and  coal.  But  while  they  do  this,  they  live  much  in  the 
open  air.  The  singular  clearness,  dryness,  and  stillness  of 
the  atmosphere  give  to  healthy  people  a  feelih^  of  exhil- 
aration, so  that  winter  is  in  Canada  the  favourite  season 
for  outdoor  amusements.  Canadian  boys  and  girls  love 
during  the  winter  months^  to  spend  the  whole  day  or  the 
bright  moonlight  evenings  in  the  clear  cold  air,  keeping 
themselves  warm  with  the  brisk  exercise  of  skatinir,  snow- 
shoemg,  tobogganing,  or  similar  winter  anuiseinents, 
which  they  think  more  delightful  than  any  others  in  the 
world. 

The  winters  are  long  and  the  springs  later  than  in 
England,  but  the  warmth  of  summer  makes  the  growth 
of  vegetaiion  so  rapid  that  by  the  middle  of  July  crops 
are  as  forward  as  in  this  country,  and  in  some  parts 
harvesting  begins  earlier  than  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

If  we  leave  the  settled  provinces  and  go  northward, 
the  climate  becomes  colder  and  the  winters  longer.  At 
last  we  reach  a  region  unsuited  for  agriculture.  Here 
the  country  is  at  first  heavily  wooded,  but  finally  even 
the  forest  trees  become  stunted  or  altogether  disappear. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    PROVIN-CES  OF   CANADA    AND   THE[R    PIJODUCTS. 

Political  Divisions. 

The  Dominion  is  made  up  of  nine  Provinces-Nova 
Scotia,  Pnnce  Edward  Island,  New  Brunswick,  Quebec 
Ontario,  Manitoba,  British  Columbia,  Alberta,  and 
Saskatchewan.  The  last  two  of  these  Provinces  have 
lately  (1905)  been  formed  out  of  the  vast  rei,non  usually 
spoken  of  as  tlie  North- West  Territories,  which  covers 
the  wliole  northern  part  of  the  country.  Other  provinces 
may  liureafter  bo  formed  in  the  same  way. 

The  capital  city  of  the  whole  Dominion  is  Ottawa 
situated  on  the  Ottawa  River,  and  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario.  Here  are  the  Parliament  Buildings  and  the 
great  public  offices,  and  here  the  (;overnor-(4eneral 
resides.  Ottawa  is  the  centre  of  a  large  lumber  trade 
The  Parliament  Buildings  occupy  a  very  commanding 
site  on  the  hign  bauKs  of  the  Ottawa  River. 

We  may  now  make  a  very  brief  study  of  each  of  the 
provinces  into  which  Canada  is  divided. 

The  Maritime  Provinces. 

Under  the  rule  of  the  French  the  present  provinces  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  were  known  by  the 
name  of  Acadia.  Together  with  Prince  Edward 
Island,  they  are  now  usually  spoken  of  as  the  Maritime 
Provinces  of  Canada,  from  their  position  on  the  seaboard 
ot  the  Domuuon.     The  waters  which  surround  them  are 
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the  centre  of  the  most  important  fisheries  of  Canada 
wh.ch  furnish  employment  to  a  considerable  part  of  the' 
popu  ation  settled  along  the  coasts.  The  hltrbonrs  of 
the  Maritnne  Provinces  are  of  great  importance  to  the 
commerce  of  Canada,  since  they  are  the  only  ones  open 
throughout  the  year-those  of  the  river  8t.  Lawrence 
bemg  closed  by  ice  during  tlio  winter. 

The  Dominion  has  good  winter  ports  at  Halifax  St 
Jonn,  and  St.  Andrews. 

While  the  three  Maritime  Provinces  are  alike  in 
having  great  fishing  interests,  their  resources  in  other 
Avays  are  different,  and  it  will  therefore  be  well  to  say 
somethmg  about  them  separately.  ' 

Nova  Scotia. 

Nova  Scotia  and  the  neighbouring  island  of  Cape 
Breton,  which  forms  part  of  the  Province,  have  large 
deposits  of  excellent  coal,  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  speak  more  particularly  in  another  chapter.  Iron- 
ore  IS  found  in  great  abundance  and  of  excellent  quality 
and,  as  in  England,  the  beds  of  iron-ore  are  neai- those 
of  coal.  Gold  occurs  over  a  considerable  area  of  country 
chiefly  in  veins  of  quarts,  from  which  it  is  obtained  by 
crushing.  -^ 

Some  districts  of  Nova  Scotia  are  rocky  and  barren, 
but  in  others  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  suited  for  all  kinds 
of  agriculture,  and  peculiarly  adapted  for  growing  fruit 
Iho  orchards  of  xNova  Scotia  have  long  been  Lnous. 
and  there  is  a  large  export  of  apples  to  the  markets  of 
iiritain  and  the  United  States. 
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The  mines,  farms,  forests,  and  fisheries  of  Nova 
Scotia  give  its  inhabitants  a  great  variety  of  protitablo 
occupation. 

The  chief  city,  Halifax,  has  one  of  the  finest  harbours 
in  the  Empire.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  and  has  for  a 
long  time  been  the  only  place  in  Canada  where  regiments 
of  the  Imperial  army  were  regularly  stationed.  New 
arrangements  are  being  completed  for  handing  over  the 
care  of  this  great  station,  and  the  expense  of  maintaining 
it,  to  tho  people  of  Canada. 

Halifax  is  also  the  summer  station  for  our  men-of-war 
of  the  North  American  squadron,  and  is  tho  port  to 
which  Canadian  mail-steamers  come  in  the  winter  when 
tho  St.  Lawrence  is  closed  with  ice. 

Louisburg  in  Cape  Breton  and  Annapolis  on  the  Bay 
of  Fimdy  are  noted  as  having  been  old  French  strong- 
holds. 

New  Brunswick. 

New  Brunswick  was  at  one  time  the  most  densely 
Avooded  province  of  Canada,  and  it  still  has  extensive 
forests  in  the  centre  and  north  of  the  country.  Noble 
rivers  flow  eastward  into  tho  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and 
southward  into  tho  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  in  every  part  the 
province  is  well  watered.  The  scenery  of  the  largest 
river,  the  St.  John,  is  often  compared  in  point  of  beauty 
with  that  of  the  Hudson  or  the  Rhine. 

For  many  years  in  its  earlier  history  the  industry  of 
the  people  of  New  Brunswick  was  largely  turned  to  the 
trade  in  timber  and  to  ship-building.  As  the  vast  forests 
have  been  cleared  away,  fertile  farms  have  taken  their 
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pla'^0,  and  now  along  the  valleys  of  tho  *^rcnt  rivers 
and  in  many  other  sections  tho  country  is  tilled  with  a 
prosperous  agricultural  population.  There  ar<-  still  largo 
areas  of  fertile  forest-lands  unoccupied  and  awaiting 
settlement,  especially  in  tho  north(>rn  counties.  Tho 
many  railways  which  have  heen  built  in  every  direction 
through  the  province  now  make  these  lands  easily 
aoce.ssil.le  to  tho  settler,  and  also  furnish  him  with  a 
roady  means  of  sending  his  produce  to  market. 

Some  of  the  rivers  of  New  Brunswick  are  widely 
known  as  salmon-fishing  streams,  and  sportsmen  con)' 
from  many  distant  parts  of  tho  world  every  year  to  spend 
a  few  weeks  upon  tlieir  banks.  The  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy  attract  in  summer 
numbers  of  visitors  who  seek  in  the  cool  sea-breezes  an 
escape  from  tho  severe  heat  of  the  inland  and  southern 
parts  of  America. 

On  the  sea-coast  of  New  Brunswick  the  people  often 
combine  the  occupations  of  former  and  fisherman,  in  the 
inland  parts  of  farmer  and  lumberman.  Of  the  latter 
occupation  we  shall  learn  more  further     n. 

St.  John,  tho  largest  city,  has  a  tine  harbour,  which 
is  one  of  the  winter  ports  of  Canada.  Tho  capital  of  the 
province  i.s  Fredericton,  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  St.  John  Kiver,  here  more  than  half  a  mile  wide. 
For  weeks  during  the  spring  and  early  sunnncr  the  suriiice 
of  this  broad  river  is  covered  with  timber  floating  down 
towards  the  sea.     It  is  on  its  way  to  Kngland. 

On  the  next  page  is  a  picture  of  the  Cathedral  at 
Fredericton.     An  English  enn'grant  might  imagine  that 
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it  had  been  transplanted  from  his  native  village.     It  was, 
in  truth,  built  to  resemble  the  villa^'e  church  at  Snettis- 
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ham  in  Norfolk,  while  the  great  East  window  is  an  exact 
copy  of  one  in  Selby  Abbey,  Yorkshire. 

The  Bay  of  Fundy. 
The  Bay  of  Fundy,  which  separates  Nova  Scotia  from 
New  Brunswick,  has  long  been  famed  for  having  the 
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lii<,'licst   tides   in  the  world.     Thoy  are  siipi)()sed  to  bo 

caused  partly  by  the  meeting  of  the  tidal  waves  of  tho 

North  and  South  Atlantic  oti"  the  American  coast,  and 

partly  by  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  Bay,  which  tapers 

gradually  like  a  funnel,  so  that  at  its  head  the  waters  are 

compressed  into  a  narrow 

space,  and   at  flood-tides 

rise  to  the  height  of  fifty 

or  even  sixty  feet.     The 

sediment    deposited     by 

these  tides  forms  marshes 

of    great    extent.     With 

immense     labour     large 

tracts  have  been  protocted 

from  the  inroads  of  the 

sea  by    means  of  dykes, 

but  the  exceeding  fertility 

of  the  land  well  repays  all 

the    trouble    which    has 

been  taken  in  reclaiminjr 

It.     On  these  marshes  in 

both  Xew  Brunswick  and 

Nova  Scotia  many  cattle 

are  reared   and  fattened 

for  English  markets. 


FIG.    14. — MAI-    OK    THE    MAKITIME 
I'KOVIXCES. 


Ocean  Cables  and  Wireless  Telegraphy. 

Most  of  the  ocean  cables  which  cross  the  Atlantic 
reach  the  American  Continent  at  different  points  in 
Nova   Scotia.      Canso,    on    the  strait    which    .separates 
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^..va  S.or,a  U-om  (l.o  y.uul  of  I'apo  JJreton,  is  the 
ch.ft  LuHl,n,,.-point  for  those  cal.Ies.  and  here  there  is 
alNvays  a  hu-e  stafJ'  of  telegraph  operators  busily 
employed  in  repeating  the  messages  which  arc  constantly 
passmg  to  anrl  fro  across  the  Atlantic. 

But  a  still  more  woadcrful  means  of  commnnication 


IIG.    ,0.~T1.E    MAUC.XI    TKANSATLANTIC    WIUKLESs   TELEOUAn.V 

STATION    AT   CAPE    HKETON. 

(I'liot.   L.  <;.  Sty:,uer,  Oq^  Breton,  Xova  Sctla.) 

than  that  by  deep-sea  cables  has  now,  as  yon  probabiv 
all  know  been  discovered.  A  clever  inventor,  Air 
Marconi,  has  found  that  messages  ca^  he  sent  Ions 
distances  through  the  air  without  the  use  ■  any  cable  at 
all.  At  (Jlace  Bay,  in  Cape  Breton,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic,  may  be  seen  the  singular-lookin-r  struc 
tnres  shown  on  this  page.  Thoy  were  used'^^y  Mr 
Mar-con,  in  his  first  attempts  to  send  wireless  messa<res 
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Across  the  Atliuitio  to  ('<.nnvill      It;.  .    ,    , 

Prince  Edward  Island. 

Guirof'se'°r''''"""'°  "•'*'''"""  =••''"''  '"""d,  in  tho 

U,  ull »    T,     "r""'.'^  "'■"-""  "'""'  '■-  •■(■""Ion  of- 
U.„.ulu.      noma  Ls  x,„(,n,l«rly  fertile  ,u„|  l,i„l,lv  .ulti 

g    oi  up  to  t  ,™"-"r""'^'  ■""''■'■  '-^  ^''■""»'  -.tiroly 
Oyster  ^°,.  '     '"'™'  "''  "^'""«  "»''  '"'-"""^^ 

J     sui Miner  tho  island  m  a  fovourito  resort  of  tourists 
J""-."""':" •"'ic»li"n  with  the  nu.inl,u„l  is  , liZ      ' 

hen  hlls  the  ncighbonnng  f,M,Ifs   a,„I  straFts     It  h-,s 
been  propose,!  to  .et  rW  of  this  .litHonltv  1,      ons'Je 
"IS  a  tunnel  under  the  str.iis  i„  .1,     '         '-""s"i'ct- 
-Nova  Scotia.  "'"  """'•''"  I'"""  "'' 

^^  Jharlottetown  is  the  eapital  and   ehief  cit,  of  the 

The  Acadians. 
In  all  tho  Jlaritituo  Provinces  of  Canada  there  aro 

Bay  of  Fundv  /the  C.'f  K     I  /  ^^  "^'^"  T"'""^  ^''>^  the 

taking  was  a/ndoned  "af^-  two  IrthT''    .,\."*°"u^.tely  tlu\s  under- 
spent upon  it  and  whe.  f^  3;  ^t^i    "^  '^  '°''*"  ''''  '^'^° 
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districts  inhabited  chiefly  hy  the  descendants  of  the 
early  Frenidi  settlers  of  tiio  ((Uintry,  who  are  called 
Acadians.  They  coninionly  speak  both  French  and 
Enj^lish,  and  are  a  simple-minded,  industrious  peasantry, 
little  chan<,'ed  from  what  they  were  mon;  than  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  when  they  first  became  IJritish  subjects. 

Quebec  and  the  French  Canadians. 

The  Province  of  Quebec  is  nearly  four  times  the  size 
of  England.  When  French  Canadians  first  became 
British  subjects  in  1759  they  only  numbered  between 
sixty  and  seventy  thousand,  but  they  have  now  increased 
to  more  than  a  million  and  a  half,  and  the  great 
majority  of  these  are  found  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 
They  have  retained  the  French  language  and  many 
French  laws  and  customs,  so  that  it  is  very  diflicult  for 
a  traveller  to  believe,  in  many  parts  of  Quebec,  that  he 
is  really  in  a  British  country.  But  there  are  few  more 
contented  and  patriotic  citizens  of  the  Empire  than  the 
French  Canadians,  for  they  know  that  under  the  British 
Government  they  have  obtained  far  more  liberty  than 
they  ever  had  under  that  of  France,  and  are  free  not 
only  to  govern  themselves,  but  to  take  a  large  share  in 
the  government  of  the  whole  Dominion.  The  hahitants, 
as  the  (Quebec  peasants  arc  called,  are,  like  the  Acadians 
of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  a  simple,  contented,  indus- 
trious people,  much  attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  and  to  the  old  customs  which  their  ancestors 
brought  from  Normandy  and  Brittany.  Among  the 
better-educated  classes  English  is  spoken  as  freely  as 
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French,  and  some  of  the  n.ost  l.riHiunt  speakers  in  ,ho 
Canmhan  Parliament  are  Frenchn.cn  w1m»  can  he  cl,.- 
quent  in  Loth  lan^niages. 

The  Ilivcr  St.  Lawrence  flows  throuj^h  the  Province 
of  ^^uebec.  an.l  .s  the  ,^a•eat  outlet  for  the  productions  ot 
10  >Vest.  Down  its  u.any  lar^^e  tributaries  are  hroucd.t 
the  vast  quantities  of  find.er  which  Quebec  every  ytar 
sends  to  lir.tan,.  Siruated  on  the  banks  of  the  St  Law- 
rence  are  the  two  cities  of  Quebec  and  Montreal'  Tho 
lormer  was  the  ancient  capital  of  French  Tanada.  and^ 
•s  .11  retains  tlie  ina.ssive  walls  whicli  onco  n.ade  it  an 
almost  nnprognablo  fortress. 

Montreal  is  the  largest  city  of  the  Dominion,  and  tho 
centre  ol  steam  ronununication  and  tnulo  with  C;reat 
1  ritaui.     It  ,s  the   Liverpool  of  Canada.     All  throu-di 
the  .season  when  navigation  is  open,  the  long  li„o  "of 
wharves  along  the  St.  Lawrence  is  crowded  with  stean,- 
ships  and  sailing-vessels,  some  unloading  the  cargoes  of 
K.>ods  which   they  have  brought,  chiefly  from   llritain 
others  being  htdon  with  what  Canada  has  to  .sen.l  back 
in  return.     In  a  single  year  tliere  thus  went  awav  from 
Montreal  about  (>,000,0()<)  bushels  of  grain,  lOO.fKK)  000  lbs 
of  chee-se.  60,000  head  of  cattle.  4(J,000  shce,     270  000 
barrels  of  apples,  and  120,0(M),000  f.    f  of  lumber.     J  rom 
some  of  these  flgures  we  may  learn  now  Canada  helps  to 
feed  Lngland.  ^ 

Ontario. 

Ontario  is  the  wealthiest  and  most  populous  province 
ot  the  Domimon.  Ir.  has  an  area  of  more  than  200  000 
square   miles,  or  80.000  more  than  the  whole  of 'tho 
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Uniterl  Kinj^doin.  Ati  nnnsimlh-  lart^o  proportion  .,f  tho 
soil  IS  tit  for  tilhi^rcnnd  iimch  of  it  is  exceedingly  fortilo 
Tho  crrout  wealth  of  the  country  is  in  its  farms,  whi.l, 
liavo  luxMi  forniod  l)y  ,i,'ni.hmlly  cloirini,'  uway  the'  forest 
Wheat,  cattle,  cheese,  butter,  and  fruit  are  exported  in 
great  quantities,  chiefly  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Barley 
and  some  other  forms  of  farm  pr.)duce  Hnd  a  largo 
market  m  the  United  States. 

Wide  areas  of  unocciqiied  forest-land  still  exist,  which 
furnish  timber  for  tho  British  markets  and  o«or  homes 
to  the  emigrant. 

Jiorth  of  Lake  Superior  there  is  a  wide  extent  of 
comitry  .so  rough  and  rocky  that  little  of  it  is  arlapted  to 
agri(;uiture.  But  this  district  is  wonderfully  rich  in 
minerals— especially  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  nickel,  the 
last  a  n)etal  which  is  becoming  of  great  importance  in 
the  arts,  and  is  here  found  in  greater  abundance  than  in 
any  other  part  of  tho  world.  In  the  district  bordering 
upon  Lake  Huron  rich  petroleum  wells  and  valuable 
salt  springs  are  found.  Important  manufacturing 
mdustries  are  rapidly  growing  up  in  many  of  tho  citiel 
and  towns. 

Bordered  by  the  four  great  lakes,  Ontario,  Erie 
Huron,  and  Superior,  and  with  the  St.  Lawrence  furnish- 
ing an  outlet  to  tho  sea,  Ontario  is  admirably  situated 
for  carrying  on  trade  with  Britain,  the  United  States, 
and  tho  other  provinces  of  Canada. 

The  famous  Falls  of  Niagara  arc  upon  a  river  of  tho 
same  name,  which  separates  ()nt,ario  from  the  State  of 
New  York  and  connects  Lake  Krie  with  Lake  Untario. 
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Hero  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  pour  in  a  mighty 
torrent  over  a  precipice  158  feet  high,  presenting  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  sights  to  be  met  with  in  the  whole 
world. 

Toronto,  the  principal  city  of  Ontario,  situated  upon 
Lake  Ontario,  has  a  population  numbering  about  250,000 
It  is  a  university  town,  and  an  important  centre  of  trade 
and  manufacture. 

Kingston  also  has  a  largo  university,  and  a  military 
college.     Many  of  the  young  men  educated  at  this  college 
have  become  officers  in   the   Ikitish   Army.     London 
Hamilton,  Guelph,  and  BeUeviUe  arc  other  considerable 
towns. 

"Lumbering." 

The  whole  of  Eastern  Canada  was  originally  a  vast 
forest.  For  more  than  a  .hundred  years  the  cutting  of 
tunbcr,  or  "  lumber."  as  it  is  called  in  Canada,  from  these 
forests,  for  shipment  to  Britain  and  othe.-  places,  has 
been  one  of  the  principal  occupations  of  the  people  in 
large  sections  of  the  country,  and  it  is  still  a  very  im- 
portant industry,  the  export  of  wood  in  various  forms 
being  greater  than  that  of  any  other  single  product  of 
Canada. 

Most  of  this  timber  is  shipped  from  ports  on  the  River 
and  (Julf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
The  larger  portion  comes  to  Liverpool,  which  is  the  centre 
ot  the  Canadian  timber  trade  in  England,  but  some  is 
sent  to  other  British  ports.  Every  summer  hundreds  ol 
ships  and  thousands  of  sailors  are  omploved  in  carryina 
this  timber  from  Canadian  forests  across  the  Atlantic" 
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In  riroat  I3riuiin  it  is  used  for  house  and  shi,.  b„ildin.^ 
m  nnnes,  l,>r  n.annlacturing  furniture  and  niachiner'v 
and  m  niany  other  ways. 

The  work  of  getting  the  timber  out  of  the  forest  is 
called  "  lumbering."  and  furnishes  one  of  the  inost  pic- 
turesque  aspects  of  life  in  Eastern  Canada. 

The  climate  of  the  country  is  curiously  adapted  to  the 
necessities  of  this  great  industry.  At  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, or  early  in  December,  the  severe  frosts  begin  to  be 
telt.  Ihese,  which  in  some  countries  are  looked  upon  as 
a  hardship,  here  come  as  the  greatest  blessing.  The  ground 
begins  to  freeze,  and  the  rivers  are  covered  with  ice  The 
whole  surface  of  the  soil,  even  in  the  swamps  and  bo.^s 
becomes  as  firm  as  a  pavement.  Soon  the  whole  countn' 
IS  covered  with  snow-slightly  at  first,  but  gradually  the 
depth  becomes  greater,  with  successive  snowfalls,  as  the 
winter  advances. 

This  is  the  lumberman's  opportunity. 
Everywhere   through   the  forest   he  may  drive  his 
teams  of  horses  or  oxen,  and  whore  he  goes   the  snow 
quickly  becomes  compact,  making  an  easy  highway  over 
places  which  in  summer  are  impassable. 

During  the  autumn  tracts  of  forest  have  been  care- 

nlly  selected  for  the  winter's  operations,  and  out  of  rou-h- 

hewn   timber  large   "camps"  or  "shanties"  have  been 

built,   often   large   enough   to   accomnio.late   fifty   or  a 

Jiundred  men. 

As  winter  puts  a  stop  to  work  on  farms  and  in  the 
saw-mills,  great  bodies  of  labourers  Hnd  their  way  to 
these  distant  winter  homes. 
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Then  the  forest,  uhicli  hus  l^ocii  loft  to  utter  loneli- 
ness throiitrh  the  long  drowsy  (la\s  of  snninicr,  bicomes 
for  months  a  seene  of  strenuous  activity.  On  all  sides  the 
axe  of  the  chopper  is  heard,  as  he  cuts  down  tall  trees, 
which  fall  with  vrhomtr  ^.^ish.  trims  o^' the  branches,  and 
divides  the  trunks  into  |)roper  ien<rths. 

Then  the  large  pieces  of  tindter  arc  put  on  sleds  and 
hauled  to  the  nearest  stream,  seldom  more  tluin  two  or 
three  miles  away,  on  the  hanks  of  which  thev  are  piled 
up  in  what  are  called  "  brows."  A  brow  often  contains 
many  thousand  pieces  of  timber. 

But  the  timber  is  still  sometimes  hundreds  of  mile? 
from  the  mills  where  it  is  to  bo  sawn  or  the  ports  fr-,m 
which  it  is  to  be  shipped.     How  does  it  get  there  .? 

Frost  and  snow  prepared  the  highway  over  wiiich  it 
was  drawn  from  its  place  in  the  forest  to  the  river  bank. 
Another  change  in  the  seasons  prepares  a  more  splendid 
highway  to  .serve  the  lumberman's  next  purpose.    Spring 
draws  near— the  sun  grows  more  powerful— the  snows 
melt  and  till  every  brook  and  river  bed  to  the  brim  with 
a  rushing  flood  of  water.     The  lumbermen  cut  awav  the 
stays  and  supports  of  the  brows  of  logs,  and  the  whole 
mass  tumbles  into  the  stream  and  is  swept  down  by  the 
current.      Gangs  of  "stream-drivers"  as  the  workmen 
arc  now  called,  follow  along  the  banks   to  push  off  ^h 
logs  which  get  caught  in  the  rocks  or  entangled  in  the 
bushes  which  border  the  streams.     Far  down  the  river, 
where  the  current  has  grown  broad  and  deep,  "  booms"' 
are   arranged    to   catch    the   Hoating   timber.     It   is    a 
connnon  sight  to  see  on  the  great  rivers  booms  containing-- 
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'"any  hund.-d  thousands  of  lo^s,  and  .overin,^  .....uy 
a(.res  o  iho  wuhT.  Hero  the  loj^s  are  sorted,  son.,  dll 
t.nKMislung  n.ark  liuvni^^  been  put  on  each  l.v  its  ouner 
before  ,t  lelt  tlie  forest.  They  are  nou-  fornu.!  into 
lar^e  raits  and  floate<l  doun  to  the  ports  or  to  the  sau - 
n.-lls.  uh.,-re  they  are  cut  into  boards  or  "deals"  bef..re 
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shipment.     Timber  not  thi 
itL 


IS  sawn  is  rough!  V  hewn  before 
eaves  the  forest,  and  shipped  as  "  s<|uare  tiuiber." 

Cutting  up  the  Timber. 

Most  of  the  logs,  however,  are  prepare:!  lor  exr.orta- 
Uon  n.  the  saw-nulls.  All  through  the  .sununer  months 
a  Umadian  .saw-ruiil  presents  a  scene  of  wonderful 
aciiv  It  Y", 
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Sometimes  tlie  inacliinery  is  dri^'en  by  steam.  More 
often  the  mill  is  built  beside  a  water-fall,  where  the 
force  of  the  running  stream  furnishes  the  necessary 
power. 

One  by  one  the  huge  logs  fresh  from  the  forest  are 
drawn  up  in  rapid  succession  from  the  water,  and  pass 
into  one  end  of  the  mill  to  reappear  in  a  few  minutes  at 
the  other  end  ready  for  the  Enghsh  market.  First  a 
carefully  arranged  set  of  saws  cuts  the  log  into  planks  or 
boards  of  the  required  thickness  ;  each  of  these  then  goes 
into  the  hands  of  the  trinnners,  one  set  of  whom  with 
circular  saws  cuts  off  the  rough  edges,  and  passes  it  on  to 
others  who  measure  it  to  proper  lengths,  cut  off  the  ends, 
and  mark  upon  each  piece  its  dimensions,  after  which  it 
is  carried  at  once  to  the  "lumber  yard,"  where  it  is 
placed  in  immense  piles  awaiting  shipment.  The  better 
portions  of  the  refuse  Avood  are  cut  into  laths  and  palings 
— the  remainder  is  used  for  fuel.  Thus  a  few  minutes  is 
sufficient  to  change  a  large,  rough  pine-tree  into  shapely 
planks,  ready  for  the  tools  of  the  carpenter. 

Lumbermen  and  backwoodsmen  acquire  great  skill  in 
the  use  of  the  axe,  and  no  accomplishment  is  more  use- 
ful to  anyone  living  in  the  newer  parts  of  Eastern 
Canada.  A  settler  who  has  this  skill  can  not  only  clear 
up  the  forest,  prepare  timber  for  market,  and  supply 
himself  with  fuel  with  his  axe,  but  almost  without  the 
help  of  other  implements  he  can  build  his  log  house  and 
barns,  put  up  fences,  construct  a  bridge  over  a  brook, 
make  a  raft  or  boat  to  cross  larger  streams,  and  do 
many  other  equally  useful  and  necessary  tliintjs 
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Maple  Sii(^ar. 

Another  industry  peculiar  to  Eastern  Canada  and  its 
forests  deserves  mention.      Most  of  the  s„,,ar  whi  h 
people  use  a,  this  eountrj-  comes  frou,  the  stlZc-ine 
winch  grows  only  in  hot  clhnates,  or  frou,  the  f^tZ 
wh,ch  ,s  much  cultivated  for  this  purpose  in  coTn"* 
hkejrance  and  Gern.any.     Now  in  Canada  much !  g 

obtamed  fron,  an  entirely  diflerent  source.  The  maple 
s  one  o  the  n.ost  eo.nmon  of  Canadian  trees  Its 
(ohage.  after  bemg  touched  by  the  first  autunm  frosts^ 
assumes  the  most  brilliant  tints  of  crin.son.  ye  L  Td 
purple,  gu,ng  a  wonderful  richness  of  ,;olouril  t,. 
C.ma,..an  scenery     It  is  probably  for  this  reason  that 

ro  k  T  °' ^""'"'"'•l""'  »•"'  "'c  rose,  thistle,  and  shatn- 
rock  are  taken  as  the  embleu.s  of  England,  .Scotland 
and  Ireland  respectively.     Ijut  the  n,aplc  is  useful  a, 

he  "thr  ",■  ■'"  *'  ''""'■  "''»"  'he  incre^li,^ 
heat  of  the  sun  begms  to  conquer  the  winter  frosts  a  «,„, 

w.thaswect  flavour  conuneucos  to  flow  in  the  Tnmkol- 
nArf  l-'w-  '"""  •""  '■'"■'"^'-  "  '-^woodsman 
makes  a  shght  mcs.ou  m  the  wood,  and  by  insertin-.  a 
sn,all  ube  collects  the  flowing  sap  in  pailLr  troths 
A  su,gle  tree  „11  yield  from  six  'to  twelve  quarron  a 
favourable  day,  a  good  flow  of  sap  depe:  ding  on  a  wann 
-.any  day  following  upon  a  frosty  night.     The  li,::  " 

reduced"to"r       "'"  "  '""^  ''"■  ">' -"P"-'-",  it 
reduced   to  the  consistency  of  syrup     If  the   process 
.s  eontr.tued  the  syrup  finally  crysLlises,   when  it t 
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moulded  into  cakes  of  sugar.  Both  syrup  and  sugar 
have  a  peculiarly  delicate  flavour,  and  command  in  the 
market  much  higher  prices  than  the  products  of  the 


sugar-cane, 


The  sugar-making  season  usually  extends  through 
the  month  of  March,  and  the  annual  production  of  the 
maple  forests  for  the  whole  of  Canada  is  said  to  be  about 
20,000,000  pounds  of  sugar  and  nearly  1,000,000  gallons 
of  syrup.     To  the  settlers  in  early  days,  when  nnported 
sugar  was  difficult  to  get,  the  products  of  the  maple  were 
a  great  comfort,  and  they  are  still  esteemed  luxuries. 
The  maple  is  so  valuable  as  fuel  that  there  is  danger  lost 
the  sugar  industry  should  be  gradually  destroyed,  unless 
attention  be  given  to  replanting  the  maple  groves.     A 
striking  picture  of  backwoods  life  in  Canada  is  that  which 
a  "  sugary  "  in  the  depths  of  the  forest  presents  at  night, 
with  its  rude  log  '  camp  "  used  as  a  dwelling,  the  great 
fires  glowing  under  the  steaming  kettles  of  sap  lighting 
up  the  white  snow  around,  while  over  all  rests  that  in- 
tense stillness  peculiar  to  forests  in  winter,  only  broken, 
perhaps,  by  the  shout  of  the  solitary  sugar-maker  as  he 
answers  the  whoop  of  the  equally  solitary  owl.     But  the 
sugar-maker  is  not  always  left  alone,  for  a  visit   to  a 
sugary  is  a  common  form  of  Canadian  winter  picnic. 

Manitoba. 

As  we  pass  westward  from  the  Province  of  Ontario,  we 
leave  the  eastern  woodland  region,  and  come  out  upon 
the  prairie  country  of  Canada.  The  first  portion  of  this 
is  Manitoba,  a  new  province   funned   in  1870  by   the 
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„f  f rrr"-  "^  '"""""'"'■  ""  "f  "'""I'  °f  tl'o  pmirio  land 

and  rich    -".""r^  "■'  ™''"^'  '"  "-e  world:  s"    !„ 
and  rich,  mdoed,  that  it  produces  crop  after  cro,  Z 
many  j^ars  without    tho    addition   of  n.amro     Itt 
poouharly  adapted  for  tho  growth  of  whea"  Xh  is   ho 

across    the  Atlantic   to  Eno-l^d     Tl,t       i   u      , 
found  to  be  equally  well  sS  '  r  prod  irLw  ^'] 
crops  and  vegeu.bles.  as  well  as  for^daiL^ri;    '  ■"""' 
Manitoba  is  covered  with  a  network  of  rivers  and 
lakoa    The  latgest  sheet  of  water  is  Lake  wCipel 
278  tndes  long,  and   in  some   places  .57  ndks  "  oad' 

00th  navigable  streams.  fl'iver, 

work  ot  railways  as  well,  more  than  1,200  miles  havin,. 

been  constructed  within  a  few  years.     The  chief  Zn 

Winnipeg,   which   thirty  vears   acm   h.7  ' 

inhabitants,  has   now     Vmn         ^    !        '''''"^^^   ^'^^ 
,  1U.S   now     ijJOo)  more  than  90  000     Tl.;« 

hows  us  how  an  important  citv  may  grow  up  r  Jdlv 
because  tt  ,s  the  centre  of  a  rich  fam,i„g  distria     '^    ^ 
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The  North- West  Provinces  and  Territories. 

The    prairio    country   and    wheat    bolt    of    Canada 
stretches  westward  from  Manitoba  towards  the  Rocky 
Mountains.     Fro.n  this  vast  re-ion  two  large  rrovinces, 
/Iberta  and  Saskatchewan,  have  now  been  formed.     In 
these  provinces  are  many   millions   of  acres    ot  fertile 
lands    awaiting    cnltivation.      (Jreat    navigable    rivers, 
snch  as  the   Qu'Appelle,  Saskatchewan,   and   Peace 
River     flow     through    them,     and    lakes    everywhere 
abound.      This    prairie    country    is    believed   to   c>om- 
prise   the    largest  unoccupied  area  of  wheat   luna  m 

the  world.  ,       •  •  i 

Alberta  is  particularly  suited  for  stock-raismg,  and 
large  districts  are  leased  from  Government  tor  grazmg 
purposes,  or  "ranching"  as  't  is  called.  Vast  herds  of 
cattle  feed  over  the  plains  wnich  once  supported  millions 
of  wild  butfalu.  The  latter  have  entirely  disappeared 
with  the  settlement  of  the  country. 

Alberta  has  coal  deposits  which  are  kr.own  to  cover 
some  thousands  of  square  miles,  and  mines  already 
opened  supply  the  country  east  and  west  with  fuel  tor 
railway  and  domestic  purposes. 

Athabasca  forms  a  part  of  the  great  Mackenzie 
basin.  The  rcgi.^n  not  yet  divided  uito  Provinces  is 
called  the  North-West  Territories.  Much  ot  the  country 
hnmediately  north  of  the  prairie  belt  is  a.s  yet  unsettled 
and  little  known,  but  recent  explorations  shoAV  that 
it  includes  large  territories  of  value  for  agricultural 
purposes,  as  well  as  for  their  timber,  while  other  pans 
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Free  Lands. 

Unoccupied  l.md  is  so  abun.lant  in  Canada  that  the 
Govem„,c„tsofth„diflbrcnt  provinces  and  that  .  ho 
Domnnon  ether  give  to  the  e.nigrants  who  e„  e  t 
^Hle  ■„  the  cottntry  enough  to  .nake  a  Cam,  or  sell  1 1 
them  at  a  very  low  price. 

Eniigrauts  who  wish  to  settle  on  these  unoccni.ied 
ands  can  choose  fetwcen  two  difteront  ways  o^S  , 
l.fo  us  (armors  m  Canada,     Thoy  may  go  into  tho  ,     t", 
of  the  country  which  are  covorci  witif  forest   .ifel™ 
to  bo  cleared  away  lrf„ro  crops  can  be  grmvn     Ho^ 
We  .much  labonr  in  preparing  the  groun.l  forcul" 
ton,  but   bore  >s  also  the  a,lvuntage  of  huving  fuel  clo^ 
at  hand,  t.mber  for  constructing  houses,  burns  an  l„eo, 
and  e,nploy„,ent  during  the  winter,  when  the  till  "of 
tho  gro.md  ts  stopped  by  frost.    Or  they  «,.,y  prefer  ^o  "1 
upon  the  western  prairies,  where  the  hfnd  L  often  wl.'^ 
ou   trees,  and  ready  at  once  for  the  pUugh     hJ  .       , , 

begun  int;:, '■'""''""  °'r^  ^»  "'  o"'"  bo  eusi-v 
begia  In  other  ca.se  mdostrious  men  can  soon  „,a):o 
for  then,selves  cou.fortable  homos,  and  find  thon.se  1™^ 
the  possessors  of  good  (Hrms.  "»«  momselves 

British  Columbia. 

,W  "  '7°.P'-°vinco  of  British  Columbia,  which  lies 
■Jong  thoFacme  Coast  of  the  Do.ninion,  is  about  thr^ 
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times  the  '^izo  of  (Ircat  rritain  and  Ireland.  l!.>  great 
extent  may  be  illustrated  in  another  way  by  pointinf?  out 
that  it  is  equal  in  area  to  France,  Italy,  '.elKium,  and 
Holland  all  [>UL  together.  In  many  ways  British 
Columbia  ditters  from  the  other  provinces  of  the 
Dominion.  It  has  been  described  as  a  sea  of  mountains. 
The  great  range  of  tao  Rockies  stretches  along  its 
eastern  border.  From  this  westward  to  the  Pacilic 
there  is  nothing  like  a  plain  or  prairie,  but  range  after 
range  of  lofty  mountains  succeed  each  otlicr,  with  hero 
and  there  fertile  valleys  lying  between.  The  scenery  of 
the  Pacitie  Coast  is  remarkable;  Lord  Dutterin  thus 
described  it  after  a  visit  in  1870  :— 

A  Picture  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

"  Such  a  s})ectacle  as  its  coast-line  presents  is  not 
to  be  paralleled   by  any   country  in   the   world.     Day 
after  day  for  a  whole  week,  in  a  vessel  of  nearly  2,000 
tons,  we  threaded  an  interminable  labyrinth  of  watery 
lanes  and  reaches  that  wound  endlessly  in  and  out  of 
a  network  of  islands,  promontories,  and  peninsulas  for 
thousands  of  miles.  unrutHed  by  the  slightest  swell  from 
the  adjoining  ocean,  and  prese  '  nig  at  every  turn  an  ever- 
r.hifting  combination  of  rock,  verdure,  forest,  glacier,  and 
snow-capped  mountain  of  unrivalled  grandeur  and  beauty. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  this  wonderful  system  of 
navigation,  equally  well  adapted  to  the  largest  line-of- 
battle  ship  and  the  frailest  cane       mges  the  entire  sea- 
board of  the  province,  andconuiiunicates  at  points,  some- 
times more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  the  coast,  wiih  a 
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While,  at  tho  saiuo  tnno,  it  is  Curnishc^l  with  innurnerublo 


the  fachties  for  nuercommunication  which  arc  thus  pro- 
vided for  tho  inhabitax.ts  of  this  wonderful  regioru' 
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The  Products  of  British  Columbia. 

The  coast  waters  which  are  thus  described  have  im- 
portant and  valuable  fisheries.  Equally  remarkable  are 
hose  of  the  rivers.  The  picture  on  the  previous  page 
will  help  us  to  understand  why  so  many  of  the  cases  of 
tinned  salmon  which  we  see  in  grocers'  windows  are 
marked  as  coming  from  British  Columbia. 

The  forest  trees  grow  to  an  extraordinary  size.  The 
Douglas  fir,  especially,  is  often  found  300  feet  in  height, 
and  with  a  diameter  of  eight  or  nine  feel.  Large  quan- 
tities of  timber  are  shipped  to  Australia,  Asia,  South 
America,  and  Africa,  as  well  as  to  England. 

In  the  heart  of  the  mountains  and  up  the  valleys  of 
the  great  rivers  minerals  of  many  kinds  are  found.  Gold 
to  the  amount  of  £10,000,000  was  a  few  years  ago  taken 
from  the  river-beds  in  a  short  time.  Important  dis- 
coveries of  both  gold  and  silver  have  lately  been  made 
in  the  Kootenay  District,  near  the  southern  boundary, 
in  the  Cariboo  District  farther  north,  and  on  the  Klon- 
dyke,  in  the  Yukon  district,  so  that  British  Columbia 
now  promises  to  become  one  of  the  richest  •^'ning  coun- 
tries in  the  world. 

The  coal  mines  of  Vancouver  Island  and  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  are  important,  and  will  be  spoken  of  .^v 
another  chapter,  when  we  speak  of  the  coi.i  supplies  of 
the  Empire. 

Owing  to  warm  currents  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the 
cUmate  of  the  western  parts  of  British  Columbia  is  milder 
than  that  of  other  parts  of  Canada,  and  the  average  tern- 
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peraturc  of  places  on  the  coast  of  the  PaciHc  is  ten 
dejrrees  higher  than  in  phices  with  the  same  latitude 
on  the  Atlantic  coast.  In  a  mountainous  country  the 
variations  of  temperature  are  very  great,  and  it  "is  in 
British  Columbia  a  curious  experience  to  travel  by 
railway  111  a  mgle  day  from  the  snow-covered  summits 
ot  the  Rocky  Mountains  tc  che  sunny  valleys  of  the 
coast,  where  the  fields  are  green  and  the  trees  covered 
With  the  flowers  and  tender  foliage  of  spring. 

Victoria,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  a  city  beauti- 
rully  situated  on  Vancouver  Island. 

The  town  of  Vancouver,  on  the  mainland,  has  risen 
rapidly  into  importance  within  the  last  few  years  We 
shall  have  more  to  say  about  it  when  we  come  to  speak 
of  our  voyage  across  the  Pacific.  Esquimalt,  a  fine 
harbour  three  miles  from  Victoria,  has  a  large  gravin- 
dock  for  the  repair  of  ships,  and  is  t'  e  station  for  our 
wars^hips  m  the  North  PaciHc.  Like  Halifax,  it  is  now 
to  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  Canadian 
ijovernment. 

The  Great  Pur  Land. 

If  we  look  again  at  the  map  of  Canada  we  see  that 
parts  of  It  stretch  far  up  into  the  frozen  regions  of  the 
l^orth  Here  the  summers  are  too  short  and  the  climate 
too  cold  for  farming.  But  it  must  not  for  this  reason  be 
supposed  that  it  is  a  useless  country  or  one  where  people 
cannot  hnd  occupation.  ^    ^ 

an//'"if  ^"1'°''  ®^^  ""^  '^''  '^°"«^"d«  °f  i^kes,  great 
and  smalj.  which  are  scattered  over  this  vase  region  and 
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along  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  and 
Hudson  Bay,  is  the  great  fur  country  of  Canada.  Nature 
has  here  provided  animak  with  warm  coats  of  the  finost 
fur  with  which  to  endure  the  intense  cold  of  winter, 
and  it  is  from  these  regions  that  very  many  of  those 
beautiful  furs  come  which  ladies  wear,  and  which  we 
see  exposed  for  sale  in  the  shop-windows  of  our  large 
towns. 

The  management  of  this  fur  trade  has  long  been  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  a  company  of  English  merchants  called 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  All  over  the  country  from 
the  Hudson  Bay  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  North  and 
the  Pacific  on  the  West,  this  company  has  posts  or  forts 
where  agents  are  stationed  to  buy  the  furs  from  the  white 
or  Indian  trappers  by  whom  the  animals  are  caught.  A 
solitary  and  adventurous  life  the  trapper  leads,  often 
spending  months  of  the  long  winter  alone  in  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  forest.  When  the  trapping  season  is  over  he 
brings  the  furs  he  has  obtained  to  the  Company's  near- 
est post,  to  be  exchanged  for  clothing,  blankets,  guns, 
powder,  and  other  necessaries  of  his  simple  existence. 
In  the  summer,  when  the  rivers  and  lakes  are  free  from 
ice,  the  furs  are  packed  in  bales  and  sent  in  canoes 
managed  by  a  class  of  hardy  and  skilful  boatmen,  called 
voyageurs,  many  hundreds  of  miles  h>  the  ports  from 
which  they  are  shipped  to  England.  In  London  they 
are  sold  by  auction,  and  soon  they  are  made  up  into 
garments  of  various  kinds  to  make  comfortable  those 
who  can  afford  to  buy  them. 

So  we  find  that  even  the  coldest  and  most  distant  parts 
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Hftvin,i(  r  ,,.v  completed  our  short  st.ulv  nf  P.„    i 

Noto.-Northorn  Canada  has  hoon  called  "  <hn  lo.f 
of  the  world."     The  importance  of  H,.  ,       ^^  ^'■™'  ^"''  ''^'''^''^o 

fact  that  bH  ween  four  and^von.i  liot  7i™  '^  '""^'  '"'  '"'^'^"^^  *'™"  '^e 
''ale  in  the  I^ndon  market  chiefl  nh  t  !"'  "^'  ''"'■^'  >'''"^  ««'''^''  *«'• 
thorn  are  incl..d..d  .hose  o  \he  otU'  ^  "  ""  "•'  "''""""-'■  ''"' 
marten,  mink,  ermine,  and  sabirsome  f  v  r'"'  "'"^'  '"'^  ^''^•"- ^"x.  th- 
most  rich  and  valuabi;  fur.^  n  the  "ifd  K  ""''  "T"'''''  '-""""^  ^^^ 
cold  Northern  region  produces      Th       I  ,'  ''"  ^""  "''  ^^'^^  this 

-any  kinds,  whife  the'netTbo^^^^^^^^^  *«-  -ith  H.h  of 

seals,  valuable  for  their  0  for  S    '''  '°"^"'"  "^'^•^«'  -"I'^^es,  and 
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THE   ATLAXTIC   COAST. 

*r  ^  Newfoundland  and  Labrador 

The  "French  Shore" 

a  Jt'rr''  ""^"°' ""«'»-  ''"-over,  for  manv  v.„.» 
after  u  w:«  annexed,  and  all  through  the  scventoouth 
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centuvy  wc  liad  to  contend  witli  tlio  French  for  its  posses- 
sion. ( )ur  riL,''ht  to  tlie  island  was  tinally  acknowlodi^'od  by 
the  Treaty  of  I  '^trceht  in  1 7 1 8.  Unfortunately  the  French 
were  allowed  to  retain  certain  rit,dits  aloni,'  what  is  called 
the  "French  Shore,"  extendintf  from  Cape  St.  .lohn,  on  the 
cast  coast,  around  the  north  of  the  island  to  Cape  Ray,  w 
the  south-west.  This  circumstance  has  liindered  he 
settlement  of  this  portion  of  the  country,  and  p^ivcn  rise 
to  serious  disputes;  but  English  and  French  states- 
men in  1004  concluded  a  treaty  which  settled  these 
differences. 

Newfoundland  is  larger  than  Ireland,  having  an  area 
of  more  than  42,000  square  miles. 

The  population,  including  that  of  the  neighbouring 
dependency  of  Labrador,  numbers  about  220,000,  and  is 
settled  (!hieffy  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  island. 
The  inland  parts  are  as  yet  without  inhabitants. 

The  capital  town,  St.  John,  has  about  30,000  inhabit- 
ants. It  depends  for  its  prosperity  almost  entirely  upon 
the  fisheries. 

The  Newfoundland  Fisheries, 

For  more  than  three  centuries  Newfoundland  hf.s  been 
famed  for  its  cod-fisheries,  Avhich  are  the  most  productive 
in  the  worl  \  Tlie  cod  is  found  along  the  whole  coast,  but 
is  caught  ill  the  greatest  numbers  on  what  are  known  as 
the  "  Banks,"  a  large  area  of  the  neighbouring  ocean  where 
the  sea  is  unusually  shallow,  varying  from  50  to  350  tbet 
m  depth. 

To  these  banks  in  the  summer  hundreds  of  fishing 
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vessels  eoM.c  iron.  .11  pa.-ts,....!  iMunense  nMinI>ers,.f  lish 

ch.eHy  to  tho  Med.termnean,  the  West  In.lios,  an<l  So.ai; 
A  onea.  1  he  cod- liver  oil,  obtain.  1,  as  its  nu.ne  tells  ns. 
horn  the  hv,-r  of  the  cod.  is,  as  we  know,  .nnch  used  as 
n  n.cdicnie.  and  also  forms  an  in.portaiit  article  of 
commerce. 

Seai-fishing  is  als..  a  considerable  in.lnslrv.  In  the 
early  sprn^j.  tJ.e  sealing  vessels  ,,nsh  nortlnvard  an.on..  the 
tioes  of  ice  wbch  then  cover  the  sea,  and  on  vvhich  the 
seals  rear  then-  younJ,^  Here  they  are  son.etimes  killed  in 
such  numbers  that  a  sm-de  stean.  sailino-vessel  has 
brou,d.t  hon,e  .ao,000  worth  of  blubber  and  seal-skins 
At  other  tunes  the  catch  is  small. 

The  coast  waters  abound  with  other  kinds  of  rish  the 
mos  nnportant  of  which  are  herring  and  salmon.  Vhe 
lobster  h.hery  along   the   French  Shore  is  inM:orrant 
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The  people  of  Newfoundland,  then,  rely  chieHy  for 
their  subsistence  upon  "  the  harvest  of  the  sea  " 

The  island  has  other  resources,  which  will  be  developed 
by  the  railway  lately  completed  from  St.  John  throu.  h  the 
heart  of  the  country  to  the  west  coast.  Parts  of  thelsland 
are  known  to  be  rich  in  minerals  of  different  kinds  •  iron- 
ore  is^  particularly  abundant,  and  there  has  long  been  r. 
eonsiderable  export  of  copper-ore.  Caribou  abound  in  the 
interior  and  attract  many  sportsmen  to  the  country 

It  IS  hoped  that  Newfoundland  will  one  day  become  a 
provnice  of  the  dominion  of  Canada 
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Tlir  I'.islcni  porlion  o|   l,jil)rii*lnr  is  i^uvcriiiMl   us  a  «l(' 
prndi'iii  \  i>l  Nrwroiinillanil       lis  wiM.  iiiitiillivult  <!  foasi 
liMs  a  S(  at  lrri-«l  popiilal  ioii  foiisisi  Jul;  <>l  a  li-w  llioiisuiuls  ul' 
l'!s(|uiinau\.  Iiidialis.  aixl  w  liilrs,  w  lio  an*  occuiiirtl  ivlin'isl 
rnlinU  in  lisliiiiL:  ;iii(l  ImiiliiiL!. 


Bermuda. 

We  i\o\v  pass  liirlluT  s.unli  into  a  WiVrtiHT  cliinato. 

Ont  in  iIh"  Atlantic  (iOO  niiU's  Iroin  llir  coast  «»l'  North 
AnuMit'a.and  al>oul  liall  wiiv  Ix'lwrcn  hlasttrn  Canada  ami 
I  ho  West  Indit-s,  Hrs  \\\v  ^ronp  of  islands  known  as 
Bermuda,  or  The  Bermudas.  Tlusc  islands  huvf  lorincd 
a  l>ait  oi' the  Knipiiv  sintt'  1(10!».  when  ihcv  wcri'  lirsl 
oi'iMij>iod  hv  sonii'  shipwivckrd  l'!ni;lish  sailors,  'i'hoy 
havo  now  boi-oinc  of  <;roat  valuo  to  us  as  a  naval  station. 

Ihninir  '!»«'  *'"1<1  *»<  ''>^'  Canadiun  winter  and  the 
exlriMiie  hent  ot  the  \V»>st  Indian  sinnnier  our  shi|)s  of 
war  ot  the  Ni>rih  Aniorieun  .sipiadron  visit  UernnHl;'  for 
the  sake  ot"  the  temperate  and  healthliil  elinmte.  A 
Lrroat  deal  ot'  inoiKv  has  been  spent  in  protei-tin^'  the 
channel  which  leads  into  the  main  harbour  hy  lorliti- 
CiVtious  and  batteries  of  heavy  j,'uus,  and  we  usually  kecj) 
here  abt>ut  1,500  soUliers.  An  enemy  wouhl  now  lind 
it  a  very  dithcuh  ta.sk  te  capture  Hermuda. 

Vor  tlio  repair  of  larire  shij)s  two  inuuonse  Hoating 
docks  havo  been  constructed  in  this  country  and  taken 
to  HernuidiV.  Tlu\v  are  lari^e  enoui,di  to  take  in  for  ropair 
I  he  siToat  ironclads  of  liic  Kuyul  Navy. 


'I'm;    Mr, Wire  in\sr 
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The  West  Indies. 

Ariinricii,  or   f,|„!  Soav  \V„rlrl    ..^  w  i 

t..e  other  ,..U,.n.s  .f  Kur,.  f„  :;;l\    i tt'I^.^^'r 
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her  now  possossii.ns  in  Aiiorira,  and  tlio  islands  wore  tlio 
Krsl  plrtci's  from  which  iho  pnxhictions  oftlic  Tropics  wore 
broUf^'ht  into  common  use  in  Kiiropu.  Siij^'ur  iiud  Jiioliissos, 
rum  m  d  fobacco,  fruits  and  spices,  valuablo  woods  and 
dyes  could  all  bo  procured  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
leading  European  nations  were  ea^'cr  to  have  a  share  in  the 
profitable  trade  in  these  articles.  So  for  nearly  three 
centin-ies  a  constant  stru«,'gle  went  on  for  the  possession  of 
the  islands,  and  many  of  them  were  captured  and  retaken 
several  times  by  the  contendini^  nations. 

In  these  strugf^les  our  own  British  people  took  a  largo 
part.  At  first  merchants  and  private  adventurers  went  to 
oarry  on  trade  and  make  settlements  on  some  of  the 
smaller  islands.  Thus  several  important  colonies  were 
formed,  which  wo  hold  by  right  of  settlement. 

Lf.ter,  when  England  at  different  times  was  at  war 
in  Europe  with  Spain,  France,  or  Holland,  she  usually 
conquered  and  took  possession  of  islands  in  the  West 
Indies  belonging  to  these  Powers.  The  result  has  been 
that  although  Spain,  France,  Holland,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark  all  share  with  us  in  the  possession  of  the  West 
Indian  Islands,  wo  hold  by  far  the  larger  numlier  of 
them.  The  area  of  the  British  islands,  howevei,  is  sur- 
passed by  that  of  the  two  great  islands,  Cuba  anc'  Porto 
Rico,  the  first  of  which  is  independent— the  other  a 
dependency  of  the  I'nited  States. 

Climate  of  the  West  Indies. 

^  When  we  look  at  a  map  or  globe  we  see  that  the 
West  Inuian  Island    are  nearly  all  situated  within  the 
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urc  uiMil  '      huri.pcnns  I.,  sclllo  in  '' 

In...  |„»,|,lo  «„  U.c.ru  Co,-  „  ,in,o  ,„  tnulo  „r  .„  n,.„., 

".s  ..  not  iho,,asc  w,ih  tho  West  In,lio.s.     Tl,c  I,  mical 

"H,K,n,.c.s  that  the  ,sland«  havo  been  .ef-nlarly  ,..,;„„   « 
■3-  t..ropca„.s,  wl,„sc  ,lcscc,„la„,s  havo  r,.n,a  ,0^1 ,« 
^r  many  ,,enomti„„».     Bnt  while  the   hoa     d°   ,    .^ 
prevent  „.h;.e  pcpio  fron,  .e.tlin,.  in  the  West  Me "i 

c  lomed  r...  s,  who  arc  by  nature  littc.l  lo  cn.lnr,..  ^acat 

Slavery. 

«,c  K.nt  c  and  peaceable,  ■  ,t  „„t  ca|,able  of 
-  severe  labour.    V,,st  ,„„„^„^    j.   ,  ^ 

;  .."^  wore  enslaved  by  ,„e  Spaniards  and  .  n      , 

•    n  the  „„„e.s,  where  thoy  perished  fron,  overlrk 
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Al  :i  liilrr  pcritiil,  ulini  :i  trn'at  tlrtiiaiHl  li;«l  tiri'  rii 
i'  l''.mi>|n'  I'm  siij^MT,  ridi'n",  coMnii,  aii<l  otiirr  li'u|H<'a| 
|i|'tulil»li  MS,  it  Itccaiiif  liftrssurv  I  '  I'ihI  a  l\v\\  sii|i|)ly  "f 
(oloiin'il  ])('ii|i|('  lit  work  <»ii  IIm-  |ilaiitiili<>iis.  Il  was  lliis 
wliicli  ltd  l<»  llio  iiil.tMliictioii  111"  lu'i^Ttu's  ami  ilic  spread 
t»riH'y:r«»  slavery  ihroiii^'InMit  ull  llic  Wcsl   lii<li»'s. 

Kli<,'lisliiii»'n  as  well  as  Spuiiianis,  l'«>ilili,Mir.-;i'  I'v.iitli, 
iiiul  Dutcli.  fiiiiu'tl  tluir  allcnlittn  In  llir  iia'  ■      ■  sIhms. 

Hiiiuin'tls  ul"  ihttiisaiids  ot"  ih-j^toos  wt-n;  iiupprd, 
(■aptiiA'd  ill  war  or  piindiasi'il  i>u  llio  t<>as|,  of  AlVica, 
biT  Jil,  aiToss  ilif  Atluiilic,  sold  in  tlio  slave  iiiarkris, 
and  s«>til  to  work  upon  tiit;  pliUilulioiis  hreadliil  eniel- 
ties  wiMV  ot'teii  eomniilled  i'<  j)ro<'Mriii,Lr  these  slaves  in 
AlVii'a.  ill  earryii.,i;  llu'iii  across  tlio  oeeaii,  and  in  their 
treat  inont  al'torwards. 

It  was  a  long  time,  however,  hefore  the  pco[)lc  of 
Kiigland  were  aronsed  to  muh'rstand  all  the  sin  and 
shame  eonneeted  with  the  slave-trade.  Hut  great  and 
good  men  siieh  as  Wilhei  ve,  Kowell  Hiixton,  and 
others  dt'iioimeed  it  in  Par  inent,  and  soeiolies  were 
evi-rvwhere  formed  to  assist  in  putting  it  down. 

At  last,  ill  INO",  tho  slave-trade  was  declared  to  he 
unlawi'nl,  and  in  1<S;U  a  liill  was  passed  in  Tarliament 
bv  which  all  slaves  in  countries  under  British  rule  were 
set  free,  while  £20,000,000  was  given  out  of  the  public 
funds  to  repay  the  slave-owners  for  what  the  law  had 
before  reci>gnised  as  their  property. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  possession  of  colonies  in  tho 
West  Indies  first  led  British  people  into  the  great  wrong 
of  slavc-lioIiUng,  and  aftcrwurds  rendered  it  necessary 
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Coolie  Labour. 
In  sojuo  of  the  W.vf  r..  i-  .     . 

"..<i  .s"«i.-io„t  s,,^ :;::;;;'  "'■■«'  >"'"™ » -.ui,. 
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have  n  rijau,  Z^^^l^  '^■'^'""  '"  "■'»  '<>""  U-oy 
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population  of  people  of  East  Indian  birth.  We  shall  find 
that  the  siinie  thin<r  is  true  of  some  other  British  colonies. 
Great  precautions  are  taken  that  the  evils  of  slavery 
may  not  be  renewed  in  connection  with  coolie  labour,  in 
India,  the  coimtry  from  which  they  are  brought,  the 


(Phutu:  ydlx  M"ren,  Trhii'liHl.) 
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Government  is  careful  to  see  that  the  coolies  emigrate 
only  at  their  own  desire,  that  they  luiderstand  clearly 
the  nature  of  the  bargain  they  make  and  the  service  they 
have  to  perform,  and  that  they  are  well  cared  for  on 
their  long  ocean  voyage. 

The  (Government  of  the  colony  to  which  they  come 
takes  charge  of  them  on   their  arrival,  distributes  them 
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anion-  the  employers  who  rec^uire  their  services    and 
sees  that  provision  is  made  on  every  estate  for  tlie  sick- 
that  the  har-ani  is  fairly  carried  out  on  both  sides  and' 
that  wluMi  his  perio<l  of  service  is  expired  the  coolie  is 
sent  back  to  his  native  hmd,  if  lie  so  desire      All  these 
prceautKms    are    necessary,    for    long    experience    has 
shown   that   white   men   are  too  often  willin-  to  de-d 
unjustly  with  the  weaker  coloured  races.     W^'e  can  .see 
too  how  important  it  is  that  we  should  always  have  just 
and  prudent  officers,  both  in  India  and  in  the  colonies  to 
which  coohes  are  sent,  to  carry  out  the  wise  laws  made 
to  protect  these  labourers. 

"Black  and  White"  in  the  West  Indies. 

Besides  the  great  mm.bers  of  negroes  who  are 
(icscended  from  former  slaves,  and  the  East  Indians  who 
are  being  introduced  under  the  coolie  system,  there  are 
also  scattered  through  most  of  the  islands  many  de- 
scendants of  the  early  Spatiish  and  French  settlers  The 
population  is  therefore  of  a  very  mixed  kind,  and  the 
people  ot  British  birth  probably  do  not  number  more 
than  a  tenth  of  the  whole.  The  ,n-oportion  of  white 
people  to  black  has  been  decreasing  during  the  last  few 
years. 

From  what  has  now  been  said  we  can  readily 
understand  how  very  different  the  state  of  thin-s  is 
m  tr..p,cal  colonies  like  the  West  Indies  from  what 
It  IS  in  Canada,  Australia,  or  other  parts  of  the  Empire 
where  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  people  of  British  or 
European  descent. 
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The  Groups  of  Islands. 

The  British  West  Indian  Ishands  are  divided  for 
purposes  of  government  into  six  colonies  or  sets  of 
colonies.     These  are — 

1.  The  Bahamas. 

2.  Jamaica,  with  its  little  dependencies  of  the  Turk's 
and  Caicos  Islands  and  the  Caymans. 

3.  The  Leeward  Islands. 


FIG.    '2i).      THE    WEST    INDIES,    HONDURAS,    AND   MUTISH    GUIANA. 

4.  Barbadoes. 

5.  The  Windward  Islands. 

6.  Trinidad  and  Tobago. 

The  map  shows  that  these  colonies  are  not  grouped 
together  in  any  one  part  of  the  West  Indian  archipelago, 
but  are  scattered  along  the  whole  range  of  islands  from 
Florida,   to  the  mouth  of  the   Orinoco  and    in    the 
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What  we  get  from  the  West  Indies. 

ine  productions  of  the  islanr?«5  «,...  c.^ 
it  would  bedimcult  tcneJt™    h"er,lL  'T™""r 

mt  0^^;]""  ""'""'«•  Whe„'.vo,:thirkho: 
manj  of  these  things  cannot  be  produced  in  Britain  and 
yet  how  constantly  we  use  thefn.  you  can  uXC 
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how  much  we  depend  on  countries  like  the  West  Indies 
for  the  comforts  of  our  daily  life. 

VVc  may  now  give  a  short  account  of  each  of  the 
groups  into  which  our  West  Indian  colonies  are  divided. 

The  Bahamas. 

This  group  consists  of  about  twenty  inhabited  islands 
and  numberless  cays  and  rocks,  with  an  area  in  all  of 
5,794  square  miles. 

The  Bahamas  extend  f'-om  Florida  over  about  000 
miles  of  sea  along  the  northern  coast  of  Cuba.  The 
climate  is  so  good  that  some  of  the  islands  have  become 
a  favourite  winter  residence  for  invalids.  The  white 
people  number  only  about  one  in  four  in  the  whole 
P'pulation.  Oranges,  bananas,  and  pine-apples  are 
raised  in  large  quantities,  and  sponges  are  procured  from 
the  sea.  Lately  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  culti- 
vating a  kind  of  aloe  which  produces  a  fibre  resembling 
hemp,  and  this  is  fast  becoming  an  important  industry 
in  the  islands. 

The  Bahamas  were  originally  settled  by  English 
colonists,  and  they  have  never  passed  out  of  our  hands. 
The  little  island  of  San  Salvador  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first  spot  where  Columbus  landed  in  the  New 
World. 

Jamaica. 

Jamaica  is  the  largest  of  the  British  West  Indian 
islands.  It  is  144  miles  long,  49  miles  broad  at  its 
widest  point,  and  it  has  an  area  of  4,193  square  miles. 
The  Blue  Mountains  extend  through  the  interior,  and 
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at   one   point  rise  to   the   hei-ht  of  7,3GO   feet     This 
monntuinous  clumicter  of  the  inland  (hstriets  is  a  -rcat 
advantage  to  the  island,  since  it  gives  a  variety  of  climate 
and  production,  and  enables  the  hdiabitants  of  (lie  low 
and  hot  districts  nearer  tlie  coast  to  Hnd  close  at  hand 
a  complete  change   of  scene  and   air.     In   the  higher 
mountainous  districts  the  air  is  so  cold   that   fires  are 
usually  iound  necessary  for  comfoH.     The  result  of  this 
varied  climate  is  that  Jamaica  is,  in  parts,  better  suited 
tor  European  settlement  than  most  of  the  other  West 
Indian  Islands.     There  are,  however,  at  the  present  time 
less  than  15,000  whites  in  a  population  of  about  770  000 
Jamaica  was  originally  settled  by  the  Spaniards,  under 
whose  rule  the  large  Carib  population  was  almost   en- 
tirely destroyed,  and  negroes   were  introduced   instead 
It  was  captured  by  England  in  IGoo,  when  Cromwell,  as 
1  rotector,  was  waging  war  against  Spain. 

Jamaica  has  ever  since  supplied  large  quantities  of 
sugar  to  England,  and  of  late  years  the  trade  in  bananas 
pme-apples.  oranges,  and   other  fruits   lias  greatly  in- 
creased on  account  of  the  better  facilities  for  transport- 
ing these  perishable  products. 

Kingston,  the  capital  of  Jamaica,  is  situatea  upon  an 
excellent  harbour,  which  forms  our  principal  coaling  and 
naval  station  in  the  West  Indies.  The  harbour,  which  is 
already  strongly  fortified,  will  become  of  even  -reater 
unportance  than  it  now  is  .should  the  completion^'of  the 
Panama  Canal  make  a  new  route  for  trade  with  Aus- 
tralia and  the  Pacific  coasts  of  America. 

Under  the  Government  of  Jamaica  are  a  few  smaller 
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islands.  Of  these  the  Caymans  uro  a  jj^roup  of  coral 
islands  off  the  southern  ccast  of  Cuba,  with  a  small 
coloured  population,  chioHy  cn^'aged  in  turtle-tisliini,'  and 
the  trade  in  timber  and  dye-woods.  Turk's  Island  and 
Caicos,  settled  originally  from  the  liahamas  and  more 
naturally  connected  with  that  group,  have  been  annexed 
since  1878  to  Jamaica.  They  are  chieHy  noted  for  their 
large  production  and  export  of  salt. 

The  Leeward  Islands. 
The  Leeward  group  includes  Antigua,  Montserrat, 
Nevis,  St.  Kitts,  Dominica,  the  Virc^n  Islands,  and  a 

few  small  dependencies.  Each  of  the  larger  islands  has 
a  local  Council  for  the  management  of  its  affairs,  with  a 
^^deral  Council  and  Government  for  the  whole  group. 
The  total  area  is  about  705  square  miles.  All  the  islands 
are  mountainous,  and  some  volcanic.  St.  John's,  the 
largest  town  and  the  seat  of  the  federal  Government,  is 
in  Antigua. 

In  Montserrat  special  attention  is  paid  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  lime  ;  and  lime  juice,  considered  the  best  in 
the  world,  is  a  chief  article  of  commerce. 

Barbadoes. 
Barbadoes,  which  has  always  been  a  British  colony 
since  its  first  settlement  in  1625,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  prosperous  of  the  West  Indian  Islands. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  on  this 
small  area  has  195,000  people,  so  that  it  is  one  of  the 
luoFu  densely   inhabited  districts  in   the  world.     The 
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island  is  chiefly  given  up  to  the  growth  of  the  sugar- 
cane, and  ahnost  every  acre  is  carefully  cultivated.  It 
has  suffered  mucli  at  tin.e.s  from  hurricanes,  but  the 
healthy  and  equable  climate  has  been  favourable  to 
European  settlement,  and  it  has  always  had  a  larger 
proportion  of  white  inhabitants  than  the  other  islands. 
Bridgetown,  the  capital,  has  a  large  trade. 

The  Windward  Islands.* 

The   Windward   Islands    include    St.   Lucia,    St 
Vincent,  Grenada,  and  the  Grenadines. 

St.  Lucia  has  been  selected  as  the  second  British 
coaling  station   for  the   West   Indies;  a  large  sum  of 
money  has   been  spent  upon   the  wharves  and  other 
works  required  to  make  its  chief  harbour,  Port  Castries 
suitable  for  this  purpose,  and  fortifications  are  also  beinc; 
constructed  for  the  defence  of  the  port.     In  Grenad2 
much  attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  cocoa  and 
spices.     Several  of  the  islands  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and 
at.  Vincent  contains  an  active  volcano. 

Trinidad. 
Trinidad,  situated  near  the  coast  of  South  America 
IS  second  only  to  Jamaica  among  the  British   West 

•The  terms   "Windward"  and   « Lopwar,!  "   »,o,.n  x  ■      , 

applied  in  the  West  Indies  at  different  r^'     ^l^^t^:^^ 
mean    to  distinguish  between  the  islands  (windward)  mTeL^itoZ 

tncm.     Ihc  division  used  m  this  book  is  more  limited  a,,,!  ;,  fLof 
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Indian  Islands  in  size  and  importance.  It  is  about  48 
miles  long  and  85  broad,  its  area  is  1,754  square  miles, 
and  its  population  about  275,(){)().  Settled  by  the 
Spaniards,  it  was  conquered  in  1797  by  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombio,  and  has  ever  since  remained  under  British 
rule.  Since  the  abolition  of  slavery  large  numbers  of 
Indian  coolies  have  been  brought  into  the  country,  and 
they  now  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  population. 
Besides  producing  sugar,  cocoa,  coft'ee,  and  the  fruits  of 
the  Tippies  in  large  quantities,  ihe  island  has  reso"rces 
in  timber  and  minerals.  One  of  its  most  remarkable 
features  is  a  large  lake  of  asphalt  or  bitumen.  More 
than  150,000  tons  o;'  this  asphalt  are  sometimes  ex- 
ported in  a  single  year  to  Europe  and  America,  where  it 
is  used  for  making  sidewalks  to  the  streets  and  for  other 
purposes.    The  supply  is  believed  to  be  inexhaustible. 

Tobago,  a  neighbouring  island,  with  very  similar  pro- 
c^'ictions,  and  with  a  population  numbering  about  20,000, 
is  for  purposes  of  government  connected  with  the  colony 
of  Trinidad. 


Confederation  of  the  West  India  Islands. 

In  speaking  of  Canada,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
more  than  twenty  years  ago  all  the  provinces,  formerly 
separate  colonies,  united  themselves  into  one  Dominion 
with  a  single  Parliament  to  manage  their  more  important, 
affairs.  Many  believe  that  a  similar  union  would  be  of 
great  advantage  to  the  West  Indian  Islands.  In  earlier 
times,  when  communication  between  them  was  slow 
and  difficult,  a  conunon  Government  would  have  been 
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inipos^iblo  Now,  however,  all  the  principal  islan.is  are 
con„ectod  hy  the  teloKraph,  .vs  wdl  as  by  hues  „|  sfoani- 
ships,  and  the  simihirity  of  their  pnxh.ctio.is  ..ives  tluni 
many  comnmn  coinniercia!  interests  which  it  is  thoiM^ht 
conld  be  best  managed  by  a  central  Govcrnn.cnt  actln.. 
or  all  the  colonies.  But  it  will  probably  be  many  year^ 
before  such  a  plan  can  be  carried  out. 

British  Honduras. 

Besides  our  island  possessions  in  the  West  Indies 
we  have  t'vo  important  colonies  on  the  neighb,)urin.; 
mainland.  "  « 

Brittsh  Honduras  is  westward  of  Jamaica,  on  the 
coast  of  Central  America.  It  has  an  area  of  7.502  square 
miles,  and  a  population  numbering  about  H7  400 

For  more  than  200  years  this  coast  has  been  famous 
for  Its  mahogany  and  logwood,  the  one  so  much  used 
m  making  furniture,  the  other  as  a  dye.  and  it  was  for 
the  sake  of  the  trade  in  these  and  other  woods  that  we 
occupied  and  have  retained  Honduras. 

For  many  years  the  early  settlers  carried  on  a 
stubborn  contest  with  the  Spaniards  for  the  possession 
of  the  country  and  the  right  of  cutting  timber  in  the 
forests.  In  1798  a  strong  Spanish  force  was  sent  to 
drive  ^he  English  out  of  the  country,  but  this  force  was 
defeuted.  and  since  that  time  it  has  n-mained  a  British 
colony,  and  its  limits  have  heen  gradually  extended 

Ihe  fact  that  m  1901  more  than  19,b00  tons  of  loa- 
>v-ood  and  6485,952  cubic  feet  of  mahogany  were  exported 
chiefly  to  the  United  Kingdom,  shows  how  v.!  lable  the 
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trado  in  wood  still  is.  While  nmho;.,Mny  and  lo^Mvood  urb 
likely  to  coiitiimo  to  l>o  the  staple  productions  of  Hon- 
duras, the  soil  is  said  to  ho  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the 
world,  and  t  -^'d  to  produce  in  perfection  all  the  fruits  of 
the  Ti  )pics.  There  is  already  a  small  export  of  sugar, 
coffee,  bananas,  and  cocoanuts,  but  the  a;;ricultural 
development  of  the  country  has  only  lately  begun. 

British  Guiana. 

Forming  a  part  of  our  West  Indian  system  of  coionlos, 
but  situated  upon  the  mainland  of  South  America,  and 
close  to  the  Equator,  is  British  Guiana,  for  the  possession 
of  which  Britain  had  many  contests  with  France  and 
Holland.  These  countries  still  \  assess  large  adjoining 
districts  known  as  Dutch  and  French  Guiana.  The 
portion  under  British  rule  is  nearly  as  largo  as  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  was  finally  sucured  to  us  by  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  in  1814. 

Guiana  is  the  only  territory  which  we  possess  on  the 
South  American  continent.  It  is  a  rich  colony,  and  ns 
wealth  has  come  almost  entirely  from  one  great  industry, 
the  production  of  sugar.  Great  .sugar  estates  stretch  for 
miles  along  the  sea-coast  and  tlie  banks  of  the  great 
rivers.  These  estates  are  chiefly  owned  by  people  in 
London  ;  the  work  upon  them  is  done  by  ^  idian  coolies 
and  other  coloured  labourers,  and  few  landowners  are 
settled  in  the  country.  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
climate,  which,  on  the  coast,  is  more  trying  to  Europeans 
than  that  of  the  islands,  where  the  heat  is  tempered  by 
the  sea-breezes  from  all  sides. 
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in  coiise(|ueiK 
West  Indian 
market  readr 
and   they   lja\ 


A  ro'jont  writer  says  ,f  ( luiana  :— 
"The  Hat  alluvial  CO.  ury  alonj,' the  coast  is  so  well 
adapted  to  the  growth  oi  ho  sugar-cane  that  sugar  iias 
become  the  one  absorbing  industry  of  the  colony.  More 
capital  and  greater  enterprise  have  been  brought  to  bear 
npon  sugar-grovvi,M,r  in  iiriti-h  Guiana  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  lir  ^,„j,iro.     The  Dcmerara  sugars  have 

'dd  wi(tc  ,  amo:  they  were  the  first 
r  U  1)6  -ought  into  the  English 
■nsut  ption  with  ut  further  refining^ 
tn  ti*k»'n  Us  ii  tandard  by  su"ar 
growers  and  n  -  .tm  elsewhere,  ffi  ]HHH  the  colony  ex- 
ported IKMKM.  ions  ■  f  sugar,  una,  .  hough  this  was  a 
short  crop,  it  ,va«  no:  a.  .  h  less  tLan  half  of  the  total 
sugar  export    .f  the  Iti  ' i^h  West  Indies." 

Oold-miiie«  have  .•  ,.  .  h^m  found  in  the  inland  parts 
and  in  1901  .ore  tb  m  £H1]  mk)  worth  was  exported,  so 
thatgold-m  ,ingha&  k^  ,fm  an  important  industry  in 
the  colon} 

^  Dorado. 

The  finding  of  ry  recalls  the  famous  story  of 

El  Dorado,  the  (^iry  u.        !d  which  was  once  connected 
in  men's  minds  witi   '  '.uiana. 

More  than  800  yt  .rs  ago  a  Spanish  soldier,  one  of  an 
exploring  expedition  up  the  V)riii(jco,  was  set  adrift  by 
h^.s  companions,  and  when,  at  i'  many  months,  he  found 
his  way  back  to  his  own  countrymen,  he  reported  that 
he  had  been  taken  by  Indians  to  a  great  inland  lake 
with  golden  sands,  on  which  stood  a  vast  city  roofed 
with  gold.     Excited  by  the  discoveries  of  gold  which 
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they  Imd  uctually  miulo  in  Vvm,  many  <»f  tho  Spaiiiiirds 
were  rt-ady  to  iK-Iieve  this  falilo,  and  <'a<(»'r  atlventurors 
kept  oxplorinj,'  Sonth  Anic-rifa  all  t  ron^'h  the  sixteenth 
century  in  search  of  th«!  (^ity  of  (Ic.ld.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  they  never  found  what  tl  s()U},dit.  Miit  wo 
lead  in  liistory  how  even  a  !^'reat  HnLflislunan,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  who  had  done  much  in  founcUng  colonies 
for  Jh'itain,  had  his  imagination  so  tilled  with  these  stories 
ot  undiscovered  wealth  that  he  himself  conducted  two  ex- 
pe<litions,  antl  sent  out  others,  to  explore  tho  rivers  and 
coast  of  (luiana  for  the  gold-mines  supposed  to  be  there. 

The  Falkland  Islands. 

Sailing  far  awa}-  to  tho  south  we  coir.e  to  the  Falk- 
land Islands,  which  lie  about  4M0  miles  north-east  of 
Cape  Horn,  and  are  the  most  southern  inhabited  British 
dependency.  The  total  area  of  the  islands  is  about  (l.oOO 
square  miles,  and  th'  population  numbers  about  2,040. 
It  was  finally  established  as  :  ,»ritish  colony  about  fifty 
or  sixty  years  ago,  after  several  unsuccessful  attempts  by 
tho  French  and  Spaniards  to  form  settlements.  Tho 
station  is  useful  at  times  to  ships  trading  around  Cape 
Horn,  or  engaged  in  the  whale  fisheries,  and  in  time  of 
war  its  possession  might  become  of  considerable  import- 
ance from  a  naval  point  of  view. 

At  present  the  chief  employment  of  the  people  is 
shoep-raising,  and  the  exports  consist  almost  entirely  of 
wool,  live  sheep,  frozen  mutton,  hides,  and  tallow.  The 
pasturage  is  excellent,  but  the  cloudy  skies  and  frequent 
rains  make  it  impossible  for  grain  to  ripen. 
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South  Georgia.  al..»iif  sm  union  to  lU.  .    »i 

hpoKcn  ot  as  a  dopeiu  cnev  oi'  thn  hWb]      i 
It  cannot   ho   consiflm-o,!    nJ  i  "^  ''Jilklands, 

Empire.  ^""'^^'^'^'^   '^^  I'av.n,.  any  vah.o   to   the 
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We  have  now  coniplotcd  our  short  siirvnv  r.f.i. 

-f  tho  En.piro  whiih  are  on  or  no  r  t^H,  ^"''' 

nent.  and  wo  .-eturn  to  the  iv"    t^'JT  T'' 

resun.o  <,„r  Jonrney  around  the    vodil         ,r  ?'    ?  '^• 

'loparturo  is  Vancouver,  in  Ih-itish  cl,uL  "I      ^""'  '^ 

Vancouver. 

and   second,  because   its  l.kt.r,         i  ^''"pire. 

what,reat;han.es    rJlpt^kh^t  "^  ''t'''^' 
and  more  distant  parts  ofS:^f  ^'^"^  "^  ^^^^  "^^^^ 

In  LS8G  the  -round  where  Vancouver  now  st.n.l^u- 
covered  with  a  dense  forest.  compose.I  d  {"h    ,   ?        '!• 
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forest  stood  arc  to  be  seen  many  miles  of  fine  streets, 
with  churches,  hotels,  shops,  and  comfortable  homes. 
Steamships  arc  unloadinjjf  their  carufocs  at  the  wharves, 
and  trains  are  arriving  at  the  busy  railway  station  or 
leaving  it  with  passengers  and  merchandise. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

What  has  caused  this  sudden  and  wonderful  change  ? 
The  reason  is  that  on  accoimt  of  the  excellent  harbour 
Vancouver  was  selected  as  the  terminus  of  the  first  great 
railway  built  across  Canada,  and  also  as  the  starting- 
place  for  the  steamship  lines  v.-hlch  carry  on  trade  across 
the  Pacific.  People  saw  that  it  was  to  be  a  centre  of 
commerce,  and  so  they  flocked  thither  in  great  numbers. 

Let  us  go  down  beside  the  harbour  in  V^ancouvcr  and 
watch  the  large  steamship  which  is  discharging  its  cargo 
into  a  train  of  cars  waiting  upon  the  wharf  We  find 
that  the  vessel  hasjust  arrived  from  Yokohama,  in  Japan, 
and  that  she  is  chie%  laden  with  tea.  The  tea  will  be 
at  once  sent  across  the  continent  to  Eastern  Canada  or 
to  the  United  States,  When  the  steamship  has  been 
unloaded  she  will  prepare  for  her  return  voyage  to  Japan 
and  China.  Notice  that  besides  freight  and  passengers 
she  will  carry  the  mails  which  have  just  arrived  from 
England.  These  mails  will  reach  Japan  more  speedily 
than  they  could  by  any  other  way. 

The  Shortest  Route  to  the  Far  East. 

"We  have  seen  before  that  the  shortest  route  across 
the  Atlantic  is  that  from  Great  Britain  to  Halifax  or 
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^iiin^iica  is  that  from  Oueber  f,^  Van/«^. 
now  we  can  add  thaf  tlm  .1    ^^°^^  ^"  Vancouver;  and 


--  2-..-0..V  .H.cx:cB  vro>;7;;;::::;::;;:;^^ 


So  England"!'^  ^J  °^^  ^  ""  ^7'  f" ''  «-"«"P--- 
shortest  of  all.  U  Ju^r »  :"  t  V'"  '^"'  '^  "'° 
P^engers.  and  co.nmerco  it  uZ!  t  ""'"^■"'^  ""'''"■ 
^-^ould  the  Sue.  Canal  be  clld'^'L';: 'oZ .""'■'"■"" 
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So  important  has  this  route  become  that  the  Cana- 
dian Government  has  now  (1905)  arranj^ed  to  build  a 
second  Hne  of  railway,  to  be  known  as  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific,  the  whole  distance  from  Ocean  to  Ocean.  It  will 
run  northward  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  nearly 
parallel  to  it. 

A  private  company  is  building  a  third  line  between 
these  two  railways  fronx  the  great  lakes  northward  across 
the  prairies.  Nothing  indicates  more  clearly  the  growth 
of  Canada  than  this  rapid  extension  of  its  railway 
system. 

Something  more  should  be  said  about  the  steamship 
which  is  leaving  Vancouver  for  Yokohama,  for  she 
belongs  to  a  class  of  vessels  in  which  British  people  have 
a  special  interest.  In  the  first  place,  as  she  is  intended 
to  carry  the  mails,  she  is  built  to  steam  rapidly.  For  a 
long  voyage  and  at  ordinary  times  she  is  planned  to  go 
at  the  rate  of  16|  knots  an  hour,  and,  if  necessary,  she 
can  go  much  faster.  At  hci  usual  rate  of  speed  she 
carries  the  mails  across  the  Pacific  to  Yokohama  in  ten  or 
eleven  days. 

Observe  next  that  the  captain  and  some  of  the 
officers  wear  the  letters  R.N.R.  upon  their  uniforms. 
This  means  that  they  belong  to  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve, 
and  may  in  time  of  war  be  called  upon  to  serve  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  for  the  duties  of  which  they  have  been 
trained  and  examined. 

Again,  the  ship  has  been  so  built  that  in  a  very  short 
time  she  can  have  guns  placed  in  position  upon  her,  and 
so  be  changed  into  an  armed  cruiser  or  ship  of  war. 
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ntT",lt\f  H  •""'T  "V'^''  '"^'"'•«  "'  ^-^^''vcr, 

bI       a,o  I,f '"'  7  "■"  ""«'"''  '»'•'  of  ">o  China 

seas.    bhouM    war    unlortunutely  break  out    between 

ourse  ves  and  any  other  Power  thi»  change  wou       a 

norse  t,  mH.ct  damage  on  the  enemy,  or  carry  troon,  or 
war  stores  to  any  point  where  they  were  re^nLr' 

n.o"e'v't   ".r'"'"""'  """'^  ^"^  P'-'^-'  "  '"■•««  ^"■>-   o: 
money  to  the  owner,  of  fast  steamships  of  this  class  on 

the  At  ant,c  and  Indian  Oceans  as  will  as  the  P    ir 

P«ly  for  carrymg  the  n.ails,  and   p,rtly   for  hold  in!: 

then.  sh,ps  thus  m  readiness  to  bcconfe  armed  cnd^er^  " 

the  safetv  ir  '  ""^^  *'''^  ™"''''  '«'''  greatly  to 

the  safety  of  our  commerce  in  any  sudden  outbreak  of 

Across  the  Pacific. 

The  voyage  from  Canada  to  Australasia  is  a  long  ono 
mor^  than  «  300  nnlcs.  for  we  have  to  cross  the  pLiftc 
he  latest  of  the  oceans.    On  a  good  stean,ship,  ho^' 
eve    the  voyagocan  be  mado  u,  less  th,.n  th  J  weeks 

ne  sc^on  r  r*  ""  "'"'  ''"''  "«  "^  ^^^^^^"^ 

Northern  V,      7°"'  T  ™'"'^^-     "^  I'''"=«  '"  *« 
Northern  Hemisphere-that  ...  the  half  of  the  world 

tZZ  tTV"''  """  *"  Equator-have  ser::^' 

Hemisphere.  When  there  is  winter  north  of  the  Equator 
there  is  summer  to  the  south  of  it,  and  when  the  northed 
summer  begms  then  winter  sets  in  at  the  south 

von  «'  T"V'  ^'"'  ''*'''  '^"•■^''  '°  *e  early  sprin- 
you  hnd.  when  you  arrive  three  weeks  later  iu  New 
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Zealand  or  Australia,  that  it  is  the  beginning  of  the 
southern  autumn.  In  British  Columbia  the  leaves  are 
beginning  to  burst  forth ;  in  New  Zealand  the  fruits  of 
autumn  are  being  gathered.  One  result  of  this  change 
of  season  we  ought  to  note.  As  we  visit  various  colonies 
we  find  that  in  their  different  climates  almost  every 
variety  of  food  is  produced.  But  this  is  not  all.  The 
difference  of  season  in  the  Northern  and  Southern 
Hemispheres  brings  it  about  that  grains  and  fruits  are 
coming  to  perfection  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire  in 
different  months  of  the  year.  This  is  another  kind  of 
variety  within  the  Empire  which  leads  to  trade  between 
ourselves  and  our  own  people  abroad,  to  the  advantage 
of  both. 

A  Lost  Day. 

We  must  not  forget  to  note  a  curious  fact  connected 
with  voyaging  across  the  Pacific,  At  a  certain  longitude 
(180")  as  you  travel  westward  a  day  of  the  week  and  of 
the  month  is  drop]ied  from  the  reckoning  of  time, 
(ioing  to  bed,  for  instance,  on  Wednesday  night,  you 
awake  next  day  to  find  it  is  Friday  morning.  When  you 
arrive  in  New  Zealand  or  Australia  you  find  that  this 
new  arrangement  of  the  days  corresponds  with  what  is 
being  used  there.  The  old  navigators  who  first  went 
around  the  world  were  much  puzzled  to  find  when  they 
returned  to  Europe  that  they  had  lost  a  day  in  their 
reckoninf. 

Perhaps  this  will  seem  clearer  if  put  in  another 
way. 
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only  What  ..on  is  i,  but  wh:f  ^^it  tl  tt  ^ioj if  i:;'^ 

had  two  ThuX-S"^:^^^  TTI  "^  ^"''  '"  "^^^^•^''>-'  '^""  - 
was  eastward   we  If  ^L  ^      '  "^  Apnl_m  one  ^voc.k^     As  our  course 

point  whTrfwe  h  ^\^,t  ^nTh  ™-"''  ^T  ''  """"^  '•*""  "^^  ^^« 
therefcro,  "horter  than  tL  n  "^"--"'"fe'  t-^f-o ;  and  the  d,ty  wa«, 
Each  degree  of Tont^Lo      ^""'^''^^^ ?*"""'   "*   ^^e  glob.,.'8  revolution. 
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An  Empire  upon  which  the  Sun  never  sets. 
We  sometimes  hear  it  said  that  the  sun  never  sets 
upon  our  British  Empire.  On  the  previous  page  is  a 
diagram  which  enables  us  to  understand  this  better  by 
pointing  out  the  hour  of  the  day  in  various  parts  of  the 
colonies  when  it  is  noon  at  ( Jreenwich,  near  London. 

A  British  Pacific  Cable. 

Fanning  Island  is  the  first  British  possession  which 
we  come  to  in  crossing  the  Pacific.  It  is  one  of  several 
groups  of  small  islands,  lying  in  the  Pacific,  on  the  route 
between  Canada  and  Australasia,  which  have  been 
annexed  to  the  Empire,  during  the  last  few  years,  to 
secure  them  for  use  as  telegraph  stations.  A  cable 
across  the  Pacific  was  completed  on  October  81st,  1902, 
and  Canada  and  Australia  have  now  telegraphic  connec- 
tion with  each  other.  England  by  this  means  is  in  cable 
comnmnication  with  her  most  distant  colonies  by  a 
western,  as  well  as  an  eastern  route,  the  new  line  having 
the  advantage  of  passing  exclusively  over  British  soil. 
Starting  from  Vancouver,  Fanning  Island,  the  Fiji 
Islands,  and  Norfolk  Island  are  successively  reached. 
Then  the  cable  divides,  one  branch  going  to  Brisbane, 
the  other  to  New  Zealand. 

From  Vancouver  a  line  of  steamships  carries  passen- 
gers and  freight  from  Canada  to  New  Zealand  and 
Australia.  The  growing  conmierce  of  these  great 
colonics  makes  this  route  one  of  much  importance.  By 
thi"s  lino,  too,  lettors  can  now  bo  sent  from  the  Uni'.cd 
Kingdom  across  the  Atlantic,  Canada,  and  the  Pacific  to 
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It  was  then  org'^niseJ  as  a  Crown  colony ;  but  care  has 
been  taken  to  respect  the  customs  of  the  people,  animal 
meetings  of  the  chiefs  and  representatives  of  the  different 
districts  are  held,  anrl  as  far  as  possible  the  management 
of  local  affairs  is  left  in  their  own  hands.     In  productions 

and  climate  the 
Fiji  Islands  much 
resemble  the  West 
Indies.  Sugar  is 
now  the  most  im- 
portant export,  but 
fhiit  and  cocoa- 
nuts  are  also 
largely  raised,  and 
find  a  market  in 
Britain,  New  Zea- 
land, and  Australia. 
Tea,  coffee,  cotton, 
and  maize  are  also 
produced. 

Though  near 
the  Equator,  Fiji 
has  a  climate  which 
is  not  specially  un- 
favourable to  Europeans,  the  heat  being  moderated,  as 
in  the  West  Indies,  by  the  cool  sea-breezes.  The  native 
population  is  not  inclined  to  severe  agricultural  la- 
bour, and  to  carry  on  the  industries  of  the  islands  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  import  labourers  from 
other  parts  of  Polynesia  and  from  India. 
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Tlio  Fiji  Islanders  present  ,.ne  of  the  n..,st  strikini; 
examples  tc  bo  found  in  the  Empire  <,f  a  whole 
popp.lat.on  which  has  been  induced  by  the  eftbrts  of 
Christian  missionaries  to  abandon  cannibalism  and  other 
savj^^o  vices  and  to  adopt  a  comparatively  civilised  life 

llie  trade  of  the  islands  1ms  ^^reatly  increased  since 
their  annexation  to  the  Empire.  The  cai-ital  of  the 
islands  is  Suva,  in  the  island  of  Viti  Levu. 

The  Odds  and  Ends  of  the  Empire. 

A  fo^y  small  and  isolated  possessions  of  the  Empire  in 
the  1  acihc  still  remain  to  bo  mentioned. 

Pitcairn  Island,  about  two  miles  lon^  and  three- 
quarters  ol  a  milo  wide,  lies  in  the  J»aciHc  about  midway 
between  Australia  and  America.  Its  inhabitants  are  the 
descendants  of  mutineers  from  the  English  man-of-war 
Jioanty  who  settled  here  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago  and  married  native  wives  from  other  islands  The 
little  patch  of  ground  on  which  they  lived  was  found 
insufficient  for  the  growing  population,  and  a  few  years 
ago  the  greater  number  of  the  people  were  transferred  to 
JN'orfolk  Island. 

Norfolk  Island  was  once  used  as  a  convict  station  to 
which  the  worst  criminals  were  sent  from  x\ew  South 
Wales.  Uhen  the  penal  settlement  Avas  broken  up  in 
1853,  the  Pitcairn  Islanders  were  allowed  to  settle  there 
and  they  have  maintained  the  simple  and  primitive  life 
to  whi  ^  they  were  accustomed.  A  missionary  school  is 
also  supported  in  the  island,  to  which  native  children 
from  the  Melanesian  Islands  are  brought  for  instruction 
l>y  English  clergymen.     The  area  of  the  whole  group  of 
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isliuids,  of  vhich  Norfolk  Island  in  tho  chief,  i.s  only 
twelve  s«[uivre  miles. 

The  Cook  Islands  were  tukcn  under  British  protcntion 
in  1.SS8,  at  tho  rcnuost  of  the  [)co|)lo  ihonjsolves.  A 
considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with  Now  Zealand,  to 
which  the  islands  send  cotton,  coffee,  copra,  and  tobacco. 
The  lar<(cst  island,  Huro-tonga,  is  an  important  i  Ission 
centre  of  the  Weslcyan  Church,  wliich  hero  maintains  an 
institution  for  the  education  of  native  missionaries. 

When  the  Panama  canal,  now  under  construction  by 
the  Government  of  the  [Jnitod  States,  is  completed,  this 
group  will  become  of  importance  as  a  station  for  coal  and 
supplies  between  Australasia  and  Central  America. 

We  need  not  expect  that  in  these  Pacific  islands 
there  will  ever  be  a  large  population  of  British  people. 
The  climate  of  the  Torrid  Zone  is  seldom  favourable  for 
the  European  races.  We  shall  have  to  point  out  this 
more  particularly  when  we  speak  of  the  lands  under  the 
British  flag  in  India,  in  parts  of  Africa,  and  even  in  tho 
mof  i  northern  districts  of  Australia.  English  people  go 
to  nem  to  trade,  to  direct  native  labour,  to  govern,  but 
th'  y  do  not  go  to  them  in  lar^c  numbers  to  form 
permanent  homes. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

AUSTRALASIA — NEW   ZEALAND. 

The  South  Temperate  Zone. 

As  we  go  southward  through  the  Pacific,  we  find  our- 
selves passing  out  of  the  heat  of  the  Torrid  Zone,  and 
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cotnin.LT  oneo  a^min  inf.,  a  CM.lcr  cli.nato.     Wo  are  in  tlio 

South  Temperate  Zone. 

Observe  tlmtthen    is  n.u.h  less  lan.I   in  the  half  of 

the  ^jlol.o  wlneh  ,s  sonth  „f  tl.e  K.^nator  than  in  the  half 

which  IS  north  of  it. 

Tlio    continents     bo- 

conio    narrower    and 

the   oceans    wider   as 

they    extend    sontii- 

ward.       Notice     also 

that     of     the     lands 
which  are  in  the  Sonth 
Toniperatc  Zone,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand, 
Tasmania,  and  South 
Africa  are  either  en- 
tirely or  chiefly  nnder 
the  British  flaj,'.     Wo 
may     therefore     say 
that,  with  the  excep- 
tion  of  Sonth   Ame- 
rica,    all     the      best 
regions  of  the  South 
Temperate   Zone    are 
possessed    and    inhabited    n.ainL     .y    British    people. 

New  Zealand. 
New  7<.aland,  the  first  great   colony  to  which  wo 
come.  IS  often  caile,!  «  The  Britain  of  the  Sonth."    It  hiis 
many  pomts  of  rcsem;)lance  to  our  own  islands. 
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First  fttrmnj^  these  is  its  iiijirititno  ]M)sition.  It  stands 
o'lt  in  the  sta  iit  some  dislunct!  from  the  neij^hbouriii^ 
continent,  iind  has  ii  coast  indented  with  many  ^'ood 
harhours. 

Like  this  eonntry,  again,  it  consists  maiidy  of  two 
large  islands,  and  these  islands  are  oidy  about  one-sixth 
less  in  si/.o  than  those  which  make  np  the  United  King- 
dom. 

Northern  New  Zealand  is  warmer  than  any  part  of 
tiiis  coimtry,  but  on  the  whole  the  climate  is  more  like 
our  own  than  is  that  of  any  other  large  colony  in  which 
British  people  have  settled. 

The  chief  productions  of  both  coinilries  are  very 
similar.  On  account  of  the  temperate  climate  and  the 
moist  atmo.sph(!re  given  by  the  surrounding  sea,  most  of 
the  plants  and  animals  of  the  Uritish  Islands  tiourish 
whnn  carried  over  to  New  Zealand. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  when  the  country  was 
discovered  it  contained  no  animal,  wild  or  tame,  which 
might  serve  as  human  food.  Pigs  were  introduced  by 
Captain  Cook,  and  soon  became  scattered  in  large  num- 
bers t)ver  the  coimtry  in  a  wild  state.  Great  care  has 
been  taken  by  the  colonists  to  introduce  not  merely  such 
domestic  animals  as  the  horse,  cow,  and  shcei),  but  also 
many  which  servo  as  gatne,  such  as  the  deer,  hare,  and 
rabbii,  together  with  many  European  birds  and  fishes. 
British  plants,  fruits,  and  Howers  have  in  the  same  way 
been  brought  over.  The  result  is  that  now  the  English 
traveller  or  emigrant  sees  around  him  most  of  the 
conuuon  t)bjects  to  which  he  is  accustomed  at  homa 
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A  Second  Britain. 

Even  in  the  scenery,  witli  niuny  (lifferences,  ihcro  are 
also  striking;  rcsoiiibhinccs.  About  this  a  well-known 
writer  has  said  : — 

"  In  New  Zealand  everytlunj?  is  Enj,dish.  The  scenery, 
the  colour  and  ^'eneral  appearance  of  the  water,  and  tlio 
shape  of  the  hills  are  very  much  like  that  witli  which  wo 
are  familiar  in  the  West  of  Ireland  and  the  Hi^dilands  of 
Scotland.  The  mountains  are  brown  and  sharp  and 
serrated,  the  rivers  are  bri^dit  and  rapid,  and  the  lakes 
are  deep  and  blue  and  bosomed  amonj,'  the  mountains.  If 
a  long-sleepinj,'  Briton  could  bo  set  amonj,'  the  Otago 
hills  and  told  on  wakin*,'  thatlio  wiu;  r'-nvellinf,'  in  (Jalway 
or  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  he  v  My  bo  deceived, 

though  ho  know  those  countries       ':.' 

Besides  these  points  of  simiLri.;  nay  bo  added 
that  the  settlers  thomsolves  have  con..  ,  A  more  entirely 
of  English,  Scottish,  and  Irish  people,  and  have  had  a 
less  admixture  of  foreign  races  than  is  the  case  in  any 
other  of  the  great  colonies. 

Wo  can  now  understand  why  Now  Zealand  is  some- 
times spoken  of  tus  "  The  Britain  of  the  South."  There 
is  no  part  of  the  world  to  which  an  Englishman  or 
Scotsman  could  go  where  things  around  would  so  often 
remind  him  of  homo. 

The  History  of  New  Zealand. 

Wo  may  now  speak  very  brieHy  of  the  history  of  New 
Zealand.  It  was  discovered  in  l(i42  by  the  Dutch, 
who  gave  it  the  name  it  now  bears,  but  made  no  .settle- 
ment.    After  this  nothing  more  is  heard  of  it  for  moro 
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than  a  century,  but  between  ]7(if>  and  177S  it  was  visited 
hv  ..ji)  famous  Encrlish  navi^i,Mtor  Captain  Cook,  who 
explored  \hr  coasts  and  described  the  country  very 
i  -cwrati'h-,  a  well  as  the  native  inhabitants,  who 'were  a 
hcxo.  IV. J-  of  cannibals.  Whalers,  traders,  and  others 
after  this  visited  (ho  islands  from  time  to  time,  but  the 
tirst  actual  settlement  was  made  by  En<,dish  missionaries 
in  the  North  Island  in  1814. 

Twenty-five  years  later,  in  18.'}!),  colonisation  be<,^an  in 
good  earnest,  and  under  the  direction  of  ditierent  compan- 
ies lar-e  nmnbers  of  emi<rrants  were  sent  out.     In  1840 
Now  Zealand  was  made  a  separate  colony,  and  in  the 
same  year  a  treaty  was  made  with  the  native  chiefs  by 
which  the  sovereignty  of  the  North  Island  was  ceded  to 
Britam,  but  the  right  of  selling  their  lands  was  reserved 
to  the  natives.     A  few  years  later  war  l)roke  out  with  the 
Maories,  as  the  natives  were  called,  and  this  c.ntest  was 
not    concluded  till  18G9,  since  whifh  time  the    colony 
has  enjoyed  peace.     In  a  little  more  than  fifty  years  a 
country    which    was  inhabited  only   bv   savage    tribes 
whose  greatest  delight  was  in  warfare,  "and  whose  con- 
stant practice  was  to  cat  those  whom  they  had  killed  or 
captured  in  battle,  has  become  tlie  home  of  more  than 
820,000  British  people,  enjoying  the  comforts  and  advan- 
tages of  civilised  life  just  as  people  do  in  England. 

The   Maories. 
There  are  still  over  40,000  Maories  in  New  Zealand. 
They  are  now  a  jieaceable   people,  who  have  given  up 
many  of  their  savago  customs,  and  who  citlier  cultivate 
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their  own  lands  m-  ii.<„.i>       c 
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Great  numbers  have  l.een  convoHprl  *    ^-i    •    • 

tlH3y  have  schools,  chnrches     nd  '    '"•'^^■"'^"■fy-  an.l 

'n^ev  also  eloet  n,  >n  •  ^^'"'-^•'"••"  ^>'"  H.eir  oun. 

ti^eWis,atu:^:r  tix'^i""'^^ 

laws.  "^ '  ''"''  ""''  •'^•'^•^'•^f  '»  rnakin-  the 

Pacts  about  New  Zealand. 

the  other  the  S  o   SoJtf  T,  '^^  '''''''  '^^^^^  ''^^ 

""Portant.     The   st    it    w  i  I      ^""^  ^  ^' ''  '^"^''^'^  ^"^^'  "'>t 
•''t.a.t    ujuch  separates  the  two  hir^^er 
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islands  is  only  a 
few  miles  Avido  at 
its  narroVwot  part. 

From  north  to 
south  New  Zea- 
land extends  about 
1,100  miles.  Its 
greatest  breadth  is 
a  little  over  150 
miles.  It  stands  far 
out  in  the  Pacific, 
1 ,200  miles  from 
Australia. 

New  Zealand  is 
a  mountainous 
--ountry.  The  low 
.  untainrani^esin 
,.xO  North  Island 
are  from  1,500  to 
4,000  feet  high, 
with  a  few  volcanic 
peaks  of  still 
greater  height. 
Along  the  whole  of  the  West  Coast  of  the  Middle  Island 
runs  a  range  called  the  Southern  Alps,  the  higher  sum- 
mits of  which  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The 
height  of  Mount  Cook,  the  loftiest  peak,  is  12,848  feet. 
Upon  j\Iount  Cook,  as  well  as  at  other  points  along  the 
Southern  Alps,  glaciers  of  immense  size  are  found. 

Many  of  the  mountain-peaks  in  the  North  Island  are 


(I'hiit.  sujiiilied  by  the,  Aijunt-Cciicml  o/A'eir  Zeakuul.) 
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extinct  volcanoes,  and  there  can  still  be  seen  at  their  stnn- 
niits  the  hollow  craters  from  which  issued  Hro  and  lava. 
Two  or  three  of  the  volcanic  mountains  still  show  signs  of 
activity,  and  slight  earthquake  shocks  are  sometimes  ielt 
throughout  the  whole  island. 

In  880  a  violent  eruption  took  place  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Hot  Lake  District  of  tlie  North  Island.  The 
famous  pink  and  white  terraces  formed  by  these  hot 
lakes,  which  had  long  been  considered  among  the  most 
wonderful  and  beautiful  sights  in  nature,  were  destroyed 
by  this  eruption,  and  the  country  for  a  great  distance 
around  was  covered  with  a  deep  layer  of  volcanic  ashes. 
Springs  of  boiling  water  everywhere  abound  in  this  dis- 
trict, and  in  one  place  may  be  seen  the  largest  geyser  in 
the  world,  called  Waimangu,  which  at  intervals  throws 
up  water  and  nmd  several  hundreds  of  feet  into  the  air. 

While  mountains  are  a  striking  feature  in  the  scenery 
of  parts  of  New  Zealand,  there  are  also  oxtensive  plains, 
with  nmch  undulating  country,  and  fertile  valleys  among 
the  hills.  The  Canterbury  Plains,  on  the  Aliddlc  Iskuuf, 
stretch  for  more  than  100  miles  along  the  East  Coast  in 
an  almost  unbroken  level. 

New  Zealand  is  a  pastoral,  farming,  and  mining 
country,  and  from  its  pastures,  farms,  and  mines  it  pro"^ 
duces  much  to  export  to  other  lands.  Although  the  most 
distant  of  our  colonies,  a  very  largo  part  of  all  that  New 
Zealand  thus  has  to  i)art  with  is  sent  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  is  avcH  to  learn  about  these  exports,  for 
they  liel)^  us  to  understand  what  are  the  occupations  of 
the  people. 
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New  Zealand  Mutton. 

In  our  cities  and  towns  wo  often  observe  "  New- 
Zealand  mutton"  advertised  or  exposed  for  sale  in 
butchers'  shops.  If  we  enquire  ve  shall  probably  find 
that  this  mutton  costs  less  than  English  mutton.  Why 
is  it  that  this  mutton  can  be  sold  more  cheaply  than  our 
own,  and  in  what  way  does  it  get  to  this  country  ? 

In  the  greater  part  of  New  Zealand  the  climate  is  so 
mild  that  sheep  feed  in  the  pastures  all  the  year  round, 
and  require  no  barns  to  shelter  them  in  winter.  They 
are  also  kept  in  vast  numbers,  a  single  owner  often 
having  from  20,000  to  100,000  sheep,  the  whole  taken 
care  of  by  a  few  men.  These  circumstances  greatly 
diminish  the  cost  of  rearing  them.  So  from  its  fertile 
•and  wcH -watered  pastures  Ne.v  Zealand  can  always  send 
away  excellent  mutton  at  a  very  cheap  rate. 

But  for  a  long  time  it  seemed  impossible  to  send  it 
to  England,  where  it  was  most  needed.  A  few  years  ago, 
however,  it  was  found  that  nuitton  could  be  sent  from 
New  Zealand  to  Great  Britain  in  a  frozen  state.  Since 
then  the  trade  has  g^-own  so  rapidly  that  now  every  year 
above  a  million  and  a  half  of  frozen  carcases  of  sheep 
reach  this  country  from  New  Zealand.* 

Great  care  is  used  by  the  New  Zealand  farmers  in 
securing  good  breeds  of  sheep  for  the  mutton  ^  ich  is  to 
be  sent  to  the  English  market.  When  the  animals  are 
in  perfect  condition  they  are  taken  from  the  paddocks 
where  they  have  been  reared  and  fattened  to  the  freezing 

*In  1902  the  value  of  the  frozen  meat  exported  to  Great  Britain 
amounted  to  £3,218,720. 
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arc  so  I  read>  for  market,  great  attenti,,,,  l,ei„„  p,.i,l  to 
^r  cot  oleanhness.    Afer  ,.ei„,  ht,„,,  up  for  sJno^     , 

hai  *;,,  ™T  "'■'^   '■■»"^fe"«l  to  the  free.,-,,,. 
cnari,L,er.     Th,.s  ,.s  a  lar«e  room,  provided  witl,  thiek  ivilk 

inteirTrfre™:;:::n,£  iir'"- '-  -? "- 

v^'^  i^  t-u.iinoer.     Jiowever  warm  f  >p  ..;t. 

".ay  be  out  of  door.   '     Aould  take  eare  to         ,ro    d  d 

with  a   heavy  p-oat-eo,  ,     An    attendant,  earryir  a 

antc„,  unlocks  one  of  the  doo,.,  an.l  ea  efuffy    l"„ses 

It  after  enterino-     TnmMo  fV.«  f^  .        ^  ^iu^ts 

like  that  of  the°AretTe     ; u™  '    X'?  "',"  'r™''  '»  ^' 
from  the  ,„on,l  f  ^^^  ■"■'""■'>  >''""''  "ouios 

iroui  the  mouth  is  condensed  into  thick  vanour     Sm« 

pended  just  as  we  soo  them  in  butcheJ       p,    ';■ 

hcMisands  of  carcases  of  mutton,  hut  if  touched  tC  Z 

IndsoTn  f  f    '"     '  """"sphere  of  a  froezing-chambe^ 
b-am  rea.,ces  it  to  onc-third  of  ita  fonner  temperature, 
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Each  carcase,  when  frozen,  is  encased  in  a  clean  white 
calico  lag,  and  taken  from  the  freezinj^'-chanibor  to  a 
similar  one  in  the  hold  of  one  of  the  largo  steamships 
which  carry  the  mutton  to  England.  A  single  vessel 
often  carries  80,000  or  40,000  carcases,  landing  them  in 
London  in  the  same  state  in  which  they  left  the  works 
in  New  Zealand.  At  the  London  Docks  they  are  stored 
once  more  in  freezing-chambers,  and  thence  distributed 
day  by  day  to  different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  sheep  thus  sent  to  us  are  a  very  small  part  of 
those  reared  in  the  country,  which  number  already 
sixteen  or  seventeen  millions.  The  wool  of  those  is  sent 
to  the  United  Kingdom  year  after  year,  and  forms  an 
export  even  more  valuable  than  that  of  mutton. 

Other  New  Zealand  Products. 

Besides  mutton  New  Zealand  supplies  us  with  other 
articles  of  food,  such  as  beef,  both  frozen  and  preserved 
in  tins,  wheat,  dairy  butter,  and  fruit.  It  also  sends  a 
great  many  farm  and  dairy  products  to  Australia.  New 
Zealand  never  suffers  from  drought,  as  Australia  sonie- 
times  does.  So  when  the  crops  of  grain  and  vegetables 
have  failed  in  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland,  New 
Zealanders  are  able  to  send  them  all  they  require. 

A  peculiar  product  of  the  country  is  New  Zealand 
flax.  The  plant  is  one  which  grows  wild  in  swamps  or 
marshy  places,  and  has  a  leaf  shaped  like  that  of  the 

producing  an  intense  cold  within  the  chamber ;  and  Ihis  process  being 
constantly  maintained  by  steam  power,  the  temperature  within  the 
chamher  i.  permanently  kept  down  to  a  point  corresponding  to  the  com- 
pression of  the  air." 


NKW   ZEALAND.  ,„ 

common  iri.s.  b,„  fV„,„  f„„r  to  o,;;l,t  feet  lo„.,.     Kron, 
h,«  le.  „  s(,o„,,  til.rc  i.s  ol.t„i„e,l,  whieh  is  exported    o 
i.n,^m,l  and  other  countries  ,„>,!  „s„,|  i„  ,.op„.,'„„klt 
Kaun    gum  is  .mother  sinpihir  ,,ro,I„et  of   .\„v. 

It  eonies  froin  a  pme  tree,  forests  of  wliich  still  extend 
over  the  northern  parts  of  the  North  Islan.l.  J^t  the 
tet  qnahtyatxl  far  the  lat^est  quantity  of  ^nn,  isd« 
from  beneath  the  oarth,  where  it  has  been  1,i,ldon  for 
oentnnes  after  dropping  fron.  forests  whieh  hav  ong 
Since  disappeared.  ° 

Kauri  gum  closely  resembles  amuer,  and  it  is  nu.ch 
used  m  Great  Britain  and  An.erica  for  making,,  the  best 
and  niost  expensive  kinds  of  varnish.  It  is  fo.uid  over  a 
arge  extent  of  country,  and  in  digging  for  it  a  good 
S  r      't  ^"'I^'^>"-"^-     ^^»-   -ly  i'nplcnrent 

r  shovel     ^r;^^"^^^  ^'''^  -^^-^  -^  '-i 

touches  0  T"'  ^''  y^''' '''''  '^''  ^'''^^^  ""til  1- 

touches  a  piece  of  gum,  which  practice  enables   him    to 

distinguish  from  any  other   substance.      This    ho  then 

proceeds   to  dig  out.      Sometimes  the  gum  is  in  .sHall 

lumps,  sometimes  in  pieces  that  weigh  a  hundredweight. 

so  much^  "  r^'  'VV^^'  ""^  '  ^''''  ^^^^^^-ibed  seems 
so  much  a  matter  of  chance,  large  quantities  are  pro- 
ceed and  more  than  £300,000  worth  is  sometimes 
exported  m  a  single  year. 

Gold  in  New  Zealand. 
Gold-mining    is    an    important    industry    in    New 
Zealand,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  about  £50,000,000 
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worth  has  been  obtained  since  it  was  first  discovered 
about  thirty  years  ago.  The  ^rold  is  found  in  many 
parts  „t  the  islands,  and  under  vory  different  circum- 
stances: sometiu.es  in  the  beds  of  streams  or  amon-  the 


■^^^m^uiMm^BMi 


I'lO.    L>S.— TE    MM,    A    sniriui    OF    WKLLINGTON. 
(From  a  photojtaph  hy  llurtm  liros.,  I)un.'<Hn.) 

sands  of  the  sea-shore,  from  which  it  is  obtained  by  wash- 
ing; or  embedded  in  quartz  and  other  rocks,  from  which 
It  has  to  be  crushed  by  powerful  and  expensive  machinery 
Gold-mming  in  New  Zealand  is  not  now  an  employ- 
ment which  excites  people  with  the  hope  of  making  a 
fortune  m  a  short  time,  but  has  become  a  regular 
mdustry,  often  requiring  a  large  amount  of  capital  to 
carry  it  on,  and  in  which  men  earn  regular  wages  as  in 
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otlier  kinds  of  work.    CioM  is  still  sent  to  En-hind  every 
year  to  the  value  of  nearly  a  million  pounds  sterling. 

Towns  and  Harbours  of  New  Zealand. 
Wellington  is  the  capital  of  Now  Zealand.   Auckland 
Chnstchurch,  and  Dunedin  are  other  important  towns' 
Lyttelton  (the  port  of  Christchuri.-h),  Wellington,  Au.'k- 
land,  and  Dunedin  have  all   excellent  harbours,  which 
are  already  defended  l.y  batteries  of  artillery,  and  mij,d,t 
be  made  very  stn^i-     At  Auckland  and  Lyttelton  Hno 
docks  have  been  built  at  j,a-eat  expense,  in  which   our 
ships  of  war,  even  of  the  lar-est  size,  or  trading  vessels 
can  be  repaired.     A  wonderful  advantage  it  is  to  a  great 
naval  Power  and  trading  nation  such  as  ours  thu^s   to 
have  docks  and  harbours  at  the  other  side  of  the  world 
No  other  European  nation  has  anything  of  the  kind. 

A  telegraph  cable  connects  New  Zealand  with  Aus- 
tralia, whence  the  lino  is  continued  to  England;  so  every 
day  our  people  in  New  Zealand  read  in  their  papers 
about  what  is  taking  place  in  this  country. 

From  Auckland  in  the  north,  Dunedin  in  the  south, 
and  Wellington  midway  between  them,  steamship  lines' 
run  to  Australia  or  Tasmania.    We  shall  take  the  southern 
route,  pa.ssing  round  "The  Bluff,"  which  is  the  southern 
point  of  the  Middle  Island.     As  we  sail  away  westward 
and   look   back  upon  New   Zealand   we   feel   that  this 
"Britain  of  the  South"  is   one  of  the   most   beautiful 
homes  that  our  race  has  found  anywliero  in  the  world— 
a  land   whi'h   can   support   many   millions  of  Jiritish 
people,  producing  everything  to  make  them  pro.sperous, 
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coinlortablo,  and  happy.     Alter  four  or  five  days'  steam- 
ing  Ave  roach  Hobart,  in  Tasmania. 


CHAITKH  VIII. 

AUSTUALASIA— TASMANIA. 

Tasmania. 

The  ishind  of  Tasmania  lies  off'  the  southern  extremity 
of  Anstraha.  from   which  it  is  separated  by  the  Bass 
Straits,  at  their  narrowest  part  200  miles  wide   The  aroi 
of  the  island  is  20,21.5  square  nnles,  and  it  is  therefore 
about  five-sixths  the  size  of  Ireland.     The  climate  is 
very  fine  and  well  suited  to  Europeans.     Bein-  much 
cooler  than  the  neighbouring  continent,  T^ismania  has 
become  a  favourite  summer  resort  for  Ar  -ralians     The 
island  is  settled  chiefly  on  the  northern,  eastern,  and 
south-eastern  coasts.  The  western  sirle  is  largely  covered 
with  dense  forest,  or  an  almost  impenetrable  scrub  which 
makes  it  unfit  for  agriculture  and  difficult  to  explore 
Late  discoveries  have  proved  this  part  of  the  country  t^i 
bench  m  imneral  deposits.     The  surface  of  the  island 
is  iiilly   or   mountainous,   and   numerous  streams  flow 
down  from  the  higher  ground  to  water  the  fertile  valleys 
Ihe  island  was   discovered   in    1642  by  Tasman   a 
Dutch    naA-igator,   from    whom    its    present    name '  is 
derived.    Ho  himself  called  it  Van  Diemen's  Land  the 
name  by  which  it  was  long  known.     The  first  settlement 
was  not  made  until  1803,  when  it  was  occupied  by  Britain 
as  a  penal  colony. 
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th',      Ives  oil  ;;  ""'"/""'"  '"  "'"  "''""y. -vailing 

was  al„.lisho,l  in  'l«M       '  ''"  '■'"""^^'-  ''y'"^'" 

TI.C  |)„pn|«tion  .low  nninl,™  nlmnl,  n->,m     Tim 

cultnlll'  "'  "'°  ""'"'"""'  '■"'"^'™»  o.T...s»,uni„  is  frnit 
Tasmanian  Fruit  in  England. 

market  of  I,on<l<.M,  .Innnjf  the  months  of  April  JI,,v  Z 
Juno  wo  ,„„,.  often  seo  lar^o  qnantities  of  boa  i' J 
feh-lookn,.  apples  boin«  .sold  by  auction,  „„,.  ^  t^y 

t  uMi  uit  trees.     It  IS  plain  that  thov  could  nnt 

These  apples  eoine  fron,  Tasmania,  and  reach  us  at  a 
tune  when  our  o,™  apple  trees  are  only  beginning  Z  b'u 
an    flower,  and  when  fresh  frnit  is.  therefor;  n,„»t"a    .t " 

Zuno  '  En^sh'tit?''  N  '^  >""  l"  '"^''^'^  ""' 

sr  '—■  — ■■-  S^-ra^  s?r 

...arket  for  their  abundant  fruit     A  great  dell  ItLe 
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into  jinn,  iirui  sent  awuy  in  that  Ktatc.  Hut  if  fresh  fruit 
was  sent  to  Knf,'huul,  it  was  spoiled  hy  the  heat  of  the 
torrid  rc^nons  throtigh  which  it  hud  to  pass.  At  hist, 
however,  just  as  New  Zoalanders  discovered  that  nnitton 
could  be  sent  safely  when  stored  in  freezinf,'-chanil)€Ts  on 
the  steamships,  so  Tasnianians  found  that  apples  could 
he  landed  in  London  in  a  sound  condition  if  sent  in 
chambers  kept  constantly  cool.  So  now  the  Tasmanians, 
froju  their  orchards  more  than  12,()()0  niilcs  away,  supply 
us  with  apples  at  a  season  when  we  have  none  of  our  own, 
and  cannot  f;ot  them  from  colonies  like  C!anada,  which 
only  send  fruit  to  us  in  the  autunm  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere. 

In  the  best  Tasmanian  orchards  much  skill  is  shown 
in  the  cultivation  of  fruit.  The  orchards  are  constantly 
tilled,  and  kept  free  from  weeds  throughout  the  year; 
water  is  often  brouf,'ht  in  channels  from  a  considerable 
distance  to  irrigate  the  soil ;  the  trees,  as  they  grow,  are 
carefully  pruned  in  such  a  way  as  to  admit  the  light  and 
air  to  all  parts,  and  thus  bring  all  the  fruit  to  perfection. 
There  are  lew  pleasanter  sights  than  that  which  a  Tas- 
manian orchard  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  acres  presents  in 
the  month  of  March  or  April,  when  every  tree  is  laden 
with  the  rosy,  russet,  or  golden  fruit.  From  the  orchard 
the  fruit  is  taken  to  an  apple  storedionse,  where  many 
thoiisands  of  bushels  may  sometimes  be  seen  together, 
sorted  into  separate  bins  according  to  their  variety  and 
quality.  At  the  store-houses  thoy  are  carefully  packed 
in  cases  holding  a  bushel  each,  and  arc  then  shipped 
away  to  Australia  or  England. 
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The  inut  ot  Tas.Ma.uu  1ms  Hrsr  hwn  .nontionod.  not 
benuiHO  it  .s  tho  most  important  pro,|„ct  ot  tl„.  e.-Ionv 
but  U.-anse  it  is  one  tJ.at  is  likely  to  incrouso  ^M-oatly  nndor 
this  now  system  of  earria-o,  unci  boeause  the  trade  in  it 
■IlMstrutes  in  an  interesting  ^vny  the  dosenrss  of  our 
connection  with  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  Kmpiro 

Wool  IS  the  larirest  export  of  Tasmania.  a.s  it  is  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  The  climate  has  hoen  foimd 
particularly  favourable^  for  carrying  o,.  experiments  in 
brced.n-  superior  kinds  of  shoep.  with  a  vi.w  to  i,o- 
provinK  the  quality  of  the  wool.  U  is  donbtfnl  whether 
better  sheep  can  be  found  anywhere  else  in  the  worl.i 
1  hey  eommand  hi^d.  prices  in  the  Australian  colonies  and 
several  hundred  .t,mineas  have  sometimes  l>oen  paid  for  a 
sin«,'lo   lasinanian  sheep. 

Gold  is  found  in  considerahle  quantities,  and  some 
newly  di.scovered  silver  mines  at  Mount  Zeehau  promise 
to  be  very  productive.  At  Mount  Bischoff  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  tin  mines  in  the  world.  About  £400  000 
worth  of  this  metal  alone  is  shipped  every  year  to  EnLc- 
]and  and  America.     There  are  also  several  coal  mines 

A  traveller  often  finds  out  much  about  the  jiroductions 
and  exijorts  of  a  new  country  from  what  he  observes  ,is 
he  passes  over  its  railways.  If  you  were  tnivellinj?  thus 
through  the  northern  parts  of  Tasmania  in  the  autumn 
you  would  probably  see  tens  of  thou.sands  of  well-filled 
sacks  piled  up  at  the  stations.  The  sacks  contain  pota- 
toes, ror  Winch  the  soil  is  peculiarly  adapted,  and  which 
the  island  supplies  in  large  quantities  to  Australia  along 
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with  other  vegetables  and  fruit.  At  other  stations  you 
would  see  large  piles  of  the  bark  of  the  Wattle  Tree. 
This  bark  is  very  valuable  for  tanning,  and  a  great  deal 
of  it  is  sent  every  year  to  England.  Tasmania  has  large 
forests  of  line  timber,  and  some  of  its  many  beautiful 
woods  are  particularly  good  for  cabinet-work,  for  which 
purpose  they  are  exported  to  this  country. 

A  cable  gives  Tasmania  telegraphic  communication 
with  Australia  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Hobart  in  the  south  and  Launceston  in  the  north  are 
the  two  chief  towns.  From  both  of  them  steamships  run 
to  Australia,  with  which  Tasmania  has  now  become  con- 
federated. A  voyage  of  200  miles  takes  us  across  the 
Bass  Straits  to  Australia. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  AUSTRALIAN  CONTINENT— NEW  SOUTH   WALES. 

Australia. 
We  have  now  come  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  to  a 
portion  of  the  Empire  which  in  size  is  only  second  to  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  You  see  on  the  map  that  Australia 
in  an  immense  island,  by  far  the  largest  in  the  world.  It 
is  perhaps  more  correctly  spoken  of  as  a  continent. 
From  east  to  west,  at  its  widest  point,  it  extends  2,400 
miles,  and  from  north  to  south  1,970  miles.  The  length 
of  its  coast-line  is  about  «,000  miles.  The  area  of  its 
whole  surface  is  more  than  tiiree  millions  of  square 
miles. 
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Australia  is  therefore  nearly  as  lar<re  as  the  whole  of 
Europe.  It  is  about  twenty-tive  times  the  size  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  whole  of  this  vast  area  is  under  the  British  flag 
and  is  gradually  being  occupied  by  an  English-speaking 
people. 

The  French  were  before  us  in  Canada,  the  Dutch  in 
South  Africa,  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies,  while  in 
India  we  had  to  compete  with  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and 
French.  Our  possessions  in  these  different  countries  were 
therefore  gained  partly  by  conquest  and  partly  by  settle- 
ment. In  Australasia  alone  no  other  European  nation 
had  tried  to  get  a  footing  before  ourselves.  Our  people 
have  thus  been  left  free  to  occupy  and  settle  their  diilerent 
colonies  without  interference. 

First  Settlement  of  Australia. 

When  men  or  women  are  convicted  of  crimes  they 
are  often  sent  to  gaol,  or,  if  the  offence  is  a  serious  one 
to  convict  prisons,  where  they  are  closely  watched  and' 
made  to  labour,  sometimes  for  many  years,  sometimes 
through  the  whole  course  of  their  lives.  For  this  purpose 
almost  every  town  has  a  gaol,  and  at  places  like  Dart- 
moor and  Chatham,  large  prisons  are  maintained  where 
hundreds  of  criminals  are  guarded  and  employed. 

Many  years  ago  it  was  believed  that  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  deal  with  people  who  had  broken  the  laws  was 
to  send  them  away  to  some  new  and  distant  land.  This 
was  partly  as  a  punishment,  partly  that  their  labour 
might  be  usefully  employed,  and  partly  in  the  hope  that 
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if  they  wished  to  amend,  they  might  in  a  new  country 
more  easily  got  a  fresh  start  in  life.  Criminals  had 
thus  been  sent  out  to  the  West  Indies,  and  to  Virginia 
and  the  Carolinas  in  America,  b'  .fter  the  American 
Revolutionary  War  it  was  found  necessary  to  fix  upon 
some  new  place,  and  the  far  distant  and  then  qu'to 
unsettled  Australia  was  chosen. 

No  doubt  those  who  carried  out  this  plan  thought  it 
was  for  the  best,  ami  so  long  as  a  colony  had  no  other 
population  than  the  convicts  there  was  nothing  wrong 
in  it.  But  when  i'n  ,  settlers  began  to  Hock  into  the 
country  they  soon  raised  objections  to  the  new  colonies 
being  burdened  with  so  many  bad  citizens,  and  English 
people  had  to  admit  that  their  view  was  just.  Trans- 
portation was  therefore  abolished,  after  it  had  been 
carried  on  for  nearly  fifty  years.  It  had  served  a  useful 
purpose  in  making  known  an  entirely  unsettled  land  to 
which  emigration  had  not  yet  been  turned,  and  in  over- 
coming the  first  great  difficulties  of  settlement. 

Canada  and  Australia  Compared. 

We  have  seen  that  Australia,  the  largest  division  of 
the  Empire  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  is  nearly  equal 
in  size  to  Canada,  the  greatest  in  the  Northern.  In 
other  ways,  however,  the  contrast  between  these  two 
great  countries  is  very  remarkable. 

Let  us  compare  them  briefly,  that  wo  may  under- 
stand the  different  circumstances  in  which  our  people 
find  themselves  when  they  settle  in  these  widely  separ- 
ate parts  of  the  Empire. 
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Both  comprise  immense  re-ions  where  millions  of 
Hntish  people  are  finding  comfortable  and  prosperous 
homes,  though  in  Canada  they  nuist  be  prepared  to 
endure  a  greater  degree  of  winter  cold,  in  Australia  a 
greater  mtensity  of  summer  heat,  than  in  these  islands. 

In  Canada  we  are  struck  with  the  extraordinary 
abundance  of  water,  opening  up  the  country  in  every 
(hrection.  Broad  lakes  and  splendid  rivers  stretch 
across  the  continent,  with  ponds  and  gurgling  brooks 
and  rivulets  everywhere. 

One  of  the  most  marked  features,  on  the  other  hand 
of  Australia  is  the  absence  of  large  rivers  and  lakes  to 
give  the  means  of  inland  navigation,  or  even  to  furnish 
sufficient  supplies  of  fresh  water. 

The  portions  of  Northern  Canada  which  stretch  up  to 
the  Arctic  Circle  are  made  uninhabitable  by  the  excessive 
cold. 

Northern  Australia,  on  the  contrary,  extends  into  the 
lornd  Zone,  and  the  parts  which  are  uninhabitab'o  are 
made  so  by  excessive  heat. 

In  parts  of  Canada  the  farmer  sometimes  has  to  dread 
an  early  frost ;  in  Australia  he  must  guard  against  the 
chance  of  droughts  which  destroy  alike  his  crops  and  cattle. 

These  are  only  a  few  illustrations  which  will  show  us 
that  people  who  go  to  Canada  have  to  get  into  different 
ways  of  life  from  those  who  go  to  Australia. 

In  both  countries  there  are    difficulties  to  contend 
with.     But  we  must  always  remember  that  it  is  by  over- 
coming difficulties  that  both  men  and  nations  beeome 
strong  and  self-reliant. 
F 
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The  Southern  Gross. 

When  we  are  siiilinij^  southwards  shortly  after  cross- 
ing the  Equator,  a  new  constellation  will  appear  in  the 
southern  sky,  a  constellation  never  seen  by  those  who 

live  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere.  As  we 
get  further  south  this 
constellation  will  ap- 
pear higher  in  the 
heavens,  always  point- 
ing to  the  South  Pole, 
as  our  Great  Bear  in 
the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere points  to  the 
North  Pole.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  stars 
in  this  constellation  is 
shown  in  the  picture 
which  is  given  on  this 
page.  It  is  known  as 
the  Southern  Cross, 
and  the  Australians  have  taken  it  as  an  emblem  of 
their  great  island.  The  stars  of  the  Southern  Cross 
may  be  seen,  together  with  the  Union  Jack,  upon  the 
flags  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria 

Divisions  of  Australia. 

Australia  is  divided  into  five  provinces  or  states : 
New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Aus- 
tralia, and  Western  Australia.    Up  to  the  year  1901 


FIG.   29- — THE   SOLTHEKX    CKOSS. 
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there  hud  been  no  oommnn  n^. 

Century  (January   1st     ton         7/^  '^'  ^^'^"^'^^^ 
name  of  ThT(  ^.     '     ^^^'  ^^^^^^c'-'^ted   under   tlie 

uunie    Ot     IHE    COMMOXWEALTH    OF    AUSTRAIIV     mf^ 

sintrJo    ^fQfr>    i,„   •  -^L.MKALiA,  into  a 

niufeic   t-^rate,   navjno'   one    pon^roi    p,.  i- 

Governc-Gonoml, ,«  in  C„nad'      wl       "'k"''  '""'   " 

New  South  Wales 

V.ctona  ™s  separate,!  fron,  it  in  IK,,,  a„,,  Q^  '  ^ 

"  e'etivl  H  :r  Ifof  *e  1"  "'f"- '->-"' 
of  England.  '  *"  ™'""^  '»  >""  '"™«  ^at 

The  first  settlement  was  made  in  1 788     On  the  9n,h 

slnfr:^;"  ""'  '''\  ''*''*^'»  ™*P.who  ht  L  n 
sent  out  to  form  a  penal  eolony,  landed  on  the  shores  of 

!:i'r*"'''"'"  '""'='""""''  '^'^^'  -p-ae, :;:: 

The  great  diffieulties  whieh  were  met  with  in  fornnng 
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the  first  settlement  were  graduiiUy  overcoinc,  and  so 
many  free  innniji^mnts  had  come  into  the  country  during 
the  first  fifty  years  that  further  transportation  was 
objected  to.  It  was  entirely  abolished  in  LSo3,  and  in 
1850  the  same  complete  self-govormnent  was  granted  to 
the  colony  which  the  Canadian  provinces  had  received 
some  years  before. 

Sydney. 
Around  the  spot  where  Captain  Philip  landed  now 
stands  the  capital  of  the  colony,  Sydney,  which  in  little 
more  than  a  hundred  years  has  grown  to  be  a  city  with 
upwards  of  40(5,000  inhabitants,  while  the  population  of 
the  whole  colony,  though  it  has  been  twice  subdivided  by 
setting  off  the  Colonies  of  Mctoria  and  Queensland,  is 
now  about  1,350,000. 

Sydney  is  situated  upon  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  harbours  in  the  world,  iiut  we  have  before 
learned  that  it  requires  something  more  than  a  fine  har- 
to  make  a  great  and  Avealthy  commercial  port  such  as 
Sydne}  is.  We  observed  that  Liverpool  was  a  great 
commercial  port  because  it  had  behind  it  large  manufac- 
turin''  cities  with  millions  of  inhabitants  who  had  to  be 
supplied  with  food  and  the  materials  used  in  manufac- 
ture. Now  Sydney  and  other  Australian  cities  have 
become  great  because  they  have  behind  them  a  vast 
country  which  produces  this  food  and  material  for  manu- 
facture to  be  exported  to  other  countries,  and  most  of  all 
to  England. 

We  may  illustrate  this  by  describing  the  greatest 
industry  of  Australia,  that  of  rearing  sheep.     In   this, 
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New  South  Wales  has  always  taken  {he  lead.  It  is  the 
great  pastoral  colony,  antl  l,as  sonietiiues  had  within 
Its  borders  nearly  50,000,000  sheep. 

Australian  Wool. 

The  woollen  nulls  in  different  parts  of  En-land,  and 
especially  in  Yorkshire,  give  en.ploy.nent  to  many  hun- 
dred thousands  of  workmen.  The  cloth  which  these 
mills  produce  is  not  only  used  to  clothe  our  own  people 
here,  but  is  .sent  to  every  part  of  the  world,  and  has  be- 
come one  of  the  chief  articles  of  our  co.nmerce. 

But  the  United  Kingdom  itself  produces  only  a  small 
proportion  of  all  the  wool  which  we  thus  manufacture 
into  cloth.  To  buy  enough  to  keep  our  mills  and  work- 
men busy  we  sometimes  .spend  as  much  as  £25  000  000 
in  a  single  year.  It  is  brought  from  many  lands,  but  by 
tar  the  greater  portion  of  what  we  use  conies  from  other 
parts  ot  our  own  Empire.  The  largest  supplies  of  all  we 
get  from  Australia  and  the  neighbouring  colonies  of  New 
i^ealand  and  Tasmania. 

Although  Australia  has  been  settled  by  British  peo- 
ple little  more  than  a  hundred  years,  it  has  already  be- 
come the  largest  wool-exporting  country  of  the  world. 
Sheep  were  first  brought  from  England  about  the  year 

96,000,000  in  Australia  alone,  and  in  the  whole  of  Aus- 
tralasia more  than  115,000,000.  Nearly  all  the  wool 
from  these  vast  flocks  comes  to  England,  and  of  all  th.^t 
comes  a  great  deal  is  sent  to  supply  the  mills  of  York- 
shire.    Thus  the  industry  of  those   who  are   spinnin.. 
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weaving,  and  (l>oing  wool  in  this  country  is  very  closely 
connected  with  the  industry  of  those  who  are  producing 
it  at  the  other  side  of  the  world. 

The  roniarkahly  rapid  increase  of  the  Hocks  to  which 
we  have  referred  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Australia  has 
great  advantages  as  a  pastoral  country.  The  climate  is 
so  mild  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  provide  barns  or  other 
shelter  for  sheep  in  winter.  As  there  is  no  snow,  the 
pastures  supply  them  with  food  all  the  year  round. 
There  are  vast  regions  of  country  uutit  for  agriculture, 
and  scantily  covered  with  wild  grasses  and  shrubs,  on 
which  sheep  are  found  to  thrive.  Large  flocks  are  kept 
even  where  the  vegetation  is  so  scanty  that  from  five  to 
ten  acres  of  land  are  allowed  for  each  sheep.  Under 
such  circumstances,  if  the  tlock  is  large,  the  estate  on 
which  it  feeds  nuist  be  immense. 

Sheep  Runs  and  Squatters. 

An  estate  oft".      .....^  is  called  a  "Sheep  Run,"  and 

the  proprietor,  who  ri.ay  either  own  the  land  or  lease  it 
from  Government,  is  called  a  "Squatter."  A  single 
squatter  often  owns  fn.m  10,000  to  250,000  sheep.  The 
size  of  the  nm  depends  partly  upon  the  nuuiber  of  sheep 
to  bo  pastured,  and  partly  upon  the  character  of  the 
vegetatioa  Where  the  latter  is  scanty  and  the  flocks 
large,  the  run  may  cover  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres. 
Even  for  such  estates  as  this  there  is  plenty  of  room  in 
Australia.  In  New  South  Wales  alone  about  150,000,000 
acres  of  land  are  held  on  lease  from  the  Government., 
besides  what  has  been  sold. 


FIG.    30,-SHEKP-REARIN-O     IX     X.s.     walES 

A  MOB  OF  28,000  Sheep  at  Wincadkk. 

{Phot.  Kerry  d:  Cu.,  .S>/,i«v) 
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Formerly  the  flocks  roamed  at  large  over  the  open 
country,  tended  by  shepherds  who  lived  a  rough  life  in 
rude  huts.  Now  on  the  large  runs  the  "  station,"  as  the 
house  of  the  squatter  is  called,  is  usually  a  comfortable 
and  sometimes  a  luxurious  home,  fitted  with  everything 
commonly  found  in  a  well-iumished  house  in  England. 
The  run  itself  is  enclosed  and  divided  into  paddocks  by 
wire  fences.  The  i  shepherds  are  "  Boundary  Riders  " — 
mounted  men  who  spmd  the  whole  day  in  the  saddle, 
riding  from  place  to  place  to  visit  the  flocka 

TIm  Bqofttter'i  Enemies. 

Great  as  are  Australia's  advantages  for  rearing  sheep, 
the  squatter  has  often  great  difficulties  and  dangers  with 
which  to  contend.  That  which  he  fears  most  of  all  is 
drought  Sometimes  for  months  t(^ther  there  is  no  rain ; 
the  grass  di^,  and  the  only  food  the  sheep  can  get  is  that 
furnished  by  the  desert  shri^bs  which  even  severe  drought 
cannot  kill.  Still  worse,  the  springs  and  watercourses 
dry  up,  and  then  there  have  been  times  when  thousands 
and  even  millions  of  sheep  have  died  in  a  single  season 
from  want  of  water. 

Occasionally,  after  a  prolonged  drout^ht,  the  rains 
descend  in  torrents,  the  beds  of  the  shallow  rivers  over- 
flow, and  floods  cover  the  low  country  for  miles  around. 

With  one  strange  enemy  the  squatter  often  has  a 
desperate  fight  In  this  country  we  only  know  the  rabbit 
as  an  inoffenmve  little  animal,  which  is  allowed  to  burrow 
in  parks  and  hedges,  and  when  shot  is  used  for  food.  In 
Australia  rabbits  have  become  a  terrible  pest,  swarming 
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over  the  country  in  millions,  and  ruining  whole  inns  by 
eating  up  the  grass  on  which   the  sheep  feed     Great 
numbers  of  people  are  employed  and  thousands  of  pounds 
are  spent  m  shooting,  trapping,  poisoning,  and  in  many 
other  ways  destroying  them.     Hundreds  of  miles  of  fine 
wire  fence  are  sometimes  constructed  to  cut  them  off  from 
certain  districta     But  a  considerable  article  of  commerce 
18  denred  even  from  this  nuisance.    Frozen  rabbits  are 
exported  m  large  quantities,  and  many  mUlions  of  rabbit- 
■kins  are  every  year  sent  to  England,  where  they  are 
employed  for  making  th  j  felt  used  in  the  manufacture  ol 
hats,  and  foi  other  purposea 

New  South  Wales  has  many  other  industries  besides 
that  of  producmg  wool.  Large  herds  of  cattle  are  reared 
wang©  groTea  cover  many  thousands  of  acres,  and 
frnit-growing  is  constantly  becoming  a  more  important 
occupatioa  In  some  districts  the  agricultural  lands  are 
exoeUent  The  coal  mines  give  employment  to  many 
thousands  of  miners,  and  coal  is  exported  not  only  to 
the  other  colonies,  but  to  America,  China,  and  South 
Africa.  There  are  valuable  mines  of  gold,  silver 
copper,  tin,  and  antimony.  ' 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  AUSTRAUAN  CONTINENT— VICTORIA. 

Victoria. 
Victoria,  as  we  see  on  the  map,  is  in  the  southern 
part  of  Australia,  and  it  therefore  has  a  climate  which  is 
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C{M)ler  and  iiK.ro  a<jn'oivl>lo  f<>r  Kuropcaiis  than  that  of  any 
other  portion  of  tho  continent. 

Tl  has  an  area  of  nearly  HS.OOO  sijnaro  miles,  and  is 
about  equal  in  size  to  Knj^land,  Wales,  and  Scotland. 
Altliough  tho  smallest  of  tho  Austra'ian  colonies,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  wealthy  and  important. 
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1  Ki.    ai.--lHK    LAW    I  1)1  UTS,     .ILI.IUII  KNt. 
(Unit.  C.  KuJd,  MtWounie.) 

The  resources  of  Victoria  are  varied.  As  in  New 
South  Wales,  a  threat  many  sheep  and  cattle  are  reared, 
but  the  tendency  in  late  years  has  been  to  devote  the 
land  to  agriculture,  for  which  tho  cooler  climate  and 
less  oxposuro  to  drought  make  the  colony  well  suited. 
Increasing  attention  is  also  being  given  to  vine-growing, 
and  the  production  of  wine  is  now  more  than  a  million 
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HM.l  n  hiilf  u'.illons  each  your.  Maiiufacdiros  of  vurimis 
kinds  art-  lar-oly  cairicl  on  iti  Melbourne  and  tli."  smalkr 
towns  of  t!io  eolonv. 

Hut  it  is  noifher  for  its  wool  nor  its  wheat,  its  wine 
nor  its  n.anufaetures.  that  Victoria  has  jn-en  n'u.st  ccle. 
braled  in  th.j  past. 

Sixty  years  a«ro  Melbourne,  now  tiio  capit,  of  the 
eolony,  was  a  small  villa.i,'e  with  a  few  htuuln  is  of  m- 
hahitauts.  Now  it  is  a  .;ity  eontainin.Lr  near  :>()#m>0() 
people,  and  so  is  one  of  the  ^^reat  eiiies  of  I'Uo  i-:n,| 
This  is  a  very  wonderful  ehan.^re  to  'ake  pla,  ,•  in  ..osK.,rt 
a  time,  and  it  is  intcrtiitin^'  to  kno\^  iiow  it  can...  about. 

Gold. 

In  the  year  1«1  Victoria  was  separated  from   New 
Sout  1   Wales,  and  formed  into  an  independent  colony.   I  Tj, 
to  this  time  its  population  had  grown  slowly  and  steadily 
as  settlers  came  to  tak.    up  land  in  districts  favourable 
tor  lurmm-  or  for  establishing  sheep  runs.     But  in  that 
year  ;m  event  o.^curroM  whi.  h  suddcniv  drew  to  it  people 
from  all  parts  of  tb.  globe,  and  made  the  colony  more 
thought  of  and  talKcd  about  for  a  time  throughout   the 
eivdised  Avorld  than  almost   any  other  place.  '  The  dis- 
covery of  gold  was  the  event  which  caused   this  «ae"it 
change  in  the  fortunes  of  the  country.     At  manv  p^int ; 
withm  sixty  or  seventy  miles  of  Melbourne  the  precioi  .s 
metal  was  found  scatf.  red  through  the  soil  and  -rav-l 
in  the  beds  of  streams,  aionir  the  v:illeys,  or  on    the 
slopes  of  the   liiUs.     Deposits  so  ricli  had  never  becii 
lound  before.     Sometimes  a  lucky  miner  wou'  i   li-^l  t 
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Upon  a  "  nugi^et."  as  the  lumps  of  gold  were  called, 
worth  soveral  hundreds  or  even  several  thousands  of 
pounds. 

The  Rush  to  the  "Diggings." 

The  excitement  caused  by  these  discoveries  was  very 
great.  Men  hurried  in  thousands  from  every  part  of  the 
neighbouring  colonies  to  the  gold-fields.  In  the  cities 
lawyers  and  doctors  gave  up  their  professions,  and 
merchants  and  clerks  abandoned  their  offices  to  betake 
themselvc«!  to  mining.  The  ships  in  the  harbours  were 
left  without  sailors,  the  streets  without  policemen,  the 
gaols  ithout  warders.  The  news  spread  to  Europe  and 
America,  and  soon  enterprising  men  of  all  nations  began 
pouring  into  the  country  by  thousands.  The  arrivals 
durmg  the  year  1852  alone  numbered  100,000,  so  that 
the  popidation  of  the  colony  was  doubled.  In  that  year 
one  hundred  and  seventy-four  tons  of  gold,  valued  at 
£14,000,000,  were  taken  from  the  ground.  Within  ten 
years  £100,000  OOC  worth  of  gold  had  been  sent  away 
from  Victoria. 

With  such  vast  numbers  of  men  joining  in  the  search 
for  gold,  while  a  few  got  rich  by  mining  many  met  with 
disappointment.  Fortunately  the  gold  "  rush  "  caused  a 
demand  for  almost  every  kind  of  labour.  The  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  crowding  into  the  country  had  to 
be  supplied  with  shelter,  food,  clothing,  and  other  neces- 
saries of  life.  Farmers  and  shepherds  got  good  prices 
for  their  grain  and  vegetables,  sheep  and  cattle ;  the 
harbour  was  ful'  of  ships  bringing  manufiiuturcd  good-s 
from  England ;  miles  of  streets  were  being  built  up  with 
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warehouses,  shops,  dwellings,  and  public  buildin-s,  and 
so  everybody  had  plenty  of  employment. 

There  is  an  old  fable  which  tells  us  of  a  former  who 
when  dymg,  told  his  sons  that  there  was  a  treasure  con- 
cealed m  a  certain  field  of  their  farm.     After  their  father 
was  dead  and  buried  the  sons  set  to  work  searchinrr  for 
this  treasure,  digging  carefully  over  every  foot  of  the 
ground.     After  long  search,  being  unable  to  find  the 
treasure,  they  again  went  back  to  the  farming     Then  it 
was  that  they  found  out  the  real  meaning  of  what  their 
father  had  said,  for  the  field  had  been  tilled  so  thoroucddy 
that  It  produced  crops  and  gave  them  a  return  such  as 
It  had  never  done  before. 

Something  like  this  happens  in  countries  like 
Victoria  when  gold  is  discovered.  People  rush  there  to 
search  for  treasure,  but  in  doing  this  they  find  out  the 
lands  which  are  suited  for  flirms  or  vineyards,  orchards 
or  pastures,  and  when  the  treasure  is  exhausted  they 
stay  to  work  at  those  quiet  but  permanent  employments 
which  best  build  up  a  country. 

On  the  very  fields  where  thousands  of  miners  once 
camped  may  now  be  seen  beautiful  towns  surrounded 
by  fertile  farms.  Melbourne,  which  grew  rich  throu-^h 
gold,  is  now  kept  rich  by  the  wool  and  cattle,  wheat  and 
wine,  which  are  raised  in  these  great  farming  districts. 

Gold-mining  at  the  Present  Day. 

A  good  deal  of  gold  is,  however,  still  obtained. 
When  the  richer  mines  had  become  exhausted,  and  all 
the  gold  had  been  washed  from  the  surface  soil,  shafts 
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sometimes  nearly  2,000  feet  deep,  were  sunk  to  reefs  of 
quartz  beneath.  The  rock,  when  brought  to  the  surface, 
is  crushed  by  powerful  machinery  to  a  fine  powder,  from 
which  the  gold  is  extracted  by  various  processes. 

The  period  of  gold  excitement  in  the  history  of 
Victoria  enables  us  to  understand  how  the  discovery  of 
mines  sometimes  makes  rapid  changes  in  a  few  years, 
turning  a  small  town  into  a  great  city,  or  lifting  an  un- 
important colony  into  the  position  of  an  influential  State. 
We  find  that  the  same  change  has  taken  place,  or  is  still 
going  on,  in  other  countries  occupied  by  our  people. 

We  have  mentioned  the  immense  amount  of  gold 
that  has  been  obtained  in  Victoria.  Smaller  but  still 
very  considerable  quantities  are  dug  up  in  the  other 
Australasian  colonies.  Altogether  its  value  has 
amounted  to  more  than  £300,000,000.  Of  all  this  vast 
sum,  by  far  the  greatest  part  has  come  to  England. 

If  we  look  into  the  jewellers'  and  goldsmiths'  shops 
as  we  walk  along  the  streets  of  any  large  town  we 
see  at  once  how  much  gold  is  used  in  this  country 
in  making  plate,  watches,  and  jewellery  of  many  kinds. 

A  great  deal  is  used  in  various  arts.  The  manufac- 
ture of  gold  in  many  forms  gives  employment  to  a  large 
number  of  our  people. 

Still  more  is  required  for  money.  Many  millions  of 
sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns  are  constantly  circulating 
from  hand  to  hand  in  carrying  on  trade  and  industry,  or 
are  stored  up  in  the  banks  ready  for  use. 

Sometimes  the  gold  of  Australia  is  sent  to  England 
in  the  form  of  bars  or  ingots,  which  are  sold  hero  to  be 
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coined  into  money  at  the  Iloyrd  Mint,  ov  .--.d  in  manu- 
factures. But  a  great  deal  also  comes  in.  ,he  form  of 
money  itself. 

A  great  many  of  the  sovereigns  used  -:    this  country 
are  not  merely  made  of  Australian  gol.i,  but  are  actually 


FIG.   3-2. 


(By  j>er)..isH-n  of  Lake  View  roh^..:i,  IJmittd.) 
-A   100-«TAMP    MILL   IN    KALOOORI,!-,    WESTEIIN   AV8TRALIA. 


corned  in  Australia.  If  you  have  an  opportunity  to  look 
carefully  over  a  number  of  sovereigns,  you  will  probably 
discover  amciig  tncm  some  which  have  the  letter  M  or 
the  letter  S  stamped  upon  them  just  beneath  the  profile 
of  our  late  Queen  or  that  of  the  King.  The  M  shows  that 
the  sovereign  which  bears  it  was  coined  at  Melbourne ; 
S  is  the  mark  of  the  Sydney  Mint  in  New  South  Wales.' 
At  these  two  branches  of  the  Royal  Mint  more  than  four 
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millions  of  sovereigns  are  often  coined  in  a  single  year. 
A  large  proportion  of  these  are  sent  to  England,  and 
in  some  years  more  than  three  millions  have  been 
received  in  the  Bank  of  England,  from  which  they  pass 
agam  into  general  circulation  in  this  country. 

Observe  that  these  Australian  sovereigns,  though 
made  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  bear  the  stamp  "of 
Queen  Victoria's  or  King  Edward's  head,  and  so  arc 
taken  everywhere  as  English  Currency,  and,  indeed,  can 
only  be  distinguished  from  coins  made  in  England  by 
the  marks  referred  to,  so  slight  that  few  observe  them  or 
understand  what  they  mean. 

Australian  Naval  Defence. 

With  all  these  treasures  to  guard,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  the  people  of  Sydney  and  Melbourne  should  take 
pains  to  keep  safe  what  they  have  got,  and  we  need  not 
therefore  be  surprised  to  find  that  both  cities  are  stron^rly 
fortified  against  attack.  ° 

While  she  is  strengthening  herself  witliin,  Australia 
has  not  forgotten  to  protect  herself  from  uemies  with- 
out. Unluckily,  perhaps,  Australia  has  neighbours  who 
are  not  of  British  origin,  for  Germany,  France,  and 
Holland  have  now  got  possessions  in  the  South  Pacific. 
In  oraer,  therefore,  to  be  safe  against  any  attack,  and 
also  to  be  able  to  help  to  defend  the  Empire  in  case  of 
war,  the  Australians  have  arranged  with  the  British 
Government  for  the  supply  of  a  certain  number  of  ships 
of  war  which  will  be  kept  usually  in  Australian  waters. 
The  cost  of  keeping  up  these  ships  is  paid  for  by  the 
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Australian  Government.  The  vessels  have  been 
specially  built  for  the  purpose,  and  have  been  called 
by  Australian  names,  such  as  the  Katoomha,  Mifdura, 
Boomerang,  KarakaWt,  and  so  on.  They  are  fast 
and  well-armed  ships,  and  may  be  depended  upon 
to  do  honour  to  the  flag  which  they  carry,  and  which  is 
the  white  ensign  of  the  Royal  Navy.  The  picture  shows 
us  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Australian  squadron,  the 
Katoomha.  She  has  a  speed  of  nineteen  knots  an  hour 
and  carries  eight  guns. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE   AUSTRALIAN   CONTINENT— SOUTH    AUSTRALIA. 

South  Australia. 
The  map  shows  that  South  Australia  stretches  quite 
across  the  centre  of  the  continent  from  north  to  south. 
Its  name,  which  was  appropriate  enough  when  the 
colony  was  first  formed,  and  only  included  the  southern 
half  of  its  present  territory,  does  not  give  a  true  idea  of 
its  actual  position  and  boundaries.  The  groat  northern 
section,  once  called  "  No  Man's  Land,"  was  added  in 
1861. 

Most  of  the  population  is  settled  in  the  south.  Should 
the  population  of  the  north  ever  increase  largely,  it  is 
probable  that  the  colony  would  be  divided.  Since  the 
area  is  now  above  900,000  square  miles,  or  more  than 
Franco,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  together,  there  is 
enough  room  for  subdivision. 
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Products  of  South  Australia. 

South  Australia  was  first  settled  in  188()  by  free  emi- 
grants entirely,  and  on  a  plan  which  was  expected  to 
make  it  chiefly  an  agricultural  country.  It  has  been 
distinguished  among  the  othc-  colonies  for  its  largo 
production  of  wheat,  of  wliich  it  has  long  exportefl  a 
great  deal  to  Britain,  as  well  as  to  other  parts  of 
Australia.  The  flour  made  from  its  wheat  is  reckoned 
among  the  best  in  the  world. 

The  climate  of  the  southern  or  settled  parts  of  the 
colony  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Italy.    Grapes,  oranges 
lemons,  olives,  and  similar  fruits  flourish,  and  are  nuich 
cultivated. 

P^irther  north  and  inland  the  country  is  too  hot  and 
dry  for  farming,  and  great  flocks  of  sheep  are  fed  on  the 
half-desert  pastures,  as  in  other  parts  of  Australia. 

Copper  mines  have  been  a  source  of  much  wealth  in 
South  Australia.  The  Burra  Burra  Mines,  discovered 
m  1845,  yielded  copper  to  the  value  of  £700,000  within 
three  years  of  the  time  they  were  opened.  Large 
numbers  of  English  miners  went  out  to  work  in  these 
mines,  and  many  ships  were  employed  in  carrying  the 
ore  to  England. 

The  value  of  the  copper  obtained  from  the  mines  of 
South  Australia  up  to  1890  was  nearly  £20,000,000. 

Adelaide,  the  capital  and  the  largest  town,  has  about 
163,000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  port  at  which  steamships 
from  England  land  the  mails  to  be  sent  on  by  rail 
to  Melborirne,  Sjilney.  and  other  parts  of  Australia. 
Adelaide  is  regularly  laid  o.it,  with  wide  streets  and 
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boautiful  public  parks  and  gardens.  liehind  it  is  a  fine 
range  of  mountains,  which  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the 
city.  In  the  rich  valleys  between  the  hills  the  cultivation 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  is  carried  on  with  great  skill. 

"Broken  HiU." 
About  350  miles  from  Adelaide  is  the  famous  .silver 
mine  of  Broken  Hill,  the  richest  in  the  world.  It  is 
approached  from  South  Australia,  but  is  just  within  the 
borders  of  New  South  Wales.  So  late  as  the  year  1880 
Broken  Hill  was  only  known  as  a  lonely  station,  in  an 
almost  desert  country,  where  a  few  sheep  were  pastured 
on  the  scanty  vegetation.  But  as  soon  as  silver  was  dis- 
covered people  crowded  to  the  place,  and  now  it  is  a 
town  with  about  25,000  inhabitants,  and  presents  a 
wonderful  scene  of  busy  industry.  All  along  the  hill  for 
several  miles  are  to  be  seen  the  huge  engines  employed 
in  lifting  the  ore  from  the  mines,  the  machinery  with 
which  it  is  crushed,  the  furnaces  in  which  it  is  smelted. 
Every  week  six  or  seven  tons  of  silver,  and  many 
hundreds  of  tons  of  lead  with  which  the  silver  is  mingled, 
are  taken  from  the  dift'erent  mines.  The  railroads  are 
busy  carrying  the  lead  and  silver  to  the  sea-coasts, 
where  it  is  shipped  to  England,  or  in  brmging  back  the 
English  goods  which  fill  the  shops,  the  English  coke 
used  in  smelting,  the  English  machinery  employed  in 
the  works,  the  food  which  the  people  require,  the  mining 
timber  which  comes  from  British  Columbia  or  New 
Zealand— and  many  other  articles  of  commerce  from 
various  parts  of  the  world.      Thus  in  the  heart  of  a 
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desert,  otherwise  incapable  of  siipportiiii,'  any  considerable 
population,  a  largo  British  connnnnity  has  been  built  up 
by  the  discovery  of  a  silver  mine.  So  abundant  is  the 
ore  that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  its  being  exhausted  for 
many  a  year  to  come. 

South  Australian  Explorers. 

It  has  been  mentioned  before  that  vast  deserts  cover 
much  of  the  central  and  western  portions  of  Australia. 
How  terrible  these  deserts  are  is  best  proved  by  the 
many  spots  in  them  which  mark  the  graves  of  adven- 
turous explorers  who,  in  their  eftbrts  to  penetrate  or 
cross  the  continent,  after  struggling  on  for  veeks  or 
months,  at  last  perished  for  want  of  food  or  water.  It 
was  not  until  1861,  and  after  many  attempts  had  failed, 
that  the  continent  was  first  crossed  from  south  to  n(jrth. 

Ten  years  later  the  people  of  South  Australia  under- 
took a  splendid,  and  what  was  at  that  time  a  very 
difficult,  task.  This  was  to  constnict  a  line  of  telegraph 
across  the  colony  from  Adelaide  in  the  south  to  Port 
Darwin  in  the  north.  For  1,300  miles  of  the  distance 
the  line  had  to  be  carried  through  a  country  only  once 
before  traversed,  and  then  with  extreme  difficulty,  by  a 
small  party  of  white  men.  Wells  had  to  be  dug  along 
the  route  to  supply  men  and  animals  with  water.  Pro- 
visions, telegraph  posts,  the  wire  itself,  and  all  other 
appliances,  had  to  be  carried  great  distances  over  rocky 
and  sandy  deserts.  It  took  two  years  of  strenuous  ettbrt 
to  complete  the  task. 

We  may  be  sure  that  all  this  trouble  was  not  taken 
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merely  to  reach  Pert  Darwin,  then  an  almost  nnlnhnhitcd 
spot     It   was   for    the  irrcat   purpose  .,f  uniting  more 
closely   by  u.oans  of  the    telegraph  our    people   in   all 
Australasia  with  the  people  of  thes<,  IJritisli  Islands.     A 
cahlo  had  been  laid  from  Port  Darwin   to  Java,  and 
continued  to  India,  whence  there  were  already  wires  to 
England,     (ireat  numbo.-s  of  n.ossages  are  now*  sent  over 
this  long  hnc  of  wire  every  day.     Almost  every  morning 
we  have  in  English  papers  accounts  of  what  was  taking 
place  a  few  hours  before  in  Australia,  and  Australian 
papers  have  every  day  two  or  three  columns  of  Eu'dish 
news  of  the  day  before.     Business   men   consult  each 
other  and  friends  talk  across  all  this  stretch  of  ocean  and 
desert.     It  has  been  truly  said  that   by    telegraphs  we 
have  made  the  whole  world  one  groat  whispering  gallery. 

How  Melbourne  Talks  to  London. 

In  passing  from  Melbourne  to  iAnuhm  by  way  of 
Europe  a  telegram  goes  over  18,095  miles  of  wire  of 
which  4,408  miles  are  land  lines  and  9,287  miles  consist 
of  submarine  cables.  The  message  cannot  be  sent  the 
whole  of  this  immense  distance  at  once,  but  must  be 
repeated  at  many  points. 

Here  is  a  list  which  shows  the  dift'erent  points  at 
which  it  is  repeated,  and  the  distan  from  one  point  to 
another. 

ML'lbourne — Mount  Gambier        ....     300 
Mount  Gambier — Adelaide  .        .        .  270 

Adelaide— Port  Augusta      .....      2OO 
Port  Aueusta — Alien  .Springs       .         .  ]  (fjg 

Alice  Springs— Port  Darwin        ....     898 
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Toil  Diirwin-  Hhiijoowihi 
Unnjuuwim^fii-     iJatavia 
B.ilHviii — SinH:u|Hiro     . 
Sinpiporo     I'tiiuig     . 

MadraH  —  Kuiiilniy 
BomlMiy — Aden  . 
Aden-  Suoz 

S.iiz  —  Alexnndiiii 
Alt'xaiidriu— Malta 
Malt'i-lJiliralfiir 
CJihraltar— Falni.iuth 
Falmouth — Loiiddii     . 
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THE   AUSTRALIAN   CONTINENT— WKSTKItX   AUSTRALIA    AND 

gUEENSLAND. 

Western  Australia. 
Western    Australia    has    a    territory    extendiii",'   over 
more  than  a  inilhon  square  miles  and  is  tliereforc  the 
largest  of  the  Australian  colonies. 

The  country,  nmeh  of  which  1ms  not  yet  heen  ex- 
plored, presents  a  wide  field  to  the  adventurous  settler. 
The  forests  are  very  extensive  and  contain  many  kinds  of 
excellent  timber.  There  is  a  large  export  of  sandal-wood. 
On  the  south  and  west  there  are  good  agricultural  lands, 
and  both  soil  and  climate  are  adapted  not  only  to  the 
growth  of  wheat,  but  also  of  the  vine,  olive,  and  tig. 

In  the  inland  regions  there  are  knoun  to  be  vast 
deserts,  some  of  bare  sand,  some  covered  with  dense 
scrub,  and  others  almost  impossible  to  cross  from  being 
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overg'-.)wn  with  a  prickly  l)liint  called  Spitiifex.  Hut 
butbru  ihcso  deserts  are  reached  there  is  the  same 
pastoral  .country  which  extends  over  so  much  of  tho 
other  colonics,  aiul  douhtless  Western  Australia  will  in 
time,  like  them,  i)n  omo  a  great  sheep-  and  cattle-raising 
country. 

Within  tho  hist  few  years  great  deposits  of  gold  have 
been  found  in  and  near  Coolgardie  and  Kalgoorlio.  A 
supply  of  water  lias  heon  bn-nght  by  pipes  from  a  distance 
of  more  ihun  ;)')()  i.nles.  The  yearly  output  of  gold  is 
now  about  .i:i»,0'>0  0(iO,  .u^l  a  mint  at  Perth  coins  much  of 
this  into  S(>verei;;ii  Copper  and  lead  are  also  found,  and 
there  is  a  valuable  tisheiy  for  pearls  und  pearl-shell. 

Tho   first  settlement   was   made   in    IH2I>. 
request  of  the  colonists  themselves,  who  woi-: 
need  of  labour,  the  Swan  River  Settlement  <■. 
convict  establishment  from  1.S50  to  IHfjS     'i 
ation  was  then  finally  abolished.     Till  quii-  hii 
ern  Australia  was  a  Crown  colony.     In  IHsh    r  vn  ,  ;;,.  ;< 
a  Legislature  of  its  own,  and  under  the  new  avs     -u    V 
colony  is  developing  rapidly. 

Tho  capital  is  Perth.  Next  in  importance  arc  Fre- 
mantle  and  Albany.  The  latter  is  situated  on  King 
George's  Sound,  an  important  naval  station  which  is  now 
being  strongly  fortified  at  the  joint  expense  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  Australian  colonies. 

Mail  steamships  on  their  way  from  England  to  Mel- 
bourne and  Sydney  stop  at  Fremantle.  From  Fremantle 
a  line  of  telegraph  has  been  constructed  across  the  south 
of  the  continent  to  Adelaide,  and  when  the  steamships 
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arrive  oaeh  vvc*^k  ft  <.'reiu  (hix\  of  Kn^rljsh  news  i8  tolo- 
j^M'iiph.d  Coruunl  to  Mell.oiin»o,  Sydney.  jukI  otlior 
Anstrnliun  <  itics,  which  it  thus  reaches  soino  days  before 
the  vesHcls  wliich  brou«,'ht  it  from   Kn,i,'hmd. 

Queensland. 
Queensland  has  a  lar^e  area  of  alM)iit  (i70,(X)0  square 
miles,  or  five  and  a  half  times  that  of  the  I'niled  Kinj;- 
doni.  It  occupies  the  north -ejuitem  portion  of  tho 
Australian  continent,  and  stretches  far  up  into  the  Torrid 
Zone.  It  has  forme<l  a  separate  «olony  since  lHr>f), 
havinjf  previously  lu'en  a  part  of  New  South  Wales. 
Tho  vast  extent  of  (^ucen.sland.  i\ud  the  ditiicidty  of 
canying  on  tho  ^werniuent  of  the  northern  districts 
from  tho  present  capital,  Brisbane,  ,.hich  is  on  the 
southern  border,  makes  it  probable  that  tho  colony 
will  soon  bo  subdivided. 

Products  of  Queensland. 

Lying  partly  in  tho  Temperate  and  partiv  in  tho 
Torrid  Zone,  Queensland  hai,  the  i)roductions  of  both. 
On  the  Darling  Downs  and  other  high  ground  of  the 
southern  districts  wheat,  bariey,  oats,  and  otlior 
European  grains  flourish.  Maize  is  very  la",,  ly  culti- 
vated,  and  extensive  districts  are  suited  for  the  growth 
of  cotton,  coffee,  tobacco,  oranges,  and  grapes. 

Further  north  the  fertile  lands  along  the  coast  are 
admirably  adapted  for  tho  culture  of  the  banana,  the 
pine-apple,  and  the  sugar-cane.  As  in  the  other 
Australian  colonics,  sheep  arc  larg.-Iy  reared,  and  on  tlio 
vast  plains  which    stretch    to  the  western  boundary, 
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millions  of  cattle  are  pastured,  forming  one  of  the  most 
important  features  of  pastoral  life  in  Queensland 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  colony  is  also  great.  Gold 
is  obtained  in  many  districts,  and  one  mine.  Mount 
Morgan,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  wonderful 
deposits  of  that  metal  now  known  in  the  world. 

Mount  Morgan. 

Mount  Morgan  is  very  different  from  the  other  mines 
in  Australia  hitherto  mentioned,  but,  in  its  way,  is  quite 
as  wonderful  as  any  of  them.  It  is  a  low  mountain  or 
hill  in  the  midst  of  a  pastoral  country,  and  apparently 
not  ditterent  from  the  other  hills  around  it.  But  all 
through  the  earth  and  rocks  which  compose  it  gold  exists 
so  finely  distributed  that  it  can  seldom  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye.  The  rocks  and  earth  are  ground  up  into  the 
finest  powder,  which  is  tlien  put  through  a  number  of 
chemical  processes  until  the  gold  is  finally  extracted  from 
it.  This  mine  has  sometimes  given  to  its  few  fortunate 
proprietors  more  than  a  million  pounds  sterling  a  year 
beyond  the  cost  of  working  it.  Gold-mining  here  is 
something  very  different  from  that  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  early  days  of  Victoria.  There  the 
muiers  dug  up  great  nuggets,  or  washed  small  lumps  of 
gold  trom  the  sand.  At  Mount  Morgan  the  work  is  less 
exciting,  ami  usually  only  the  chemists  who  carry  out 
the  final  processes  of  extraction  see  the  gold  at  all.  Cast 
into  bars  or  ingots,  much  of  it  is  sent  to  England  direct. 
Another  portion  goes  to  the  mints  of  Sydney  or  Melbourne, 
and,  if  it  comes  to  us,  does  so  in  the  shape  of  sovereigns. 
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Copper,  silver,  tin,  antimony,  coal,  and  other 
minerals  are  also  found.  On  the  coast  the  fisheries 
for  pearl  and  tortoiseshell  lorni  an  industry  of  some 
iniportance,  and  beche-de-mer,  a  kind  of  edible  sea-slug, 
is  collected  in  great  quantities  and  exported  to  China, 
where  it  is  esteemed  a  delicacy. 

Sugar. 
Sugar  is  one  of  the  most  itnportant  products  of 
Queensland,  and  sugar  plantations  are  found  at  intervals 
along  niore  than  1,200  miles  of  the  coast.  In  the  south- 
ern districts  much  of  the  work  is  done  by  white  settlers. 
Each  farmer  has  a  small  plantation  of  his  own,  and  sends 
his  cane,  when  ripe,  to  a  mill  which  manufactures  sugar 
for  a  whole  district,  just  as  English  farmers  send  their 
wheat  to  the  miller  to  be  ground. 

Further  north  the  climate  of  the  low-lying  sugar 
districts  on  the  coast  becomes  very  trying  for  white  men 
to  work  in,  and  here  the  cultivation  of  the  plantations 
has  been  chiefly  carried  on  by  means  of  coloured  lal)our- 
ers  brought  from  the  Pacific  Islands.  These  Kanakas, 
as  they  are  called,  are  hired,  like  coolies,  for  a  certain 
number  of  years,  and  then  sent  back  to  their  homes. 

The  sugar  estates  are  usually  large,  and  tis  they  are 
furnished  with  expensive  machinery  and  often  *^i\Q  em- 
ployment to  hundreds  of  Kanakas,  they  require  much 
capital  to  carry  them  on.  The  direction  of  the  coloured 
labourers  and  the  management  of  those  operations  in 
sugar  manufacture  which  require  special  skill  and  know- 
ledge furnish   to   the   English  settlers    occupations  in 
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which  they  arc  less  exposed  to  the  heat.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  great  difference  of  opinion  in  AustraH:i  with 
regard  to  the  employment  of  coloured  labour,  and  a 
large  number  of  people  arc  anxious  to  exclude  it  entirely 
from  the  continent,  nnd  so  maintain  what  is  called  a 
"  white  "  Australia.  It  would  seem  that  if  this  plan  is 
carried  out,  some  of  the  chief  sources  of  wealth  in  Aus- 
tralia must  remain  undeveloped. 

Cattle  Runs. 

More  than  six  million  cattle  arc  fed  upon  the  pasture- 
lands  of  Queensland,  and  in  this  particular  it  surpasses 
all  the  other  Australian  colonies. 

The  cattle  are  reared  upon  "  runs  "  even  larger  than 
those  used  for  sheep,  and  sometimes  covering  many 
hundreds  of  square  miles.  Here  they  are  cared  for  by 
"stock-riders,"  or  mounted  men  who  spend  the  whole 
day  in  the  saddle  in  managing  and  looking  after  the 
herds.  Frou»  time  to  time  the  cattle  are  "  rounded  up  " 
and  brought  into  the  stock-yards  which  are  attached  to 
every  cattle-station. 

The  cattle  when  fattened  are  driven  in  "  mobs  "  from 
the  remote  stations,  often  over  more  than  a  thousand 
miles,  to  the  markets  of  Sydney,  Melbourne,  or  Adelaide. 
All  over  the  pastoral  districts  of  Australia  roads  are  left 
through  the  country  wide  enough  for  mobs  of  cattle  or 
sheep  to  find  food  upon  these  long  journeys,  which  often 
occupy  several  months. 

Besides  the  cattle  sent  to  these  distant  markets,  other 
herds  are  sent  to  the  Queensland  coast,  where  the  meat 
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is  fro>jcn  in  the  same  inaimor  a.s  Now  Zealand  mutton 
or  preserved  in  tins,  and,  witli  the  hides  and  tallow' 
shii»i)ed  to  England. 

From  what  has  been  said  we  may  judge  that  Queens- 
land has  wonderful  resources  and  presents  many  oppor- 
tunities for  industry  and  the  acquisition  of  wealth 
_  To  many  people  the  heat  of  the  climate  seems  a  ser- 
ious <lrawback,  and  there  are  districts  in  the  extreme 
north  where  it  is  not  likely  that  white  people  will  he  able 
to  work  vigoroiLsly  and  maintain  their  health.  The 
summer  heat  of  the  inland  plains,  however,  is  said  to  be 
much  more  easily  endured,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  climate  of  the  south  and  „f  the 
more  hilly  regions  is  delightful  during  the  greater  part 
ot  tr.o  y^ar. 

Briii.-i,    emigrants   are  constantly    arrivhig    in   the 
country,  and  the  population  has  increased  rapidly. 

The  Barrier  Reef. 

For  more  than  1 ,200  miles  along  the  coast  of  (Queens- 
land stret(;lu's  the  great  Barrier  Reef,  a  ridge  of  coral 
usually  nearly  level  with  the  sea,  but  sometimes  formi^L' 
islands.  * 

Its  distance  from  the  shore  varies  from  ten  to  iifty 
miles.  On  this  reef  the  waves  of  the  PaciHc  break  and 
spend  their  force,  leaving  'he  waters  within  calm  for 
navigation. 

The  steamships  which  bring  to  England  the  wool 
beet,  hides,  gold,  and  other  products  of  Queensland  ..ail 
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northward  between  tliis  Barrier  Reef"  and  the  mainland, 
and  then  find  their  way  out  into  the  Indian  Ocean 
through  the  Torres  Straits. 

Thursday  Island,  at  tlie  northern  extremity  of 
Queensland,  commands  the  entrance  to  the  Torres  Straits, 
and  for  that  reason  is  being  strongly  fortified  as  a  coaling 
and  naval  station.  It  is  also  the  chief  port  for  vessels 
engaged  in  the  pearl-tisheries  of  the  neighbouring  seas,  as 
well  as  the  centre  of  the  trade  carried  on  with  New  Guinea. 


Water  Supply  and  Irrigation  in  Australia. 

Many  parts  of  Australia  are  subject  to  prolonged 
droughts.  These  droughts  are  often  followed  by  heavy 
rains,  which  till  up  the  shallow  watercourses,  and  even 
cause  extensive  floods.  When  the  rains  have  ceased  the 
water  soon  sinks  again  into  the  sandy  soil. 

These  circumstances  have  made  people  try  many 
plans  to  save  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  to  carry  them 
through  the  dry  season. 

Sometimes  the  farmer  or  squatter  simply  excavates 
in  souic  hollow  where  he  finds  a  clay  bottom,  a  reservoir 
large  enough  to  hold  water  sufficient  for  his  wants  from 
one  rainy  season  to  another.  Or  the  people  of  a  whole 
district  unite  together,  and  at  great  expense  construct  a 
much  larger  reservoir,  holding  millions  of  gallons  of 
water,  from  which  all  receive  what  they  require  to  water 
their  flocks  or  irrigate  their  fields. 

In  many  places,  where  these  plans  cannot  be  carried 
out,  it  is  found  possible  to  get  a  constant  supply  from  a 
great  depth  beneath  the  soil  by  boring  artesian  wells. 
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In  a  few  localities  where  considcmblo  stroiujis  flow 
throujifh  desert-land  experiments  of  another  kind  are 
being  tried  on  a  large  scale.  By  means  of  powerful 
machinery  water  is  pumped  up  from  the  sireanis  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  irrigate  thousands  of  acres  of  the 
dry  soil,  which,  when  thus  watered,  is  found  to  he 
exceedingly  fertile.  So  where  before  there  was  uc^thing 
to  be  seen  but  sand  and  desert  scrub,  there  soon  trrow 
up  whole  villages,  surrounded  by  orange-groves,  vineyards, 
and  fertile  fields. 

It  is  wonderful  how  much  has  been  done  by  means 
like  these  to  lessen  the  dangers  of  drought,  and  to  make 
districts  once  considered  deserts,  habitable  and  capal)le 
of  supporting  flocks  and  herds. 

Homeward  Route  from  Australia. 

And  now  it  is  time  to  leave  Australia.  From 
Australia  there  is  a  choice  of  several  routes  by  which  to 
return  to  England.  The  one  now  most  conunonly  used 
by  travellers,  because  the  shortest,  is  that  through  the 
Indian  Ocean,  the  Red  Sea,  the  Suez  (.'anal,  and  the 
Mediterranean.  The  one  chiefly  used  before  the  Suez 
Canal  was  opened  was  that  round  the  Cape  of  (Jood 
Hope.  A  third  is  round  Cape  Horn,  in  Soutii  America, 
and  a  fourth  across  the  Pacific,  the  North  American 
Continent,  and  the  Atlantic.  Some  lines  of  steamships 
make  the  outward  voyage  from  England  by  way  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  return  round  Cape  Horn, 
thus  completing  a  voyage  round  the  world  at  each  trip. 

Leaving  Australia  from  Adelaide  we  have  a  voyage 
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of  nearly  O.OOO  iiiilos  to  rciieh  the  continent  of  Africa. 
St.  Paul's  iiud  Kerguelen  Islands  lie  ulon^  this  route, 
but  are  seldom  used  as  sLoppin^-placos  save  by  ships 
driven  to  tlieui  in  stormy  weather.  They  are,  however, 
reckoned  among  British  possessions.  Cape  Town  is  tliG 
port  of  South  Africa  at  which  wc  arrive. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

AFRICA. 

We  have  now  couio  to  another  great  continent.  If 
wc  examine  the  map  of  Africa  Ave  find  that  the  position 
of  British  people  there  is  very  diti'erent  from  what  it  is 
on  other  eontincnts.  In  North  America  the  only  nation 
near  us  is  the  United  States,  whose  people  are  partly  of 
Ih'itish  descent  like  ourselves,  and  speak  our  language. 
In  Australia  and  New  Zealand  we  have  been  left  alone 
to  carry  on  colonisation.  Later  we  shall  learn  that  in 
Asia  other  European  nations  have  retired  from  India 
and  left  its  government  almost  entirely  to  (Ireat  Britain. 
In  South  Africa  the  case  is  quite  diti'erent.  In  that 
country  several  other  nations  are  trying  to  establish 
colonies.  Our  possessions  border  upon  those  of  the 
Germans,  the  French,  the  Portuguese,  and  the 
Italians;  upon  the  Congo  State,  which  is  chiefly 
controlled  by  Belgians,  as  well  as  upon  the  territories 
of  independent  native  tribes.  Several  European  nations 
seem,  within  the  last  few  years,  to  have  suddenly  made 
up  their  minds  to  take  possession  of  all  they  can  get  of 
Africa,  the  only  continent  still  remaining  to  be  occupied 
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by  white  men.  A[eivn\vhilc  our  own  people  are  pushing 
rapidly  forward  to  make  new  settlements  in  different 
direction.s,  espoeiully  towards  the  centre  of  the  great 
continent. 

The  Race  for  Africa. 
This  mixture  of  nationalities  makes  the  manai^ement 
of  oin-   at^hirs  in  Africa  a  very  dittitult  hMsjiiuss.     \Vu 
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have  to  guard  tue  rights  of  our  own  settlers  who  arc 
colonising  parts  of  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
consider  what  is  just  to  other  nations  who  are  doing  the 
same,  and  what  is  just  to  the  native  races. 

(Jreat  trouble  has  therefore  been  taken  to  make  agree- 
ments with  other  European  nations,  settling  in  a  peaceful 
way  the  limits  within  which  each  will  be  free  to  trade 
or  coloui.se.  Treaties  have  thus  been  made  with  Germany, 
France,  Tortugal,  and  Italy. 

On  the  other  hand,  further  treaties  must  be  made 
o 
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with  the  man)  native  tribes,  so  that  tlicy  may  willinj,'ly 
allow  our  trudors  and  colonists  to  come  into  the  country. 
So  we  may  l>o  sure  that  all  the  prudence  of  a  ^reat  many 
wise  heads  is  required  to  manage  our  atVairs  in  Africa. 

Climate  and  Colonisation  in  Africa. 

As  European  people  have  only  lately  V.cf^'un  to  explore 
and  settle  many  parts  of  the  African  continent,  and  as 
great  changes  are  constantly  going  on,  it  is  impossible  in 
all  cases  to  mark  the  boundaries  of  our  territories  as  pre- 
cisely as  on  the  other  continents.     One  fact,  however,  we 
should  notice  particularly,  for  it  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  future  growth  of  the  Empire  in  Afriov.     A  large 
part  of  the  country  which  we  have  formed  into  colonics,  or 
which  we  are  only  beginning  to  occupy,  is  cither  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  continent  or  on  highlands  m  the 
interior.     In  both  cases  we  have  the  great  advantage  of 
a  cool  climate  which  is  favourable  for  people  of  a  northern 
race.     It  therefore  seems  probable  that  the  regions  under 
British  control  will  become  the  homes  of  white  people 
nmch  more  than  the  territories  held  by  other  nations. 

Cape  Colony. 

Of  the  portions  of  the  Empire  in  Africa,  Cape  Colony 
is  at  present  the  most  important.  Like  Canada,  it  was  not 
at  first  settled  by  British  people.  It  was  in  1497,  '  ve 
years  after  Columbus  discovered  America,  that  Vasco  da 
Gama,  a  Portuguese  navigator,  Hrst  found  the  way  to 
India  aroimd  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  later  years, 
Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  English  ships  often  stopped  at  the 
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Capo  on  tlioir  way  to  the 
East,  but  no  fixed  set- 
tlement was    made  for 
more  than  150  years.    In 
1G52    the    Dutch    first 
formed  a  colony  at  Table 
Bay,     which     remained 
under  the  rule  of  Hol- 
land  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half.     All  the 
settlers  were  Dutch,  ex- 
cept some  hundreds  of 
French   Protestants, 
who  found  homes  here 
in  1G88  after  being  ex- 
pelled   from    their   own 
country,  and  whose  de- 
scendants soon  adopted 
the  Dutch  language  in- 
stead of '  heir  own. 

In  1795  England, 
which  was  then  at  war 
with  France  and  Hol- 
land, took  forcible  pos- 
session of  the  colony,  but 
restored  it  to  Holland  at 
the  Peace  of  1803.  Only 
three  years  later,  in  1806, 
war  having  again  broken 
out,    an   English    force 
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onco  nioro  civptnml  the  Ciipo.  At  \\n'  pomtc  wlii(r]i 
followed,  in  IHU,  Kh<;1iim(1  a<,'rro«l  to  jMiy  hetsvocn  two 
and  throo  niillions  sterlint,'  to  tlio  Kini,'  of  the  Nctlicr- 
lunds  on  condition  tluit  tho  colony  should  l>o  finally 
coded  to  her.  Otn*  first  possessions  in  South  Africa,  then, 
were  secured  partly  hy  conipiest  and  partly  l>y  purchase. 

Dutchmen,  Englishmen,  and  Natives. 

We  can  now  understand  why  it  is  that  a  lar<,'o 
nmnher  of  our  fellow-subjects  at  the  Cape  of  (Jood  Hope 
are  of  Dutch  descent  and  sjieak  the  Dutch  lanj,'un«;e. 
Dutch  and  En^dish  may  both  be  used  in  the  Cape  Parlia- 
ment, just  as  French  and  Kni,dish  may  both  be  used  hi 
th(;  (Janadian  Parliament.  The  Dutch  Boer,  as  the  de- 
(-"(•ndant  of  the  old  colonists  is  called,  dinj^'s  to  his  lan- 
«rua<,'e  and  customs  as  closely  as  tho  French /«*/;//«r»^  of 
Quebec  does  to  his.  But  Dutch  and  Kurdish  do  not 
make  un  the  whole,  or  even  the  chief  part,  of  the  po[»u- 
lation  of  the  Cape  Colony. 

In  Canada  tho  Red  Indian,  in  New  Zoidand  tho 
Maori,  in  Australia  and  Tasmania  the  <lark-skiuntMl 
natives,  are  all  ^'radually  disappearing  as  white  men 
settle  in  the  country.  This  is  not  the  ca.se  with  tho 
Hottentots,  KaflBrs,  and  other  naiive  races  of  Africa, 
who  increase  rather  than  duninish  under  English  rule. 
It  is  (]uite  clear  that  in  our  African  colonies  we  shall 
always  have  a  large  coloured  population.  In  Cape  Colony 
the  natives  at  present  far  outnumber  those  of  Fiiropean 
descent.  Of  a  total  population  of  about  2,400,000  less 
than  500,000  are  whites. 
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Until  11  few  y.'.irs  a^'o  tl»c  Diitcli  and  Kn<,'li.sli  soitlers 
at  the  Ciipo  wt  ro  cni^'iii^M'd  in  (Vociufiit  wui-s  with  tho 
(lirtoront  native  ruces.  The  latter  now  live  pcjK^cahly 
under  British  rule,  and  larj,'o  nuiul>ei-s  have  even  n- 
moved  into  British  territory  to  enjoy  tho  proteetion  Ironi 
their  eneinios  which  our  Wiy^  gives  theia. 

Climate  and  Products  of  South  Africa. 

In  climate,  soil,  and  productions,  South  Africa  has 
many  points  of  resend.lance  to  Australia.  It,  has  the 
same  warm,  dry  climate,  and  wide  strct(thes  of  partly 
desert  country,  suhject  to  drou«,d»ts,  but,  supporting'  lari^e 
flocks  and  herds,  and,  in  rainy  seasons,  or  when  irrii^'ated, 
very  fertile.  It  produces  wool  and  gold,  and  is  a  grape- 
growing  coimtry. 

But,  ludikc  Australia,  South  Africa  is  a  mountainous 
country.  One  great  mountain  range  stretches  for  more 
than  1,000  miles  parallel  to  the  coast,  never  more  than 
100  or  150  miL'.s  distant  frou\  it.  Behind  this  are  other 
ranges,  the  [.lains  iK'twccn  them  forming  a  .series  ot 
terraces. 

The  GJreat  Karroo. 

Between  the  two  ui)iH'r  ranges  is  an  elevated  tract 
known  as  the  (treat"  Karroo  "—the  word  itself  meaning  a 
<lry  or  l)arren  district.  The  (Jreat  Karroo  stretches  .SOO 
miles  from  west  to  east,  and  has  a  breadth  of  70  miles. 
Tlie  Karroo  country  eud)races  in  all  al>(»ut  4S()0(M)00 
acres,  and  on  it  are  pastured  live  or  six  nu'IIions  of  sheep. 
A  strange  region  it  is,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  description  : — 
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"  This  large,  marvellous  tract  of  country,  which  has 
been  regarded  as  semi-desert,  is  as  fertile  as  the  banks  of 
the  isilc,  provided  it  receives  sufficient  moisture.  But 
even  the  severest  drought  cannot  destroy  its  vege^  ition. 
You  look  around  for  miles  and  miles  and  see  nothing  but 
dusty  ground  and  small  stumps  of  bushes  sparingly 
strewn  over  the  surface  ;  not  a  green  leaf,  not  a  blade  of 
grass,  except,  at  long  intervals,  rows  of  mimosa  trees 
along  the  dry  beds  of  rivers.  You  think  this  is  desolation, 
a  life-destroying  desert.  But  at  last  you  notice  a  build- 
ing at  the  distance ;  you  see  trees  near  the  house ;  you 
get  to  a  farm :  you  are  hospitably  received,  are  treated 
with  coftee  and  Bokhe  melk  (goat's  milk) ;  the  old  man 
shows  you  his  fountain  (spring)  which  he  has  newly 
opened  up  by  the  aid  of  dynamite ;  he  shows  you  his 
steam-engine  to  pump  up  water  for  the  flocks,  his  dam 
that  cost  him  hundreds  of  pounds,  his  garden  with 
wonderful  wheat  and  oats,  splendid  fruit-trees,  enormous 
pumpkins.  He  tells  you.  Yes,  it  is  '  banj  droog '  (very 
dry) !  during  three  years  there  has  been  rain  only  twice 
or  three  times  ;  his  lambs  are  lost — he  had  to  cut  their 
throats  to  save  the  ewes — and  many  of  his  big  sheep  are 
dead  also,  but  the  remainder  are  all  right ;  as  long  as  his 
fountain  runs  he  has  no  fear ;  while  they  have  water, 
they  keep  alive  on  the  stumps  of  the  bushes.  And  when 
rain,  good  rain  comes,  then  all  these  bushes  revive  ; 
there  is  a  general  resurrection;  grass  springs  up,  and 
there  is  an  abundance  of  food  for  the  flocks,  which,  after 
first  suffering  from  the  sudden  change,  soon  prosper  and 
increase  as  nowhere  else  in  the  world." 
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In  these  Kiirroo  regions  the  farnicrs  have  another  occu- 
pation besides  sheep-raising,  and  one  whioli  is  pecidiar 
to  the  country. 

Ostrich  Farming. 

Ostrich  farming  has  become  of  nuich  importance  in 
South  Africa  (hiring  the  last  few  years.  It  is  a  singular 
industry,  and  interesting,  because  it  furnishes  a  striking 
example  of  how  a  new  and  profitable  employment  may 
be  created  by  men  who  give  pationt  thought  and  atten- 
tion to  a  subject. 

We  have  all  seen  ostrich  feathers,  and  perhaps  know 
that  for  ages  they  have  been  prized  as  ornaments,  and 
looked  upon  as  among  the  most  beautiful  productions  of 
nature.  We  have  probably  read  in  history  how,  as  far 
back  as  the  year  1340,  our  English  Black  Prince,  at  the 
battle  of  Crecy,  took  the  plume  of  ostrich  feathers  from 
the  helmet  of  the  slain  King  of  Bohemia,  and  that  ever 
since  an  ostrich  plume  has  formed  the  crest  of  our 
Princes  of  Wales. 

During  all  these  centuries,  till  a  few  years  ago,  the 
only  way  of  getting  these  beautiful  feathers  was  by  hunt- 
ing and  killing  the  birds  in  Africa,  where  alone  they  were 
found.  So  eagerly  were  they  pursued  by  black  hunters 
and  white  that  they  seeuiod  likely  soo-  to  be  entirely 
destroyed. 

But  about  the  year  1865  attempts  began  to  be  made 
by  farmers  at  Cape  Colony  to  tame  the  ostrich,  hitherto 
one  of  the  wildest  and  least  approachable  of  birds.  The 
pl-n  of  artificially  hatching  the  eggs  in  incubators  was 
widely  adopted,  and   by  close  study  of  the  peculiar 
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habits  of  the  birds  it  was  found  possible  to  rear  the 
young  ones  and  gradually  domesticate  them.  Much 
difficulty  and  many  failures  were  met  v,ith  at  first,  but 
within  twenty  years  ostrich  farming  liad  become  such  a 
settled  industry  that  the  number  of  domesticated  birds 
in  the  colony  was  estimated  at  150,000,  and  the  export 
of  featliers  in  a  single  year  had  risen  to  above  £1,000,000. 
Thanks  to  the  persevering  skill  of  the  Capo  farmers, 
there  is  now  no  fear  that  the  race  of  ostriches  will  become 
extinct,  or  the  suj)ply  <^{  feathers  run  short. 

In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  find  an  account  of  a 
visit  to  a  large  ostrich  farm. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

AN    AFRICAN    INDUSTRY. 

A  Visit  to  an  Ostrich  Farm. 

"  The  size  of  the  farm  is  13,000  acres,  situated  in  the 
Eastern  Province  of  the  Capo  Colony.  The  herbage  is  a 
mixture  of  grass,  karoo  (a  sort  of  heather),  and  succulent 
bushes.  The  rainfall  in  this  part  of  the  P]astern  Province 
is  too  uncertain  to  allow  of  cultivation  without  irritration, 
so  the  cultivation  is  confined  to  a  few  acres  of  lucerne 
irrigated  by  pumps,  some  soft  green  food  be"  ■  indispen- 
sable for  rearing  the  little  ostrich  chicks  duru^g  droughts. 
On  the  farm  are  kept  600  ostriches  and  400  breeding 
cattle.  The  whole  property  is  enclosed  by  strong  wire 
fences  five  feet  high,  and  subdivided  into  numerous 
camps   with   similar   fences.     Xcur  the  homestead  the 
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ca.»,«  arc-  of  al,n„t  I,,,, .,,,,.»  ,,.e|,,  i^,;^^  .pprcpHalcl  to 
the  rcam,^  „.  the  yo,n«  binls.  IK-yon,!  tl'L Lui,  1  " 
eatnps  of  about  2o  aeres  each,  ti.ese  i,ei,«  .iven  up  to  a 
.s.n.lopa,r  o.  .superior  oM  birds  in  oa,.|,  .amp  for  br  e, 

2,0()()  acres  in  extent,  w,t|,  i.jo  i,i,.,is  ]„  (,,„.|, 

"Hut  let  us  take  astroll  in  tbcso  .amps,  ,u„l  see  what 
.»  K0,„^,  on.     Hero  iu  the  fi,-st  we  K„,l  an  oW  Ho  to  ,,  t 
w.th  ab,,ut  thirty  little  ostriches  only  a  low  ,1,  "      i 
around   hnn      IW   havo    all    been    hatchcl    iu      h„ 
ncubator.aud  he  is  doiu,.  „„„«  ,„  „,„„,  ,„^,,      ^ 
ueerno  ior  then  to  eat,  supplying  the.u  with  Kne  ^Pavc 
to  hll   he,r  ...zards  with  to  grind  their  foo,I.  breakh,,.  up 
bon^  that  thoy  u,aj.       ^  „  ,„pp,     .„■  ph„,phates,  ^nS 
g.»n..  then,  wheat  .and  water;   and  at  .sundown  ho  will 
bring  then,  back  to  the  incubator  for  wannth.or,  shon!  1 
he  woathor  change  and  rain  con.e  on,  he  will  be  seen 
hurrymg  home  with  his  thirty  little  chihlren  follow  lug  hlni 
to  awarni,  well-hghtd  room,  with  a  clean-s.an,led  Hoor 

hiteen  chicks,  accompanied  by  a   Kaffir  n.au,  who  has 
been  with  them  every  da.^-  from  the  time  they   were 
h.atched,  to  get  them   tanic.l  and  accustomed  ,.  man 
Ihesehave  ten  hatched  by  the  parent  birds,  who  wm 

run  by  this  method  of  rearing,  from  wild  carnivorous 
animals  catching  the  chicks,  .as  great  numbers  of  cam" 
vo-ous  anunals  „.  nearly  every  known  .species  abound  in 
South  Afrna:  the  most  destructive  to  vou„„  ost.iches 
being  the  jackals,  a  single  one  of  which  wiirdos troy  a 
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whole  brood  in  a  iii<,']it.  v)iir  liost  iiifoniis  lis  that  ho  is 
compelled  to  keep  u  jnaii  constantly  employed  laying 
poison  and  setting  traps. 

"  But  here  we  come  to  another  camp,  in  which  wo 
aro  told  there  is  a  nest,  and  as  we  enter,  a  heavy  thorn- 
bush  is  given  to  us,  and  wo  are  told  that  it"  the  male  bird 
charges  avc  are  to  hold  it  to  his  eyes.  But  we  do  not  see 
the  cock  bird,  and  have  got  some  distance  in,  and  can 
just  see  tlie  hen  bird  upon  her  nest,  with  its  neck 
stretched  along  the  gromul,  making  itself  look  as  nuudi 
as  possible  like  one  of  the  monster  ant-heaps  that  abound 
in  the  country,  Avhen  we  are  startled  by  three  tremendous 
roars  behind  us,  and  only  just  have  time  to  ])ut  up  our 
bush  when  the  infuriated  cock  charges  down  as  fast  as  a 
horse  can  gallop,  making  every  nerve  in  oin-  body  shiver 
witli  fear,  as  we  remember  having  heard  of  broken  ribs 
and  legs,  and  men  killed  by  savage  male  birds ;  but  we 
follow  the  example  of  our  conductor,  and  keep  the  bush 
at  a  level  with  the  bird's  e^^^es,  when  just  as  he  reaches 
the  bush  he  stops  suddenly,  his  instinct  teaching  hun 
not  to  risk  his  eyesight  against  the  thorns.  Then  wo 
move  on  to  the  nest,  keeping  the  cock  at  bay  with  our 
bushes  ;  but  we  are  thankful  when  it  is  over,  as  the 
cock  dodges  round  us,  first  on  this  side,  then  on  that, 
always  trying  to  get  his  head  past  our  bush ;  and,  should 
he  succeed,  he  would  instantly  fioot  us  with  a  kick  from 
bis  foot,  armed  as  it  is  with  the  formidable  horny  nail. 
The  kick  is  delivered  forward  and  downwa-ds,  and  with 
immense  lorce  when  at  the  height  of  a  man's  breast, 
gradually  losing  its  force  as  the  foot  nears  the  ground,  in 
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conso,|„cnoc  of  wlm-l,  ,„,„,_v  „„■„  l.,v..  s,,v..,l  ,|„.i,-  live, 
wl.on  attack,,,!  .,„,„.o,,a,.c,l,  I,    l,i„,  ,|at  „„    ■!,      ,    ,    ' 

toon,  aston,sh,„o,„  ,„„•  ,,,,, ,„,  „„|,|,.„|^.  |__^; 


i'Ki.    30. — OSTltlCHKM. 


the  imherto  mf„„ated  cock's  „aturo  has  <|uito  channel : 

croati.ro,  „ u.-nng  a  plaintive  noise,  an,l  beseechin.r  „s  in 
very        s,Mo  way  not  to  break  his  e,,s.     The  nes    ,  ^ 

wkh  mJ  '''^'  ".^"•■■'"=l'«'l  I'ollo"  i"  a  sandy  place, 

with  ititeen  eggs  ,„  ,t,  weighing  three  pounds  each,  upon 
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whicli  the  parent  birds  must  sit  for  six  weeks,  the  cock 
sitting  l»y  night  .ind  the  hen  by  day,  tlio  eggs  being 
exposed  to  many  risks  of  destruction  by  jackals,  baboons, 
and  carrion  crows,  or  by  heavy  rains  filling  the  n^st  with 
water.  The  modus  operandi  of  the  carrion  crows  to  get 
at  the  ct)ntent8  of  the  eggs  is  very  ingenious ;  their  bills 
are  not  strong  enough  to  break  the  shell,  so  they  take  a 
good-sized  stone  in  their  claws,  and,  rising  up  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  let  it  drop  on  the  eggs,  but  unless  there 
are  suitable  stones  near  the  nest,  they  cannot  do  this, 
seeming  not  to  be  able  tt  carry  the  stones  horizontally. 

"  But  now  we  arrive  at  one  of  the  large  camps  with  a 
troop  of  150  well-grown  birds  in  it,  and  here  in  the 
corner  we  have  a  planked  yard  ;  this  is  where  i..c>  birds 
are  plucked,  the  one  end  being  movable,  so  that  when 
the  birds  are  in,  the  end  can  be  moved  up  and  the  birds 
packed  in  so  closely  that  they  have  no  room  to  kick. 
Just  as  v/e  enter  we  observe  the  birds  coming  over  the 
hill,  being  driven  by  ten  men  on  horseback,  each  man 
carrying  his  thorn-bush  to  turn  a  refractory  bird  or  to 
master  a  savage  cock.  The  birds  being  yarded,  the 
plucking  begins ;  the  tails  and  long  black  and  drab 
feathers  are  pulled  out,  the  white  feathers  being  cut  off, 
and  the  stumps  left  for  two  months,  till  the  quill  is  ripe, 
this  being  done  to  get  the  feather  before  it  is  damaged, 
and  the  quill  being  left  in  so  as  not  to  injure  the  socket 
by  pulling  it  before  it  is  ready  to  be  shed. 

"  We  now  return  to  the  homestead,  and  visit  the 
incubator-room,  which  is  constructed  to  be  as  little 
atFected  by  chwiges  of  temperature  as  possible.    Then 
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wc  visit  tlio  foiithcr-room,  and  see  tho  fcatliors  l.oin<,' 
sorted  into  tlic  dirterentqualitius,  and  done  np  in  Lumdics. 
either  for  sa>e  in  the  colony  <..•  tor  shipment  to  En<,dand. 
We  tlicn  visit  the  kraals,  and  Hnd  some  seventy  or  eighty 
cows  beincr  milked,  as  dairy  farming  can  be  most  success- 
fully  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  ostrich  farminir :  the 
cattle  eating  the  coarser  grasses,  and  tending  to  keep 
tho  bush  from  getting  too  thick  for  ^he  ostriches  to  pass 
amongst  it.  Wc  Hnd  all  tlio  labour  on  the  farm  is  done 
by  natives,  who  make  excellent  servants  for  managing 
stock;  and  as  tho  natives  are  exceedingly  fond  of  inillT, 
the  ostrich  farmer,  who  has  an  nnlimited  amomit  of 
milk  to  give  them,  greatly  reduces  tho  cost  of  their  food, 
and  makes  them  contented  and  happy." 

Such  are  some  of  tho  sights  that  may  bo  seen  on  an 
ostrich  farm. 


CHAlTKli    XV. 

BRITISH    POSSESSION'S    IX    AFRICA. 

Mohair. 

AvoTiiER  way  in  which  South  African  farmers  havo 
aaded  to  the  wealth  and  resources  of  their  country 
deserves  to  be  mentioned. 

Mohair  is  much  used  in  English  factories  for  iriakmg 
some  i--inds  of  cloth.  It  is  obtained  from  the  Angora 
goat,  which  is  a  native  of  Asia.  Formerly  English 
supplies  of  mohair  came  chiefly  from  Asia  Minor,  Turkey 
in  Europe,  and  other  countries  around  tho  Mediter- 
ranean,    lietween  1850  and  l.S(JO  tho  Angora  goat  was 
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introduced  into  Capo  Colony,  as  it  wivs  iK'licvcd  that  the 
cliinato  and  soil  would  l»c  suited  lor  rearin*,'  it  strcoss- 
fuUy.  In  1.S62  oidy  l.O.SO  lbs.  of  mohair  were  sold,  but 
thirteen  years  later  the  sale  had  increased  to  more  than 
.'j.OOO.OOO  lbs.,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  considerable 
exports   of  the  country,     .lust   ns    Australia   and    New 


VI''-    37.— SKAlUHINIJ-TAltl.HS,     I)E    HKEKS    DIAMOND    MINES,     KIMHKKI.KV. 

(riicto:  Wilson,  AhndiiU.) 

Zealand,  by  the  mtroduction  of  sheep,  have  become  the 
greatest  wool-growin,i,'  countries  in  the  world,  so  it  seems 
as  if  South  Africa  may  bo  made  the  greatest  mohair- 
producing  country. 

Diamonds. 

South  Africa  possesses  the  richest  diamond  mines  in 
the   world      For   at^'cs   diamonds   Ijavn    been    the  mosj 
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jn^'HIy  pnx..l  of  all  ,)n..|„„.s  st.,n.s.  Their  oxfrcno 
h.mlnrss  .Mak.s  tl.ein  uf.,v,.f  „se  for  u  lew  imvluini,.  ,| 
I>t«n.'.s<..s.  such  as  cuttin.'  .r|ass  a.ul  n.akin-  drills  t'o 
penetrate,  the  hardost  r-n-ks.  lint  their  value  has  ahvavs 
<lopeiu led  on  their  beauty  as  an  or.nuncnt  more  tl.;.,. 
upon  then-  utility. 

Kich  people  ha.e  always   hocn  ready  to   pay  lar-e 
stuns  tor  a  jewel  which  was  at  oner  rare  and  hcau'tiful  '^ 
In  ancient  tunes  diamonds  were  chieHy  ohtained  in 
Ind.a,  and  h.ru.ed  part  of  the  trade  with  that  eountrv 
Iheii    after   tho   discovery   of  An,eri<,.a.    the   nu'nes   of 
Hrazd  hecan.o  very  fan.ons.     liul  the  nu-nes  of  South 
Africa,  first  discovered  more  than  thirtv  years  a-.,  hav(> 
ar  surpassed  in  value  and  productiveness  all  that  were 
known  hetoro.     (Jreat  fortunes  have  been  made  in  work- 
ing' them,  and  more  than  £4,000,000  worth  has  so-nc- 
tunes  been  exported  in  a  sin^do  year. 

The  diamond  fields  arc  situated  north  of  the  Orange 
River,  m  the  province  of  Oriqualand  West,  now  a    .art 
ot  Cape  Colony.     The  earlier  dijcoveries  in  l.S(;7  uoro 
made  chioHy  alon-  the  courses  of  tho  Vaal  and  Or.u.  « 
rivers,  and  some  diamonds  arc  .still  found  along  the  \aal 
But  the  mines  from  which  the  -reatest  wealth  has 
boon  derived  were  (liscovcre.l  in  1871  where  the  to.n  of 
Kimberley  now  stands.     That   town  has  now  a  h.r.^e 
popubtion      depending     almost     entirelv     upon      the 
opemtions  going  on  in  tho  four  chief  mines.  Bulfontein 
De  Beer,  Du  Toifs  Pan,  and  Kimberlev,  all  of  whi.  h 
arc  niimng  stations  situated  within  two  or  three  miles  of 
each  ( tiler. 
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From  this  sinull  district  iii<  ro  tlmii  CTO.OOO.OOO 
worth  (if  (h'.iinoiKls  hiivo  lK)on  tukrn  sinco  tho  mines 
were  opened. 

Natal 

Natal,  situated  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Africa,  lias 
an  area  of  ahout  'il.OOO  s(|nare  miles,  and  a  population 
numbering  approximately  {»25,000  of  whom  not  a 
twelfth  arc  whito. 

Tlio  first  European  settlement  was  made  in  IH24  by 
Englishmen,  who  were  a  few  years  later  followed  by 
Dutch  Boers  mijjfratitij^  from  Cape  (Colony. 

Tho  new  settlement  was  at  first  annexed  to  tho  Capo, 
but  it  was  in  1H5G  made  an  indcpen<lent  colony. 

Tho  country  is  naturally  divided  into  three  districts 
or  bolts,  differing  in  character  and  productions, 

Tho  coast  region  extends  inland  about  fiftoon  or 
sixteen  miles.  It  has  a  tropical  climate  and  a  very 
fertile  soil,  which  produces  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  indigo, 
rice,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  pine-apples. 

Behind  th  ^  coast  region  is  a  higher  hilly  country 
with  green  p:i.<turos,  and  hero  wheat,  oats,  and  barley, 
the  potato,  auvl  other  English  crops  Hourish. 

Further  inland,  tho  land  rises  to  mountain  ranges 
and  largo  upland  plains,  chiefly  suited  for  rearing  sheep 
and  cattle. 

The  population  is  curiously  mixed.  Among  the 
..xiites,  the  English  outnumber  the  Dutch  ;  Natal  differing 
from  Cape  Colony,  where  the  Dutch  are  most  numerous. 
Tho  Natives  arc  of  many  tribes,  and  consist  mostly  of 
those    who  have,  in  consecjuence  of  wars,  lied  ixito  tho 
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colony  t(.  bo  sixiv  imd.r  tho  Mrifish  Hnj,'.  As  thcv  nro 
either  W/.y  or  prefer  oiiltivafinf,'  tli.ir  cuti  iu^,  ,  h[;,,,  <, 
eoolios,  to  the  number  of  nearly  4(),0()(),  havu  beoa  .n'ro- 
(hice'»  to  do  the  work  of  flir  phmtations. 

Other  British  Possessions— Crown  Colonies. 

Hcsidt-s  the  <!<.lonies  ulreiidv  iontioncd.  wo  have  in 
South  Africa  taken  under  our.  ,i(  t\ur  protection  si'veral 
regions  wliich  are  iidmbitcd  ah..ust  entirely  by  tho  native 
races. 

BEOHUANALAND  lies  to  the  north  of  Cape  ( 'olony. 
It  consists  of  two  parts  :  one,  coiuprising  alK)ut  'tOjm 
square  miles,  •vhieh  has  now  l>een  added  to  tho  Cape 
Colony,  another  covering  1(J2,000  scpiaro  miles,  which  wivs 
formerly  a  "  Protectorate  "  *  under  the  liritish  Govern- 
ment, but  which  !s  now  partly  governed  by  the  "  British 
South  Africa  Company,"  of  which  we  shall  read  furtiior 
on.  Much  of  '^cchuanaland  is  poorly  watered,  but  tho 
climate  is  goo.  nd  tho  re<non  seems  likely  to  grow  into 
an  imjHirtant  (    .jny. 

BASUTOLAND  is  a  small  Crown  colony,  between 
Cape  Colony  and  N:ital.  It  extends  over  about  10,()(I0 
scpiare  miles,  and  has  a  population  of  nearly  2(i.5,()00,  only 
a  few  hundreds  being  Kuropeans.  It  is  well  watered,  with 
Hne  pastures,  on  which  the  natives  rear  great  herds  of 
cattle.  It  is  said  to  have  the  best  grain-producing  soil 
of  any  district  in  South  Africa 

•  The  term  Piutec/orate  u  u.sod  to  denoto  ii  lej^ion  over  which  our 
Oovf....m.jnt,  witliout  HH.-.iimiriff  .•oinpletepo-^se.^ri,:!!,  claims  Ihc  right  to 
exeiciso  a  htnitf  1  control,  to  tho  exclusion  of  othur  Euroi«an  nalions. 
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ZULULAND  is  a  country  inhabited  by  a  warlike 
people,  with  whom  a  few  years  ago  we  had  a  serious  war. 
Finding  that  it  was  impossible  to  establish  a  firm  native 
Government,  it  was  decided  in  1887  to  make  Zululand  a 
British  colony ;  but  native  disputes  are  settled  by  native 

law,  and  Europeans  are 
not  allowed  to  settle  on 
the  land,  except  for  trad- 
ing, mining,  and  mis- 
sionary purposes.  The 
Governor  of  Natal  also 
acts  as  Govei'nor  of  Zuhi- 
land. 

The     Transvaal     and 
Orange  River  Colony. 

The     TRANSVAAL 
and  theORANOE  FREE 

STATE  were  settled  by 
Dutch  colonists  from  the  Cape  who  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  English  Government,  and  so  reuioved  (or,  to  use  the 
South  African  oxpress,ion,trekk€<l)  further  into  the  interior 
of  the  country,  and  formed  new  settlements.  In  1854 
both  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State  were  recog- 
nised as  independent  States  by  the  English  Government. 
The  Transvaal  was  annexed  to  the  Empire  in  1877. 
To  this  annexation  the  Boers  ottered  a  vigorous  resistance, 
and  the  English  troops  sent  to  put  down  opposition  were 
defeated.  A  treaty  was  then  made  by  which  the  con- 
tinued independence  of  the  country  n'as  agreed  to. 
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The  discovery  of  very  ricli  ,t,.old  mines  in  1S85  brought 
about  a  gicut  change  in  the  character  of  the  co.mtrv  a'nd 
Its  population  Large  numbers  of  settlers  Hocked  into 
the    Transvaal.     The    majority    of  these   were   British 
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people,  who  by  the  capital  they  brought  and  by  their 
industry  enormously  increased  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  which  soon  became  one  of  the  largest  gold-pro- 
ducing regions  in  the  world.  Hut  while  these  settlers 
paid  a  large  proportion  of  the  taxes,  thev  were  not  allowed 
tHe    ordinary    privileges    of    citizenship.     The    British 
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Government  tried,  unsuccessfully,  to  get  these  grievances 
remedied,  and  finally,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1899, 
the  two  republics  declared  war  against  Britain. 

This  war  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  in 
which  our  country  has  ever  been  engaged.  The  action 
of  the  British  Government  in  resisting  the  Boers  was 
approved  in  all  the  great  Colonies  of  the  Empire,  and  from 
all  of  them  volunteers  came  forward  to  fight  side  by  side 
with  the  English  troops.  After  more  than  two  years  of 
fighting  the  Boers  were  defeated,  and  their  land  was,  in 
1902,  finally  annexed  to  the  British  Empire. 

The  conquered  territories  are  now  known  as  THE 
TRANSVAAL  COLONY  and  THE  ORANGE  RIVER 
COLONY. 

After  the  war  it  was  found  necessary  for  some  time 
to  govern  the  country  chiefly  through  officials  appointed 
by  the  British  Government,  but  steps  are  being  taken  to 
restore  gradually  complete  self-government  to  the  people, 
and  in  a  very  few  years  ^  ;e  may  expect  the  Transvaal  and 
Orange  River  Provinces  to  have  the  same  complete  free- 
dom in  directing  their  internal  affairs  that  is  enjoyed  by 
the  other  colonies. 


Trading  Companies  in  Africa. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  in  many  cases 
colonies  were  founded  for  trading  purposes.  Indeed,  it 
may  truly  be  said  that  it  is  chiefly  as  a  race  of  traders 
that  we  have  spread  our  influer.ce  over  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  world.  When  we  come  to  study  about  India,  we 
shall  find  that  nearly  all  our  vast  possessions  there  were 
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gained  for  us,  and  were  for  a  long  time  governed,  by  a 
company  of  English  merchants.  We  have  also  found 
that  for  many  years  more  than  half  of  Canada  was  held 
and  controlled  by  another  such  company. 

In  Africa  some  remarkable  attempts  have  been  made 
of  late  years  to  open  up  extensive  regions  to  commerce 
in  the  same  way.  Large  portions  of  the  continent  have 
been  placed  under  the  control  of  what  are  known  as 
"  Chartered  Companies."  These  companies  are  formed 
and  carry  on  their  work  in  the  following  way  : — 

A  number  of  merchants  or  wealthy  men  join  together, 
and  subscribe  a  large  sum  of  money  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses they  have  in  view.  They  then  lay  their  plans 
before  the  Imperial  Government  and  obtain  from  it  a 
"  Royal  Charter,"  which  entitles  them  to  trade  over  a 
certain  area  of  country,  to  make  treaties  with  the  native 
tribes,  to  estabUsh  a  force  of  noUce  for  maintaining  peace 
and  order,  and  to  frame  and  carry  out  laws  for  the  good 
government  of  their  territory.  Agents,  officers,  and  work- 
ing-men are  then  sent  out ;  stores  and  forts  are  erected 
at  convenient  points;  steamship  communication  is 
established ;  roads  are  made ;  railway  and  telegraph  lines 
are  constructed  ;  and  the  work  of  opening  up  trade  and 
civilising  the  country  is  carried  forward  actively.  Usually 
such  a  company  agrees  to  do  all  it  can  to  put  down 
slavery,  which  is  the  great  curso  of  the  African  continent 

There  have  been  two  great  British  companies  of  this 
kind  governing  or  exercising  their  influence  over  regions 
in  Africa  each  as  large  as  European  States. 

The  B07AL  NIOEB  COMPANY  at  one  time  had 
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control  over  more  than  100,000  square  miles  of  country 
in  the  valley  of  the  Niger,  and  along  the  coast  near  the 
mouth  of  that  river.  The  company  maintained  a  large 
Heet  of  river  steamers,  and  had  a  force  of  about  500 
coloured  soldiers  nnder  European  officers,  together  with 
police  in  each  district.  A  large  trade  was  d(me  with  the 
natives  in  exchanging  English  manufactured  goods  for 
ivory,  rubber,  palm-oil,  gum-arabic,  copal,  hides,  and 
other  products. 

The  administration  of    Nigeria  was  taken  over  by 
the  Government  of  this  country  in  1900. 

British  East  Africa. 

There  is  one  more  large  piece  of  African  territory 
which  must  be  mentioned  here,  because,  though  it  is  now 
under  the  British  Government,  it  was  formerly,  like  the 
district  of  which  we  have  just  read,  under  the  control 
of  a  Chartered  Company  known  as  the  IMPERIAL 
BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA  COMPANY.  This  company 
had  for  several  years  under  its  management  a  large 
territory  on  the  eastern  side  of  Africa,  the  coast-line  of 
which  extended  from  the  Umba  River  in  the  south  to 
the  Juba  in  the  north— a  distance  of  400  miles.  It 
stretched  inland  to  the  borders  of  the  Congo  State,  and 
to  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  The  company  did  not  succeed 
very  well,  and  at  last  it  was  decided  that  the  time  had 
come  to  put  an  end  to  it. 

Under  the  rule  of  the  company  a  railway  was  pro- 
jected from  Mombasa,  the  principal  harbour,  to  Lake 
Victoria    Nyanza;  trade    roads    were    open  i   to  the 
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interior;  steamships  pl.-u-cl  upon   tlie  rivers  .nu  Lako 
\  ictoria  Nyanza  ;  and  .litlerent  points  wor-'  (  .npcted  by 
te^Taph.     The  exp<,rts  of  this  rej^ion  are  virions    anil 
incln.le  ivory,  hides,  indiarubber,  cloves,  gums  ebonv 
rhinoceros   horn,  and  hippopotamus   teeth,    tobacco 
cattle,  sheep,  and  goats. 

In  ].ast  times,  an.l  until  very  lately,  the  t^reatest 
export  of  all  was  that  of  slaves,  and  to  put  down  this 
trade  was  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  (iovernnient  It 
IS  believed  that  nothing?  will  help  more  towards  pnttin-^ 
an  end  to  ,t  than  the  making  of  roads  and  railways 
ihe  Arab  traders  fonnerly  brought  down  ivory  on  the 
backs  of  slaves.  Railways  and  roads  will  not  only  make 
tins  unprofitable,  but  will  enable  us  easily  to  reach  the 
heart  of  the  country  to  check  Arab  cruelties. 

The  British  Government  has  now  assumed  full  con- 
trol of  this  large  section  of  Africa. 

Rhodesia. 

The  British  South  Africa  Company  was  incorporated 
^.y  Royal  Charter  in  im),  and  undertook  to  open  up  to 
trade  and  civilisation  a  vast  country,  embracin.^  in  all 
nearly  7.50,000  squai-  miles,  partly  to  the  north"!  I>artly 
to  the  south  of  the  River  Zambc 

In  honour  of  the  great  En,  hman,  Cecil  Rhodes 
Avho  founded  the  company  and  was  its  first  President' 
this  territory  has  been  called  Rhodesia. 

.Mashonaland,  in  the  south,  is  rich  in  gold.  Ruins 
and  abandoned  mines  throughout  the  country  show  that 
these  goldlields  were  worked  in  verv  ancient  times 
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Now  inijios  arc  now  beiiij,'  (liscovereil,  and  the  oi.tput 
of «,'()!( 1  for  1<)()4  was  worth  about  ono  million  pounds 
sterling'.  Extonsivo  coal  mines  have  been  opened  up  at 
Wankie,  south  of  the  Zambesi.  Some  hundreds  of  miles 
north  of  that  river  exceedingly  rich  deposits  of  copper 
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have  been  located.  What  is  known  as  the  Cape  to 
Cairo  "  Railway  is  being  pushed  forward  rapidly  towards 
these  mines,  and  is  now  (1905)  completed  to  a  point  100 
miles  north  of  the  Zambesi.  The  railway  crosses  that 
river  over  a  splendid  steel  bridge  spanning  the  gorge 
formed  by  the  Victoria  Falls.  These  falls,  first'^'  dFs- 
covered  by  Livingstone  in  1855,  are  among  the  grandest 
sights  in  Nature.     The  river,  here  about  1,000  yards 
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in   width,  )>lnn-fs  to  a  (ioptli  of  :}60  feet,  or  more  tlmn 
twee  that  ()fthe,<,''or<,'eat  Niajrara. 

A  Iar<,'o  part  of  Uliodesia  consists  of  aood  pastoral  and 
agruiihural  country,  and  ahhou^di  sub-tropical,  the  hi-di 
altitude  renders  the  clinuite  suitable  for  European  sett?e- 
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ment.     The  culture  of  co    .,n  and  tobacco  promises  to 
be  an  unportant  industry. 

Flourishing^  towns  have  in  a  (cw  years  sprun^^  up  at 
Bulawayo,  Salisbury,  and  other  places,  and  raihviy  con- 
nection has  been  established  with  the  cast  coast  at 
iieir 
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<?randciir  of  the  Matoppo  Hills,  not  many  miles  from 
Hulawayo. 

Portuguese  Territory. 
We  JHuy  see  on  the  map  tliat  in  order  to  jrct  by  the 
shortest  way  from  the  coast  to  Zambesia,  it  is  necess.iry 
to  pass  through  the  strip  of  Portuguese  territory  which 
stretches  along  the  easi  of  Africa,  from  Delagoa  Bay  to 
Cape  Delegado.  Thie  circumstai  -io  has  caused  trouble 
with  the  Portuguese,  and  furnishes  an  example  of  those 
difficulties  which  wc  meet  with  from  having  to  deal  with 
the  varif  us  nations  who  occupy  parts  of  Africa. 

The  Duty  of  the  British  Government. 

These  trading  companies  are  not  left  entirely  to 
themselves  in  the  government  of  the  regions  in  which 
their  operations  are  carried  on.  It  if>  the  duty  of  one  of 
the  King's  Ministers,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  to  see  that  nothing  is  done  in  their  dealing  with 
the  native  races  of  which  the  people  of  England  do  not 
approve.  This  is  very  necessary  ;  for  often  in  our  history 
it  has  been  found  that  the  eagerness  of  traders  and 
colonists  to  get  all  the  advantage  possible  out  of  a  new 
country  has  led  them  to  act  unjustly  towards  the  weaker 
races  with  whom  they  have  to  deal. 

We  now  see  that  the  influence  of  Britain  as  a  trading, 
colonising,  and  civilising  country  is  from  several  direc- 
tions being  rapidly  pushed  into  the  heart  of  the  "  Dark 
Continent,"  as  Africa  has  long  been  called.  We  may 
be  sure  that  if  we  act  wisely  and  justly,  great  good  will 
be  done  for  the  native  races.    As  peace  and  good  govern- 
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ment  are  established  it  is  fo.md  that  tlio  people  settle 
down  to  steady  inchistry,  and  are  ahle  to  produce  articles 
of  cominerco,  in  oxohanj^e  for  which  tliey  )  lay  sonire 
many  things  that  add  to  their  condort  and  happiness, 
liosides  this,  the  horrible  slave-trade  is  ^rr.ulually  put 
down,  and  teachers  and  missionaries  have  an  opportunity 
to  instruct  the  natives,  and  so  lift  them  out  of  their 
state  of  ignorance  and  barbarism. 

West  Africa. 

There  are  some  things  in  the  earlier  relations  of  our 
country  v  ith  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  which  are  not 
pleasant  to  remember. 

l^efore  slavery  was  abohshcd  in  the  British  dominions 
and  when  negroes  were  wanted  to  work  on  the  planta- 
tions of  the  West  Indies  and  North  Amenca,  it  was  on 
this  ccast  that  the  barbarous  slave-trado  was  chiefly 
carried  on.  The  vessels  of  the  slave-traders  infested  the 
coast,  captured  the  unfortunate  negroes,  or  purchased 
the  captives  taken  in  war  from  the  native  chiefs,  who 
were  thus  onc«.uraged  to  keep  up  the  most  cruel  and 
constant  strife  with  each  other. 

After  tho  trade  was  made  illegal  in  1807,  and  slavery 
itself  was  abolished  in  1888,  our  colonies  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa  became  of  importance  in  connection  with 
our  etibrts  to  put  an  end  to  this  inhuman  traffic. 

Sierra  Leone. 

In  1787  an  English  company  was  formed  to  establish 
a  colony  in  Africa  for  the  reception  of  freed  negroes,  of 
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whom  thoro  woro  then  a  cjood  many  in  Hnj^land.  Thoso 
were  collected  and  sent  out  to  what  is  now  calU'd  Free- 
town, the  capital  of  the  colony,  where  a  <,'rant  of  land 
had  been  obtainea  from  a  native  chief  These  Hrst 
colonists  wore  joined  at  a  later  period  by  otiier  freed 
negroes  from  Nova  Scotia  and  Jamaica,  and  after  1K()7, 
when  the  (iovernment  took  charge  of  the  colony,  whole 
carg'.es  o!  negroes,  saved  from  slave-trading  ships,  and 
who  could  not  be  returned  to  their  own  liomc,  wore 
landed  and  settled  hero.  Tims  the  popidation  is  com- 
posed of  the  descendants  of  many  African  tribes. 

Of  late  years  Sierra  Leone  has  been  considered  very 
important  as  a  coaling  station,  and  for  the  protection  of 
our  trade  to  the  Cape  of  (^ood  Hope  and  *he  East. 
Batteries  armed  with  heavy  guns  have  been  erected  for 
the  i)rotection  of  its  excellent  harbour.  The  climate  is 
not  a  good  one  for  white  men,  and  this  causes  a  difficulty 
in  providing  the  fortifications  with  a  Hufficient  garrison. 

Hitherto  the  troops  kont  there  have  belonged  to  the 
West  India  Regiments,  which  are  composed  of  negroes, 
but  the  number  of  English  troops  on  the  station  will 
probably  be  largely  increased. 

The  population  of  Sierra  Leone  and  the  adjoining 
islands  is  over  7G,000,  but  the  resident  white  population 
does  not  now  number  nuich  more  than  400. 

In  1  <S96  a  Protectorate  was  proclaimed  over  a  larce 
extent  of  territory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sierra  Leone. 
It  covers  about  30,000  square  miles,  and  lias  a  native 
population  of  .500,000  souls.  Its  atfairs  are  controlled 
by  eoiimii.s.sioners  appoint -1  by  the  lirilish  Government. 
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Gambia  lies  to  the  north  from  Sierra  i.oone  It  hiut 
an  ureu  of  m  8(,naro  nnlos.  with  a  p<,,,nhui«n  of  aUnit 
I4,0()()  porsons.  of  whom  very  few  are  white.  At  ono 
tniio  (iiimhia  was  a  -reat  centre  of  the  slave-trade 

Ihe  Gold  Coast,  strotoliin^^  alon^'  the  northern  shore 
of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  for  about  '.m  nnlos,  has  an  area 
ot  ahout  H!>,fMK)  square  inil<.s.aml  a  population  estimated 
at  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  souls.  Jold  is  fo.md  in 
considerable  quantitie.s.  It  was  obta.  .1  by  the  I».)rtu. 
KMiese  and  French  in  the  fourteenth,  Hfteenth,  ai-d 
sixteenth  centuries,  and  at  present  about  X«0,0()0  worth 
each  year  i.s  obtained  for  export 

LAGOS  is  a  small  island  lying  ott'  what  was  forn.^rly 
known  m  the  Slave  Coast,  and  was  taken  possession  of 
by  the   British   (Jovernment  in  order  to  suppress  the 
slave-trade,  of  which  it  w,ts  the  headqr.arters  for  this 
part  ot  Africa.     Other  islands  and  a  i>orti(,n  of  the  neigh- 
bouring mainland  have  been  added  to  the  colony,  whi(;h 
has  a  population  numbering  l.oOO.OOO.      Lag(»s  has  the 
only  safe  harbour  found  along  GOO  miles  of  co.ust  and 
has  therefore  become  the  chief  seat  of  commerce  for 
the  neighbouring  territories.      The  city  is  the  wealthiest 
and  most  populous  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa 

St.  Helena. 

Along  the  track  of  ships  going  from  Europe  to  India 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  the  island  of  St.  Helena 
which  has  belonged  to  Britain  ever  since  l(i73.  when  it 
was  captured  from  the  Dutch. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  it  was  of  great 
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im|M)rtanf?o  oh  a  port  of  cull  for  sliips  in  the  Iii<liun  trmlo, 
which  stopiMxI  h(!ro  for  water  an«l  frosli  provisions.  It  is 
now  so  littlo  tiso(i  that  tho  population  of  tiio  island  has 
j^Mvatly  <locruase(l,  luul  tho  forco  of  soldiers  once  main- 
tained  for  its  defence  has  l)cen  much  reduced.  It  luis, 
liowovor,  strong'  fortiticutions.  Should  tho  Suez  Canal 
ver  1)0  closed  to  our  trade,  St.  Helena  would  at  once 
become  as  iinportant  lus  in  former  times. 

Tho  island  is  lOA  miles  long  and  dh  luilos  broad,  and 
is  about  a  third  ol  i\\o  size  of  tho  Isle  of  Wight.  Lofty 
dirt's,  from  GOO  to  2,400  foot  in  height,  face  tho  sea  on  all 
sides,  giving  tho  island  a  desolate  and  forbidding  ivspect. 
The  soil  is  in  many  parts  fertile,  and  furnisli.s  e.xcollent 
pasturage,  while  the  island  is  vvoU  w^  ^erod.  The  whole 
population  numbers  about  5,00u 

St  Helena  has  boon  made  famous  in  liistory  from 
having  boon  tho  place  whore  Napoleon  lionaparto  was  kept 
in  exile  after  his  tinal  defeat  by  Wellington  at  Waterloo 

Thousands  of  Boor  prisoners  wore  confined  in  St. 
Helena  during  tho  Boor  War  of  1901-2. 

Ascension. 
Eight  hundred  miles  northward  from  St.  Helena  is 
tho  equally  lonely  island  of  Ascension.  Wo  took  pos- 
session of  it  in  1815,  probably  as  apart  of  our  precautions 
in  watching  over  Bonaparte  at  St  Helena,  Tho  station 
of  Georgetown,  situated  on  a  small  bay  on  tho  western 
coast,  is  pi  otocted  by  a  fort.  Tho  place  has  an  excellent 
hospital,  to  which  the  sick  may  be  sent  from  ships  which 
touch  there. 
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AHcetision  has  been  cliicHy  used  asu  victiiulliiij,'  place 
f«)r  veswls  emi)l()yo(l  in  su|)j)reM.sinK  tlic  sluvo-tnule  on  tlio 
Africftn  coust,  un<l  to  those  enj^a^ed  in  tlio  southoni 
whale  tisheries.  In  the  Uu\e  of  war  it  might  become  of 
eonsidorable  important  's  one  of  the  links  in  onr  line  of 
comirmnication  with  the  Kast.  It  has  been  des(ril)ed  ns 
a  fixed  store-shij)  of  the  Navy,  and  as  such  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Admiralty. 

The  urea  of  the  island  is  35  square  miles,  and  the 
jtopulation  niimlKjrs  about  4.m  Sea-turtles  constitute 
almost  tiio  only  article  of  commerce.  They  are  cauj^dit 
in  large  numbers,  weighing  from  0(X)  to  800  lbs.  each." 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

BUITISH   STRONGHOLDS    IN  TUK   MKDITEHUANEAN. 

The    Mediterranean    Sea. 

The  great  trading  nd  civilising  nations  of  old  times,  such 
as  the  Jews,  rim-nicians,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Carihiigin- 
ians,  were  sett'ed  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Most 
of  the  commerce  of  the  ancient  world  was  carried  on 
around  its  shores.  At  a  later  time  the  Republics  of 
Venice  and  Genoa  rose  to  great  power  and  influence, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  good  position  for  trading  purposes 
which  they  occupied  on  the  same  sea.  The  wealth  o{  all 
these  nations  came  partly  from  the  fact  that  it  was  only 
by  way  of  the  Mediterranean  that  the  rich  productions 
of  the  Far  East  could  reach  Europe. 

When  the  new  route  to  India  .and  China  by  way  of 
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tho  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  discovered,  in  1407,  the 
conuncrcial  importance  of  the  Mediterranean  declined, 
for  it  was  found  easier  to  biint,'  j,'oods  from  the  Hast  by 

sea  than  overland  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez  to  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

But  all  this  was  once  more 
changed  in  1868,  when  the 
Suez  Canal  was  opened,  and 
a  large  part  of  the  vastly 
increased  flood  of  Eastern 
connnerce  began  again  to 
come  to  Europe  by  way  of 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Medi- 
terranean. As  most  of  this 
trade  is  British,  or  carried  on  under  the  British  flag,  the 
interests  which  we  have  to  guard  in  the  Mediterranean 
are  very  great,  even  if  we  only  look  upon  that  sea  as 
connecting  us  with  parts  of  our  own  Empire. 

We  have  long  maintained  here  places  of  great 
strength,  which  are  of  nmch  importance  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  commerce. 


IK!.    42.-   srilAIT   OF   OIBaALTAK. 


Gibraltar. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  is  a 
promontory  of  rock,  joined  to  the  mainland  of  Spain  by 
a  sandy  isthmus.  At  the  highest  point  it  rises  to  about 
1,400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  Rock  of 
Gibraltar  we  captured  from  the  Spaniards  in  1704.. 
Many   attempts  have  since   been  made  to  re- take  it, 
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especially  between  the  years  1779  and  1783,  when  for 
three  years  and  seven  months  our  garrison  there  had  to 
sustain  a  siege  against  the  combined  French  and  Spanish 

forces. 

Very  large  sums  of  British  money  have  been  spent  in 
strengthening  the  fortifications,  and  we  usually  keep 
there  a  garrison  of  about  5,000  men.  Butteries  have 
been  constructed  at  many  advantageous  points;  while 
on  the  landward  side,  and  also  so  as  to  (  mmand  the 
bay,  two  ranges  of  galleries  have  been  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock,  and  furnished  witr     3avy  cannon. 

Gibraltar  is  therefore  now  commonly  considered  one 
of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  world.  Its  whole  area 
is  only  about  two  square  miles,  and  it  is  the  smallest 
dependency  of  the  Empire.  But  it  is  a  very  important 
one.  Situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mediterranean,  it 
serves  to  protect  our  trade  in  that  great  sea.  As  a  coal- 
ing station,  it  supplies  steamships  cngnged  in  the 
Eastern,  Australian,  and  Mediterranean  trade,  and  those 
which  ply  along  the  Western  coast  of  Africa  as  well  A 
very  large  sum  of  money  has  been  spent  during  the  last 
few  years  in  equipping  Gibraltar  with  docks  capable  of 
receiving  for  repair  the  largest  ships. 

As  the  place  is  chiefly  important  as  a  fortress,  its 
governor  is  always  a  military  officer  of  high  rank. 
Besides  the  British  garrison,  the  town  l^as  a  population 
of  about  13,000  persons,  chiefly  of  Spanish  and  Maltese 
descent  When  foreigners  wish  to  enter  the  town  or  to 
live  there,  they  can  only  do  so  l>y  getting  permission 
from  the  miUtary  authorities. 
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Malta. 

While  Gibraltar  .crnur.l.s  the  mouth  of  the  Mcditer- 

een^'of  tlT^'""  ''"'^  ""  ^''^'^  ""'  ^^''^'  '^^  ^»- 
Suated  between  S.c.ly  ami  Africa,  and  about  half-way 
be  ween  Gibraltar  and  Port  Sai<l,  Malta  lies  in  the  <liroeI 
ro  te  ot  the  n,a„.  tratHc  whieh  passes  through  the  Sue. 
(-'H.-al.  L pen  It  we  chiefly  rely  for  the  defence  of  our 
comn^rce  within  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  the  head- 
quarteis  of  our  Mediterranean  fleet,  and  a  port  of  call  for 
most  of  the  great  steamship  lines  to  the  East 

We  obtained  possession  of  Malta  in  l.SOO.  when,  after 
the  expulsion  ot  the  French,  the  islands  cornposin<.  .he 
group  were  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  iihabiUuts 
Ihe  two  principal  islands  are  Malta   and   Gozo    with 
several  smaller  ones,  and  the  total  area  is  ubout  117 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  nearly  l.S8,00()  pconle 
exclusive  of  the  six  or  eight  thousand'liritish  sc>M!e;s' 
usually  kepr   .n   garrison   there.     For  264  years    frouf 
loU  to  1798   Malta  was  occupied  by  the  Knights  of 
St.  John,  a  mihtary  brotherhood,  organised  to  defend  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  and  to  resist  the  "  inHdels  " 
or   Turks,   who    then    threatened    to    overrun    Europ; 
Thesj  knights  spent  large  sums  of  money  in  constructing 
for  ihcations,  and  much  more  has  been  done  since  th^ 
lintish  occupation  to  add  to  their  strength.    In  the  m-vr 
azines,  stores  of  water,  marerial  and  provisions  are  kept  to 
enable  the  p  ace  to  sustain  a  prolonged  sie.^c.     Valetta, 
the   pnncipal   town,  has   an  excellent  hurbuur,  around 
which  are  grouped  the  more  important  fortiticationa 
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Cjrprus. 

The  isliiml  of  Cyprus,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Mediterranean,  is  not  a  part  of  the  British  Empire,  nor 
are  its  people  13ritish  subjects,  but  both  are  at  present  in 
the  keeping  of  the  British  Government,  which  admin- 
isters justice,  collects  taxes,  and  is  responsible  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people.     The  control  of  this  island  was 
obtained  in  1878  from  Turkey,  as  a  position  from  which 
the  advance  of  Russia  in  Asia  Minor  could  be  watched, 
and,  if  necessary,  checked,     i^l  though  we  keep  a  small 
body  of  troops  there,  we  have  nuule  no  attempt  to  change 
it  into  a  strongly  fortitied  post,  as  seems  at  first  to  have 
been  intended.     The  trade  of  Cyprus  has  largely  increased 
under  British  rule,  and  the  administration  of  justice  has 
been  nmch  improved.     We  pay  a  subsidy  of  £92,800 
each  year  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  for  giving  us  the 
control  of  Cyprus.     This  sum  is  chiefly  derived  from  the 
revenues  of  the  island,  but  a  portion  is  paid  by  vote  of 
Parliament. 

Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  Cyprus,  then,  aic  the  thr'^e 
dependencies  which  wc  hold  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
by  which  wo  maintain  our  national  position  there. 

The  Suez  Canal. 

We  pass  from  the  svatcrs  of  the  Mediterranean  to  those 
of  the  Red  Sea  through  the  famous  Suez  Canal,  which 
was  cut  about  twenty  years  ago  through  the  sands  of 

Note.— From  riymouth  to  Gibraltar  by  sea  is  1,050  nautical  miles  ; 
from  Gibraltar  to  Malta,  980:  from  Malta  to  Port  Said,  940  miles. 
Cyprus  is  nearly  1,000  miles  distant  from  Malta,  and  250  from  Port 
uaid. 
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Egypt.  This  canal  was  planned  l.y  a  celebrated  French 
engineer,  M.  de  Lesseps,  and  its  construction  was  lar-roly 
the  result  of  French  enterprise.  Nevertheless,  becjuiso 
Britain  is  a  great  trading  and  colonising  country,  she  has 
gained  much  more  advantage  from  the  canal  than 
*  ranee  or  any  other  country.  Much  the  largest  part  of 
the  vast  (luantities  of  merchandise  which  are  const^mtly 
passing  through  it  is  carried  by  British  ships  and  owned  by 
British  merchants.  Of  the  steamships  which  go  through 
It  every  year,  about  seventy-eight  out  of  every  hundred 
carry  the  British  flag. 

The  canal  has  therefore  become  for  T^ritish  commerce 

the  most  important  piece  of  water  i..  ...     ^,orld  outside 

of  our  own  home  waters.      Its  construction  has  greatly 

changed  our  relations 

with    many  parts   of 

the  Empire.     For  all 

purposes  of  trade  and 

intercourse      it     has 

brought        Australia 

India,  and  other  places 

in    the    eastern    and 

southern   seas    much 

closer  to  England  than 

they  were  before. 

Steamships  from 
these  places  can  now- 
save    many    days    in 
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FIG.    44. — THK    SLtZ    CANAL. 


coming  to  England  compared  with  the  time  when  they 
ha-i  to  go  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  Cape  Horn. 
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The  Indian  and  Australian  mails  therefore  come  an(i  go 
bythisroiite.  Soalsodothe  large  numbcrsof  soldiers  whom 
we  are  constantly  sending  to  or  bringing  back  from  India. 
The  canal  is  likewise  the  nearest  line  of  communica- 
tion with  our  newer  settlements  in  East  Africa.  Great 
steamships  are  constantly  passing  from  the  Red  Sea  into 
the  Mediterranean,  laden  with  the  productions  of  India  and 
China— tea,  coffee,  silks,  cotton,  spices,  gums,  dyes,  ivory, 
precious  stones,  or  with  Australian  wool,  gold,  silver, 
lead,  or  tin.  They  are  met  by  others  coming  from  the 
Mediterranean  into  the  Red  Sea,  laden  with  every  kind 
of  British  manufacture  which  our  own  people  require 
in  India  or  Australasia,  or  which  are  used  in  trade  with 
the  native  races  in  the  East.  The  canal  is  the  great 
meeting-place  for  the  trade  of  the  East  and  the  West. 

From  Port  Said,  where  the  canal  is  entered  from 
the  Mediterranean,  to  Suez,  on  the  Red  Sea,  the  distance 
is  87  miles.  In  this  distance  lakes,  which  require  little 
or  no  excavation  to  make  them  deep  enough  for  the 
passage  of  large  ships,  extend  over  21  miles.  The  depth 
of  the  canal  is  2()  feet.  At  intervals  of  a  few  miles  it  is 
made  of  double  width,  and  here  ships  going  in  one 
direction  arc  moored,  while  those  going  in  the  opposite 
direction  pass  by  them.  Vessels  are  only  allowed  to 
steam  at  a  slow  speed,  and  the  average  time  spent  in  the 
passage  is  now  a  little  less  than  twenty  hours. 

The  Passage  through  the  Canal. 

The  navigation  goes  on  by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 
On  entering  the  canal  for  a  night  passage,  each  ship  is 
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tar  as  the  eye  can  reach  on  either  side  stretcher  th» 
an,Ij,  or  .stony  desert,  with  an  occasional  cl„  ,p  ofpal , 
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frenchmen  deserve  tlie  highest  praise  for  ,ho  .1,ti 
ami  ene^.y  which  enabled  them  to   : Sa  J  e  ea  .'t 
'his  great  canal,  so  useful   to  the  c'onmierey  „f  I 
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world,   liritisli  people,  who  have  reaped  such  advantages 
from   the   canal,   should   not   forget  to  whom  its  con- 
struction is  duo.  , 
The  Value  of  the  Canal. 

The  use  that  we  make  of  the  Suez  Canal  for  the  vast 
trade  of  the  Empire  causes  our  people  in  Australia  and 
India  to  be  as  nuich  interested  in  its  safety  as  the  people 
of  Britain  themselves. 

If,  for  instance,  Australian  wool  could  not  pass  through 
the  canal  safely,  the  wool-growers  in  Australia  would 
suffer  as  much  loss  as  the  wool-spinners  in  Yorkshire ; 
and  the  same  is  true  of  other  productions  and 
manufactures  passing  between  Britain  and  India  or 
Australia.  It  ^^ould  be  for  the  connnon  interest  of  our 
people  in  all  these  countries  to  use  their  united  strength 
and  influence  to  keep  this  great  channel  of  trade  safe 
and  open  at  all  times. 

It  is  the  existence  of  conmion  interests  like  these 
which  helps  to  bind  a  nation  together. 

Again,  the  canal  gives  the  British  nation  a  great  in- 
terest in  the  good  government  of  Egypt — the  country 
through  which  it  passes.  So  great  is  this  interest,  that 
when  the  Egyptian  army  rebelled  against  its  Government 
m  1882,  a  British  force  was  sent  to  put  down  the 
rebellion,  and  restore  the  power  of  the  Khedive,  as  the 

Bhareholdera  amounted  to  15-6  per  cent.  3,389  vessels  passed  through  the 
canal  in  1890.  Of  the  entire  number,  the  division  among  the  various 
countries  was  as  follows :— English,  2,522  ;  German,  275 ;  French,  169 ; 
Dutch,  144;  Italian,  87 ;  Anstm-Hnngarian,  55;  Norwegian.  4-3; 
Spanish,  34;  Turkish,  21;  Russian,  20;  Portuguese,  7;  Japinese,  4; 
Greek,  3 ;  United  States  of  America,  3  ;  Brazilian,  1 ;  Siamese,  1. 
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r-^lcr  of  the  country  is  .ailed.  Since  that  tin.o  we  havo 
oceiipHMl  K^ypt :  that  is.  we  keep  a  small  an„y  there 
to  assist  the  hOTtian  forces  in  maintaining  order  and 
res.stn.j.  the  attacks  of  their  cnen.ies.  These  were 
chieHy  the  Arabs  of  the  S.)udan,  who  revolted  i,i  1883 
and  ni  1885  captured  Khartoutn  and  killed  the  Kndisli 
Governor  of  the  Province,  the  heroic  (leneral  (Jordon   " 

Between  ls!)6  and  1899  Britisli  ami  Ejryptian  troops 
succeeded  m  cn.shino^  the  Aral,  power  an<l  recovorin.' 
the  1  rovnice.  since  which  time  it  has  ren.ained  nnder 
the  charge  of  a  British  (iovernor-(Jenoral.  Railways 
have  been  bnilt,  and  a  college  has  been  fonnded  at 
Kluirtoum,  m  memory  of  General  ( lordon,  to  teach  native 
children. 

Besides  our  .soldiers,  a  number  cf  Knglish  officials 
remam  m  Egypt  to  advise  and  assist  the  Khe<live  in  the 
government  ofthe  country,  and  especially  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  taxes,  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  of  the 
irrigalion  work.s. 

Thus  we  have  made  ourselves  responsible  for  the 
safety  and  good  government  of  a  country  which  is  not 
our  .wn,  and  we  have  been  led  to  do  this  chiefly  on 
account  of  our  interest  in  the  safety  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

^Vlth  the  a.ssistance  thu.s  given,  Egvpt  has  been 
htted  during  the  last  twenty  years  from  a  condition  of 
debt  and  poverty  to  one  of  marked  prosperity.  By 
uieans  of  huge  dams  constructed  by  liritish  engineers  the 
vvater  of  the  Nile  has  been  .skived  foV  irrigation  'durinir  the 
dry  season,  and  so  the  productiveness  of  the  country  hag 
been  greatly  increased. 
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Aden. 

The  lV.rtiHc<l  harbour  of  Aden  watches  over  tho 
mouth  of  tho  Red  Sea,  as  (libraltar  does  over  tho  numth 
of  tho  Mediterranean,  and  is  one  of  the  n.ost  unportant 
of  that  lino  of  nrotocted  coahn-  stations  which  conncc-ts 
Britain  with  Australia  and  the  East.  The  territory, 
whi^h  wo  possess  at  Aden  includes  an  area  ot  about 
70  s(iuaro  miles.  Tho  harbour  is  excellent,  but  it  is 
in.i>..ssible  to  imagine  anything  more  des. .late  and  or- 
bidding  than  the  country  which  surrounds  it.  It^  is  thus 
described  by  a  well-known  writer  who  has  visited  it  :— 

"All  around,  above,  about  is  hard,  and,  barren, 
volcanic  rock,  calcined,  contorted,  ejocted  froin  ancient 
earth  ftimaces.  and  everywhere  exhibiting  the  dry,  (rear 
colours  of  extreme  heat,  bric::-re(l  sulphurous  yellow, 
Tartarean  black.  A  faint  green  tint  here  and  there  in 
the  clefts  of  the  sterile  hills,  where  infrequent  rain  ha.s 
trickled  and  dust  has  lodged,  manifests  the  presence  ot 
sparse  thorn-bushes  and  of  the  Aden  lily,  a  pretty 
whitc-tlowering  bulb,  which  is  well-nigh  the  oidy 
growing  thing  redeeming  the   utter  desolation  ot  the 

landscape."*  , 

Tlie  intense  heat  of  the  summer  months  makes  the 
station  a  very  trying  one  for  English  constitutions. 
During  many  months  of  every  year,  and  sometimes  for 
two  or  three  years  together,  no  rain  falls,  ami  artificial 
means  have  to  be  employed  to  secure  a  supply  ot  wat^n 
In  the  hollows  of  the  hills  innnonse  tanks,  lined  with 
cement,  have  been  constructed,  capable  of  holding  many 

•  Sir  KJwin  Arnold. 
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inilliMU  ..ullons  ofmiM  wuI.m-,  wl.ilo  <on,lt'n,sin;..,.„.,ines 

art  u.stMl  to  .l.stil  frvsh  wut.r  (V.m.i  iho  sea.     WVlls^ln.. 

to  u  -ivut  .Irptl,  in  the  r.,ck.  au.l  an  u.p.e.li.n,  Ir,,,,,  tlio 

""''"'=""1.  iMrnish  a  sniall  .uMitioual  snimly  ofbra.-kisl, 
water. 

In  spite  ot  all   these  (lit}icn..ies,  we  l.avo   n.a.lr   c»( 
Aden  an  almost  inipre-nal.le  toriress.     %   e.v.-avatin- 
un.l   t.mnellin-   the    vol.anic    r,..:ks.  batteries  of  heavy 
guns    have    bce.j    placed    in   position  to  cinniand    the 
iippnuvhes  to  the  harh..ur,  an<l  we  n.aintain  there  at  all 
tunes  a  eons.deral.le  body  of  Uritish  and  native  Indian 
troops.     While  Aden  is  ehiefly   valuable   as   a   coalinij 
station  and  as  a  plaeo  of  .safety  for  o,u-  shij.s.  it  is  also 
the  centre  of  a  hu-e  and  .j^rowin^.  trade  with  Arabia  and 
the  neij,daK>uru.-  coast  of  Africa.      Coffee,  spices,  gums 
hides,  ivory,  feathers,  and  other  prodncts,  arc  bron-dii' 
here  to  be  shipped  f.   En-land  and  other  parts  of  tho 
world. 

Xo  stmn,i,^or  mixtm-c  of  nationalities  could  bo  seen 
anywhere  in  the  Empire  than  in  the  streets  of  A.len 
Euroix.-ans  of  every  nation  froni  the  ships  constantly 
calhn-at  the  port  imn-le  with  Arab.s,  Etrvptians  ncn-oes 
from  the  Somah  coast,  from  Zanzibar  and  from  Centrd 
Africa,  Turks,  Jews,  Lascars,  an.l  the  Indian  merchants 
who  carry  on  much  of  the  trade  uf  the  place. 

Perim  and  Socotra. 

_  Alon<(  with  Aden  must  bo  mentioned  Perim  an 
island  situated  immediately  in  the  Strait  of  Bab-el- 
Mandeb,  and  .so  commanding  the  entrance  to  tho  Ked 
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Sea  nt  its  narrowest  point.  It  is  a  volranic  rock,  with  an 
area  of  al)<)Ut  tivo  sciuare  miles.  Hero  wo  keep  a  small 
^'arrison  of  Indian  troops  :  l)Ut  beyond  the  fact  that  it 
has  a  li^^dit-house,  tho  island  is  of  little  u.se  except  in  the 
event  of  war,  when  its  position,  and  tho  fact  that  it  has 
an  oxcollcnt  harbour,  would  make  its  pos.session  a  matter 
of  considerable  importance. 

In  order  to  still  further  secure  our  position  at  tho 
mouth  of  the  lied  Sea,  the  larj^'o  island  of  Socotra  was, 
by  an  atjjrecTnent  with  its  ruler,  the  sheikh  of  the  neigh- 
bouring,' African  coast,  annexed  to  tho  Empire  in  1880. 
No  steps  have  as  yet  been  taken  to  occupy  tho  island, 
and  its  annexation  was  probably  cti'ected  in  order  that  it 
might  not  bo  taken  possession  of  by  any  other  I'ower. 

Our  possessions  at  tho  mouth  of  tho  Red  Sea  are  all 
under  the  control  <>f  'ho  (Jovernnjont  of  liombay,  and 
arc  looked  upon  as  a  part  of  British  India.  Their  main- 
tenance is  therefore  not  a  charge  upon  the  revenues  of 
tho  United  Kingdom. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

INDIA. 

The  Road  to  India. 

We  have  now  seen  how  great  a  hold  tho  Empire  has 
upon  tho  vast  continent  of  Africa.  Reginning  in  tho 
south,  we  have  studied  the  great  inland  territories  of 
Africa  which  are  under  the  British  flag,  and  have  glanced 
at  tho  smaller  colonies  which  lie  on  or  near  its  western 
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ilmt  ro,«l  k  tl.0  one  that  l.rii^-s  „s  to  I„,li.      It  k  t„ 

•'nd  to  wh.ch  wc  ,„ust  devote  „„r  .attention. 

India. 

which  mavt-  IM  *"""  "r  '"  "  ''"^'  "f  "'«   K'"I'i- 
wfU.  may  well  be  eonsulered  n.ore  wo„.i.rl„l  than  any 
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Nvl.ich  wc  have  visited  Lcfovc.  Here  there  are  under 
British  rule  no  less  than  2{>4,0()(),()()()  of  people— that  is, 
ahout  one-sixth  of  tlie  whole  population  of  the  globe,  and 
more  than  seven  times  the  number  of  people  in  our 
own  British  islands. 

The  area  of  the  country  we  thus  rule  over  is  about 
eleven  times  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  larger  than 
the  whole  of  Europe,  if  we  leave  out  Russia. 

In  India  we  find  numbers  of  great  cities,  some  con- 
taining nearly  a  million  of  inhabitants.    We  find  harbours 
crowded  with  ships,  mostly  British,  which  carry  ..n  an 
innnense  trade  with  other  parts  of  the  world.     We  see 
magniticcnt  temples,  built  m  ancient  times  at  enormous 
expense,  and  splendid  palaces,  in  which  Indian  ])rinces 
and  emperors  once  lived.       We  find  provinces  far  more 
densely  crowded  with  inhabitants  than  almost  any  other 
part  of  the  Kmpire.  India  is  indeed  a  very  wonderful  land. 
No  other  country  except  our  own  has  ever  in  the  history 
of  the  world  ruled  over  a  dependency  so  vast  as  this, 
with  a  population  so  numerous.     How  we  got  possession 
of  it,  and  how  we  keep  it,  are  things  every  Englishman 
ought  to  know  something  about. 

The  English  in  India. 
That  we  do  keep  it  will  seem  niore  wonderful  when 
we  reflect  upon  the  fact  that  among  all  the  21)4,000,000 
of  inhabitants  in  the  country,  only  about  150,000  are  ol 
British  birth :  tha^  is,  there  is  only  one  Englishman  for 
nearly  2,000  of  the  natives.  Besides  this,  the  climate  is 
not  a   good   one  for   white  people.     English   children 
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oannot  -row  up  tlicrc  lioiilfliy  and  strontr  as  thoy  do  here 
in  Knjrland.  and  s..  have  nsuallv  to  he  x-nt  liomo  hy 
then-  parents  at  an  early  a-e.  Jn  n)any  parts  tlie  lieat 
IS  so  great  tliat  Europeans  must  remove  in  the  summer 
to  tlie  mountains  to  jireserve  their  heahh.  Most  Ens^dish 
pcopI(«  who  oo  to  IncHa  only  stay  a  few  years,  and  'then 
come  hack  to  live  in  this  countrj-.  Jn  spite  of  all  these 
thm-s  India  has  long  heen  a  i)art  of  the  Empire,  and 
IS  likely  to  remain  under  our  ride. 

The  Population  of  India. 

There  arc  some  facts  whic-h  nnist  he  known  ahout 
the  population  of  the  country  before  you  can  understand 
how  English  people  got  India,  or  how  and  why  they 
keep  It.  The  peo))le  of  India  never  did,  and  do  not  now 
form  a  single  nation,  belonging  to  the  same  race  and 
speaking  the  same  language,  as  is  the  case  with  such 
European  nations  as  the  Italians,  French,  or  Spaniards. 
They  belong  to  many  different  races,  they  speak  more 
than  a  hundred  different  languages  or  dialects,  and  they 
have  several  distinct  forms  of  religion.  It  is  quite  as 
incorrect  to  speak  or  think  of  India  as  a  single  nation  as 
it  would  be  to  speak  or  think  thus  of  the  continent  of 
Europe.     India  has  thus  been  described  :— *• 

"  There  you  find  Hindoos,  Mohammedans,  Buddhists, 
Christians,  Parsees,  and  worshi]ipers  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  living  side  by  side.  You  find  not  fewer  varieties 
of  language  than  in   Europe,  but  more,  only  spoken  in 

♦"Our   Colonies   and    India."     liy    I'rof.    Cyril    liansomo.      Cassoll 
&  Company. 
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the  same  streets.  You  find  rmo  hatred  as  violent  .is 
between  Frenchmen  and  Ge'-nans,  only  between  people 
who  are  meeting  one  anoiuer  every  hour  of  the  day. 
Even  the  Hindoos,  the  largest  of  the  native  races,  are 
not  united.  They  are  split  up  into  "castes,"  by  which 
certain  occupations  are  hereditary.  A  member  of  a 
superior  caste,  such  as  a  priest  or  a  soldier,  will  consider 
himself  polluted  if  he  touch  a  vessel  out  of  which  one  of 
an  inferior  caste  has  drunk.  Between  the  Moham- 
medans, too,  are  religious  differences  as  great  as  these, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  point  to  any  important  section  of 
the  people  of  India  who  are  united  in  blood,  in  language, 
and  in  religion." 

The  History  of  Divided  India. 
This  remarkable  condition  of  things  arose  chiefly 
from  the  circumstance  that  time  after  time  India  has 
been  conquered  by  races  who  came  from  the  mountainous 
regions  and  table-lands  to  the  north  and  west.  Some 
bold  and  adventurous  leader  would  overrun  the  country 
with  his  bands  of  warriors,  and  establish  a  vast  empire 
to  leave  to  his  successors.  They  in  their  turn  Avould 
yield  to  some  new  conqueror.  Thus  for  hundreds  of 
years  before  Englislniien  arrived  in  the  country  India 
had  been  chiefly  governed  by  foreign  rulers.  If  we  keep 
these  facts  in  mind,  it  will  be  easier  to  understand  how 
we  were  able  to  get  possession  of  the  country. 

The  East  India  Company, 

EnfflLshmen  jjot  their  first  looting  in  India  as  traders. 
In  the  year  IGOO  a  number  of  merchants  joined  them- 
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selves  together,  and  obtained  a  Charter  from  the 
English  Government  to  carry  on  trade  in  India,  just  as 
chartCK^  ji  ,  now  given  to  coini)ani('s  to  trade  in  diflerent 
parts  of.,  .ea.  in  Borneo,  and  other  places.  This  East 
India  Company,  as  it  was  called,  had  at  first  no  intention 
of  conquering  India  or  any  part  of  it,  but  merely  sent 
out  agents,  who  established  trading  stations  at  various 
points,  renting  or  buying  the  ground  for  their  ware- 
houses from  the  native  princes,  to  whom  they  were 
subject.  For  more  tlian  a  hundred  years  the  company 
confined  iis  attention  entirely  to  trade,  and  look  no  part 
in  the  political  affairs  of  India. 

English  and  French  in  India. 

As  the  Indian  trade  was  profitable,  the  merchants  of 

other  nations  were  naturally  anxious  to  se(;ure  a  i)art  of 

it  for  themselves.     The  Tortuguesc  and  Dutch  had  been 

m  India  before  us,  but  the  French,  who  came  later,  were 

our  most  serious  rivals.     With  them  for  many  years  the 

East  India  Company,  usually  supported  more  or  less  by 

the  British  Government,  carried  on  a  keen  contest.     At 

first  it  seemed  likely  that  the  French,  under  their  great 

leader,  Dupleix,  would  be  successful,  and  had  support 

been  sent  from  France    a  French   Empire  might  have 

been  founded  in  India.     But  the  English  Coinpany  at 

that  time  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  in  its  service 

Robert  Clive,  a  man  of  remarkable  ability  hot.,  as  a 

soldier  and  a  ruler.     Clive,  who  m-sy  bo  regarded  as  the 

founder  of  our  Empire  in  India,  by  winning  the  famous 

battle  of  Plassey  in  1757,  got  control  of  Bengal,  the 
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richest  ])fovinco  in  India.  In  17G(),  the  French,  who 
had  stirred  up  the  Nabob  of  Hen-^fal  iij^ainst  us,  were 
themselves  utterly  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Wandewash, 
and  in  ITtil  their  stron.nest  fortress,  Pondicheiry,  was 
captured.  It  was  not  lon;^  after  this  t,hat  they  were 
driven  almost  entirely  out  of  the  country,  leavin^r  the 
En<(lish  (Company  free  to  spread  its  influence  over  India 
witlio'Tt  European  interference. 

India  as  we  Found  It. 

Now,  at  that  time  the  '^■ondition  of  the  comitry  was 
such  as  to  f,n-catly  hinder  the  progress  of  trade  and 
industry.  This  is  how  a  distinguished  writer  describes 
the  state  of  attairs  : — 

"  When  wo  began  to  take  ])ossession  of  the  country, 
it  was  already  in  a  state  of  wild  anarchy  such  as  Europe 
has  perhaps  never  known.  What  government  it  had 
was  pretty  invariably  despotic,  and  it  was  generally  in 
the  liands  of  military  adventurers,  depending  on  a 
soldiery  composed  of  bandits  whose  whole  vocation  was 
plunder.  The  Mahratta  Power  covered  the  greater  part 
of  India,  .  .  .  and  yet  this  power  was  but  an  organisa- 
tion of  pillage."*  In  this  state  of  things,  when  the 
country  which  had  been  con(iuered  so  often  was  split  up 
into  many  States  and  among  many  races  all  struggling 
for  the  mastery,  we  cannot  wonder  that  it  occurred  to 
some  of  those  who  controlled  the  affairs  of  the  East 
India  Company  that  it  would  be  well  if  English  rule 
could  be  extended  so  as  to  establish  the  peace  and  order 

*Prof.  Seeley.     "  E:  mansion  of  Engliuid." 
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Avliicli  ar<'  nooessarv  tor  prosperous  tnnlo.    They  lliou<;ht., 
too,  that  there  were  means  by  whieh  it  <oukl  be  done. 

Sepoys. 

We  often  sec  soldiers  or  vohnitccrs  beiui,'  ih-ille<l 
hour  alter  hour  and  day  by  (hiy  in  order  tliat  thry  may 
periorm  military  duties  well,  and  wo  know  tliat  a  man  is 
not  thi.u^dit  to  be  worth  nmch  as  a  soldier  till  he  has 
had  this  drill.  Now,  both  the  FnMich  and  Kui^dish  had 
noticed  in  India  that  a  small  body  of  well-drilled  Euro- 
pean soldiers  was  more  than  a  match  for  many  times  its 
number  of  the  untrained  troops  of  the  native  princes. 
These  prin<^s  themselves  had  foimd  out  the  same  thin<,', 
and  so  in  the  w^ars  thev  '..u-ried  on  with  each  other  they 
often  offered  large  sums  of  money  and  much  territory  in 
return  for  the  aid  of  French  or  English  troop.s.  It  had 
also  been  found  that  European  otiicers  could  drill  native 
Indians  into  being  good  soldiers.  ]Movc  than  this,  the 
natives  of  one  race  were  ([uite  willing  to  enlist  and  tight 
under  English  or  French  orders  against  those  of  other 
races.  So  the  practice  \.as  begun  of  hiring  "Sepoys," 
as  the  native  soldiers  are  called,  and  giving  them  the 
best  discipline  possible.  The  superior  courage  and  disci- 
pline of  British  troops  and  the  employment  of  trained 
Sepoys  were,  then,  the  means  by  which  the  East  India 
Company  gradually  spread  its  control  over  India  during 
the  hundred  years  after  the  French  were  driven  out. 
At  Flassey,  Robert  Olive,  with  1,000  English  soldiers  and 
8,000  Sepoys,  defi>ated  more  than  40,000  followers  of  the 
Nabob  of  Bengal. 
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India  under  the  Company. 

For  various  reasons  the  Company  was  constantly 
compelled  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  native  States. 
Sometimes  the  quarrels  of  these  States  with  caeh  other 
checked  the  ( '()m{)any's  trade  ;  sometimes  they  were  com- 
binin^i;  with  eacli  other  or  making  treaties  with  the 
French  to  expel  the  English  from  India.  When  the 
Company  did  interfere,  its  well-trained  troops  and  its 
conmiand  of  the  sea  gave  it  such  an  advantage  that 
district  after  district,  prdvince  after  province,  and  finally 
whole  kingdoms,  fell  in  succession  under  its  rule. 

India  under  the  Crown. 

But  it  is  not  the  East  India  Company  which  now 
governs  India.  It  is  the  British  people  themselves,  who 
do  so  through  tfie  King  and  Parliament.  How  did 
this  change  come  about  :*  The  Company  was,  as  has 
been  said,  merely  a  body  of  merchants  trading  for  gain. 
The  Uicn  who  were  sent  out  to  manage  its  affairs  were 
often  persons  of  great  ability,  and  disposed  to  rule  wisely 
and  justly.  Sometimes,  however,  one  of  them  was 
tempted  to  use  his  power  to  make  unjust  gains  fur 
himself  or  the  Company.  When  cases  of  this  kind 
became  known  in  England,  Parliament  began  to  insist 
on  taking  a  large  share  in  the  government  of  India.  It 
appointed  the  CTOvernors-General  and  the  Councils  which 
assisted  them,  and  it  took  steps  to  establish  the  Indian 
Civil  Service.  The  members  of  this  service,  judges, 
magistrates,  tax-collectors,  and  otlier  otliei.als,  confined 
themselves  to  the  task  of  governing  the  country,  and 
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were  not  allowed  to  have  anything'  to  do  with  trade,  so 
that  they  had  no  teiu])tation  to  use  (he  natives  unfairly. 
Under  this  system  the  government  of  the  East  India 
Company  was  mueh  improved.  But  a  much  ^^realer 
change  was  yet  to  come. 

The  Sepoy  Mutiny. 

We  liavo  seen  how  India  was  eon(iuered  for  ns  largely 
hy  the  help  of  natives  troops,  or  Sepoys.  These  same 
Sepoys  proved,  however,  to  be  a  ,<.,'reat  dan<,'er  as  well  as  a 
great  assistance.  In  l.S.)7  oecui-rrd  the  Sepoy  ^lutiny, 
when  great  numbers  of  the  men  whom  we  had  drillu.l 
and  armed  so  carefully  rose  in  rebellion  against  our  rule 
There  were  frightful  massacres  of  our  peo[)le.  For  a 
short  time  it  seemed  probable  that  British  power  in  Indi  i 
would  be  overthrown.  Had  the  whole  of  the  people  o_ 
India  joined  in  the  rebellion,  this  would  no  dt)ubt  have 
taken  place.  But  they  did  not  do  .so,  and  of  the  .Se[)oy.s 
themselves  many  regiments  remained  faithful,  und 
helped  us  to  fight  the  nuitincers.  The  Sikhs  of  the 
Bunjaub,  whom  we  had  conquered  shortly  before,  fought 
valiantly  upon  the  British  side,  and  rendered  great 
assistance,  as  did  also  the  princes  and  people  of  some  of 
the  feudatory  native  States.  Tlie  common  peo[)le  of  the 
country  went  on  as  ustial  rendering  us  those  services 
which  are  almost  nece.s.sary  for  the  existence  of  Kuropi'ims 
in  the  hot  climate  of  India.  Never  perhajjs  did  j>ritish 
soldiers  display  greater  courage  and  endurance  than 
during  the  Se])oy  Mutiny.  But  it  was  put  down  by 
native  aid  as  well  as  by  the  exertions  of  our  own  tro(j2)s. 
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Tho  Mutiny  proved  (hut  hidia  was  not,  and  |)rol»aI»ly 
never  will  be,  u  eonntry  whicdi  can  be  ..nited  to  oppose 
our  rule. 

The  Empress  of  India. 

The  ]\futiny  of  ]H')7  was  followed  by  tho  important 
ehanj^'c  in  the  method  of  <fovevmiient  to  which  refcrcneo 
has  been  made.  Our  peoj)le  liad  ^'rachially  made  up  their 
minds  tliat  the  East  India  Company,  wonderfid  as  was 
the  work  which  it  had  done  in  buildinff  up  our  Indian 
Empire,  Wiis  not  a  body  suited  for  carryinj^  on  its  •govern- 
ment. J>y  a  IJill  passed  throut^li  Parliament  in  1858,  tlio 
rjovernment  of  India  was  transferred  from  the  Conijiany 
to  the  Sovereijjfn,  as  the  representative  of  the  ]H'oplo  ot 
this  coimtr}'.  In  1877  (^>ueen  Victoria  took  the  title  of 
Empress  of  India.  Since  1858  the  Eni^dish  people  have 
been  entirely  responsible,  through  the  Sovereign  and 
Parliament,  for  the  good  government  of  our  fellow- 
subjects  'u  India.  How  this  work  is  carried  on  we 
shall  IrieHy  explain  in  another  place. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

PHYSIC.VL   FEATURES   OF   INDIA. 

Geography  of  India. 

Let  us  now  consider  tlie  main  features  in  the  geography 
of  tlie  iimnenso  country  which  has  thus  been  brought 
under  English  rule. 

Wg  see  on  the  map  that  the  greater  i>art  of  India 
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consists  of  n  hir-jo  pcninsiilii,  in  sha]>o  s(.ni<-tliin'^'  like  a 
triiiM<,'le,  one  sido  wjishud  l,y  tlio  Arabian  Sea,  anuilitT 
by  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  while  on  tlie  north  the  vusl  r.mi^o 
of  the  Himalaya  Mountains  forms  an  i -eyular  haso. 
The  <rreatest  len<,'th  an<l  -rroatesi  hreadth  are  each 
abont   l,f)0()  miles. 

Tlie  whole  of  this  vast  jx^ninsula  may  bo  rou«,'lily 
divided  into  three  sections: — 

1.  The  monntainous  re<,non  of  the  north,  wlierc  the 
Himalayas,  atid  the  ran.^'es  whi(!h  branch  from  them, 
gradnally  sink  from  far  above  the  limit  of  perpetnal  snow 
to  the  hot  p^iins  beneath. 

2.  The  i^reat  river  plains,  b<^L,'innin,<r  at  the  foot  of  tlie 
Himalayas,  cxtendin^^  east  and  west  from  .sea  to  sea,  and 
inchidin-,'  the  vast  re^cions  w.itcred  in  tin;  west  by  the 
Indus  and  its  branches,  and  tho.se  ..n  the  east  watered  by 
the  Ganges  and  Dramahpootra. 

.S.  The  Southern  Peninsula,  or  Due-can,  consi.sting 
chieHy  of  a  great  table-land  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Vindhya  Mountains,  and  on  its  other  sides  by  the  Easfoin 
and  Western  Uhaut.s. 

The  Mountain  Region. 
The  Himalayas  form  tlie  loftiest  and  grandest  moun- 
tain range  in  the  world.  For  many  hundreds  of  miles 
they  serve  as  a  great  wall  of  defence  for  India  on  the 
north,  as  they  <aimot  be  crossed  bv  an  army.  V.wt  in 
the  north-west  is  the  famous  Khyber  Pass,  an  openi  ig 
through  which  many  invaders  have  come,  mkI  .vuicii  we 
now  guard  with  the  greatest  care. 
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The  HiiMiilayiis  also  servo  to  oollort,  .and  In  their 
hi.<,'h('r  ro^'iotis  of  ico  and  snow  to  store  np,  the  water 
wlii(;h  supplies  the  grcjit  rivers  of  India,  nj)on  which  the 
prosperity  and  ev.'ii  tho  lives  of  more  than  loO.OOO.OOO 
of  people  dej)end.     Av  the  Indus  and   Bramahpootra 
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both  rise  to  the  north  of  the  Himalayas,  the  water  from 
both  the  northern  and  southern  slopes  is  thus  carried 
through  the  plains  of  India. 

Between  the  summits  of  these  great  mountains,  the 
highest  peak  of  whieh,  Mount  Everest,  is  more  than 
2!),()0()  feet  high,  and  the  hot  plains  beneath,  are  found 
all  the  climates  of  the  world,  with  most  of  the  productions 
of  the  Arctic,  temperate,  and  tropical  zones. 
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The  River  Plains. 

Soulhwanls  tVon,  the  lli.nah.vas  li.  ,,he  -reut  rivoi 
l>l"'n.s.  H.,v  a,,.  ,„  |„  ,i„„„,  ,,„.  ,.i^.,,^.^j  ^^^^^^^  .H.pnlons 
iuui  most  i>r  »sp(.|(.iis  j.arts  of  India. 
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On  the  west,  tlic  Indus,  1,800  miles  lonir,  flouing 
from  behind  the  Himalayas,  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Jhelum,  Chenab,  Kavee,  and  Sutlej,  irom  the  southern 
slopes  of  those  mountains. 
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Theso  rivers  ^\\o  tlic  district  its  niiiiu'  ot  riinjuub,  or 
"  Fiv<!  Ilivers."  Thr  IikIiis  systoiii  dniiiis  un  ureiiofover 
3(KMM>0  squim'  iiiilos. 

The  Ganges.  ilit)nt,'h  only  altont  I, COO  miles  hmi,'. 
drains  tlio  still  liir«;»'r  urcii  of  ')()(),(»()<)  scjiiiiio  miles,  and 
is  by  tiir  the  most  important  rivor  of  India.  As  it 
approaches  the  sea  it  is  joined  by  the  Bramahpootra, 
1,500  miles  Ion),'.  An  inunense  deltji,  (.ailed  the  Sunder- 
bunds,  and  itself  nearly  as  lart^o  as  Ireland,  has  been 
formed  at  their  mouths  by  the  mud  brt)ught  down  from 
the  Himalayas. 

The  fertility  of  these  river  plains,  especially  that  of 
the  (Tan<,'(>s,  is  very  great.  They  sustain  a  population  of 
more  than  150,000,000  of  people.  In  Jiower  IJengal 
there  arc  three  har\'ests  each  year ;  pease,  pulse,  and 
various  oil  seeds  are  reaped  in  April  and  May,  the  early 
rico  crop  in  September,  and  the  great  rice  crop  two  or 
three  montlis  later. 

Along  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  is  a  wonderful  succes- 
sion of  great  (;ities  :  Delhi,  Agra,  Cawnpore,  Lucknow, 
Allahabad,  Benares,  Mirzarpur,  Patna,  Dacca,  and 
Calcutta,  with  innumerable  smaller  towns  and  villages. 

The  Deccan. 

The  table-land  of  the  Deccan  is  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  mount -us.  Its  average  elevation  above  the  sea 
is  between  2,000  and  8,000  feet. 

On  the  eastern  and  western  coasts,  between  the 
nioiiiitain>  and  the  sea,  are  nariow  strijis  of  flat  iertile 
country,  much  given  up  to  the  cultivation  of  rice. 
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Bombay...,,  ll..-  wost  »-.>ast,  is  tl,,-  lai-.-st  city  ,mil 
one  ot  the  -mit  soaporK  ,.f  \hr  w..il,|  WIh-m  tl.o 
A.ncnnin  war  in  INUI  r,  .•iit  oM'  tl.o  mills  of  Lai.cashiro 
Kom  supplies  of  A.nrrican  mtum.  tla-y  had  to  ,.l.iri„  it 
fr..ni  I,i(ha.  and  Homhay  hvciunv  <.no  of  the  chi.f  . of  ion 
niark.>ts  in  the  w<,rl(l.  Ahonf,  4,(K)(),0()()  .wts.  arc  n..w 
expurte.1  every  yrar  while  half  as  nni.-h  more  is  spun 
uiul  woven  in  the  country. 

Madras.  .)n  the  east  coast,  is  also  a  city  of    irrcat 
iniportance. 

Burmah. 
'^ho  ^'reat  province  of  Burmah,  which  lies  eastward  of 
the  Indian  Peninsula,  still  reniains  to  he  mentioned. 
^    ITntd  a  tew  years  aj(o  our  possessions  in  P.urmah  (con- 
sisted of  a  narrow  strip  of  the  coast  of  Further  India 
stretchm-  alon^r  the    Bay  of  JJen-al.     In  18S0    Upper 
Burmah   was    annexed.     The    province    now   contains 
280,000  square  mile.s,  and  is  the  hu^est  in  ]{,-itish  India. 
The   inland   parts   are   mountainous,   covered    with 
forests,  and  oidy  in  parts  suited  for  agriculture.     On  the 
flat  and  fertile  lands  of  the  coast  are  rai.sed   immense 
quantities  of  rice,  which  is  the  chief  product  of  the  coun- 
try, about  £0,000,000  worth  being  exported  every  year 
A  .-reat  deal  is  sent  to  Englan<l,  as  well  as  to  America, 
China,  and  the  continent  of  Kurope.     The  forests  supply 
teak,  valuable  for  shipbuil(lin<r,  and  other  woods.     The 
ruby  mines  arc  the  most  famous  in  the  world,  and  there 
are  also  mines  of  silver,  copper,  tin.  lead,  and  coal. 

Our  pos.session  of  Burmah  seems  likely  to  open  up 
for  us  a  new  and  large  tield  for  commerce  Jutside  of  the 
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country  itself.  The  river  Irrawaddy  is  navigable  for  200 
miles,  to  a  point  not  far  from  the  frontiers  of  China.  It 
is  proposed  to  construct  from  this  point  a  railway  into 
China,  and  so  have  a  short  route  for  carrying  on  trade 
with  a  large  and  thickly  populated  region. 

Rangoon  and  Mandalay  are  the  chief  towns  of 
Burmali. 

Ceylon. 

For  convenience  sake  \ye  may  here  give  a  description 
of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  which,  as  will  be  seen  on  the 
map,  lies  like  a  pearl  drop  at  the  extremity  of  the  great 
Indian  Peninsula.  Though  geographically  a  part  of 
India,  however,  Ceylon  is  not  under  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, but  is  treated  as  a  colony  by  itself  under  the 
Colonial  Office.  For  this  reason  we  nmst  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  what  is  said  of  the  Government  of 
India  and  Burmah  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  Ceylon 
on  the  other. 

Ceylon  is  a  beautiful  and  commercially  valuable 
island.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  2G6  miles,  its 
greatest  breadth  140  miles,  and  its  size  is  more  than 
three-fourths  that  of  Ireland.  The  inhabitants  number 
more  than  8,500,000. 

The  Portuguese,  who  were  the  first  Eur  j,ns  to 
occupy  the  country,  kept  it  chiefly  under  their  mfluence 
for  more  than  a  century.  In  1G58  they  were  expelled 
by  the  Dutch,  who  retained  it  till  1790,  when  they  in  their 
turn  gave  it  up  to  an  English  force.  Since  that  time  it 
has  been  governed  as  a  Crown  colony  of  the  Empire. 

The  products  which  Ceylon  sends  to  our  English 
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markets  are  very  important.  The  early  traders  were 
attracted  by  its  spices,  of  wliich  quantities  arc  still 
exported.  Chief  among  these  is  cinnamon,  which  grows 
here  m  greater  perfection  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  Between  two  and  three  millions  of  pounds  are 
produced  every  year,  and  nearly  50,000  acres  of  land 
are  devoted  to  its  cultivation. 

Far  more  important  is  the  culture  of  tea,  coflfee  and 
cinchona    bark.     It    is    in    the    management    of   the 
plantations  on  which  these  are  grown  that  the  English 
settlers  in  Ceylon  are  chiefly  engaged.     For  many  years 
coffee  plantmg  was  the  leading  and  most  profitable  indus- 
try.     About  fifteen  years  ago  a  disease  attacked  the 
coffee  plants,  which  spread  so  rapidly  that  many  planters 
were  almost  ruined.      With  great  energy  they  turned  to 
the  cultivation  of  tea.    The  result  has  been  very  wonder- 
ful    and  is  a  striking  example  of  what  British  capital 
and  energy  can  do  when  it  is  turned  in  any  direction 
In  1878  Ceylon  was  sending  us  no  tea.     In  1889,  only 
eleven  years  later,  it  sent  us  half  as  much  as  we  received 
from  China,  so  long  the  great  centre  of  the  tea  trade. 
In  1001  the  export  was  144,275,608  pounds  weight,  and 
the  production  is  still  rapidly  increasing.     The  quality 
of  the  tea,  also,  is  considered  by  many  much  superior  to 
that  of  China  tea. 

The  bark  of  the  cinchona  tree  furnishes  the  quinine 
which  is  so  much  used  in  medicine.  This  tree,  originally 
a  native  of  South  America,  has  been  introduced  into 
Ceylon  and  India  with  great  success.  A  large  quantity 
of  bark  is  now  exported  annually  from  Ceylon. 
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The  tea,  coffee  and  cinchona  plantations  are  all  cul- 
tivated chiefly  by  native  labour,  and  so  Ceylon  does  not 
offer  a  field  for  emigration  so  much  as  for  the  employ- 
mont  of  English  money  and  English  skill  in  producing 
by  native  help  many  things  which  this  country  requires. 

Rice  is  the  chief  food  of  the  native  population,  and 
about  600,000  acres  are  given  up  to  its  cultivation. 
Next  in  importance  is  the  cocoa-nut  palm,  groves  of 
which  fringe  all  the  coasts  of  Ceylon.  The  variety  of 
uses  to  which  the  different  parts  of  this  tree  are  put  is  so 
great  that  it  seems  capable  of  supplying  nearly  all  the 
wants  of  the  natives.  It  gives  them  food  and  drink, 
timber  for  their  boats  and  houses,  materials  for  thatch- 
ing, for  manufacturing  mats,  cordage,  baskets,  and 
domestic  utensils ;  while  the  nuts  themselves,  oil  from 
the  kernel,  and  coir  fibre,  are  largely  exported. 

Ceylon  has  for  ages  been  famous  for  its  precious 
stones.  It  has  no  diamonds  like  South  Africa,  but  parts 
of  the  island  arc  rich  in  nibies,  sapphires,  cat's-eyes, 
and  other  gems.  The  pearl  fishery  on  the  north-west 
coast  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  productive  in  the 
world.  It  yields  a  considerable  revenue  to  the  Govern- 
ment, to  which  it  belongs.  Among  useful  minerals 
plumbago  is  the  most  important.  Large  quantities  of 
this  are  supplied  to  English  markets. 

Colombo  is  the  capital.  The  construction  of  a  splen- 
did breakwater  has  made  it  a  good  harbour  and  coaling 
station.  Trincomalee,  on  the  north-oast  coast,  has  also 
an  excellent  harbour,  which,  like  that  of  Colombo,  is 
being  strongly  fortified.     Qalle,  a  port  of  call  on  the 
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south    coast,   and    Kandy,    in    the   interior,   arc    other 
towns. 

The  Maldives  are  a  f,'roup  of  islands  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  tributary  to  Ceylon. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

BRITISH    RULE    IX    INDIA. 

The  Defence  of  India. 

To  defend  this  vast  country  of  India  and  to  maintain 
our  power  there,  we  have  an  army  of  about  200,000  men. 
Of  these,  some  7v/,000  are  British  troops,  while  the  native 
soldiers  arc  more  than  double  that  number.  To  carry 
on  the  ordinary  work  of  ^'ovemment  there  are  about 
three  thousand  officials  l)elongint(  to  the  Civil  Service. 

It  should  be  remembered  tbat  the  ij^ovornment  and, 
defence  of  Imha  do  not  cost  liritisli  people  anythirif^. 
The  Viceroy,  Governors,  Judges,  and  other  officials  of 
various  kinds,  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army, 
whether  British  or  native,  are  all  ])aid  out  of  the  taxes 
of  India  itself.  So,  too,  in  the  construction  of  Indian 
railways,  canals,  public  buildincrs,  and  other  national 
works,  the  people  of  this  country  take  no  burden  upon 
themselves.  Even  the  ex|)cnse  of  defending,'  Aden,  so 
important  to  the  whole  nation  as  a  coaliiiff  and  naval 
station,  is  borne  by  the  Indian  people. 

On  the  other  hand,  India  ])ays  nothing  directly  into 
the  revenue  of  (treat  Britain.  When  Rome  had 
conquered  and  ruled  over  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient 
world,  each   province   was   expected   to   pay  a   certain 
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amount  into  the  imperial  revenue,  that  the  taxes  of 
Roman  people  might  be  dhiiinished.  Spain  compelled 
Mexico,  Peru,  the  West  India  Islands,  and  other 
provinces  which  she  had  conquered,  to  pay  her  in  the 
same  way  large  sums  in  tribute.  We  have  adopted  the 
dift'erent  plan  of  having  all  public  money  raised  in  India 
spent  on  India  itself. 

It  may  be  thought  that  because  Great  Britain  pays 
nothing  for  the  defence  and  government  of  India,  and 
receives  nothing  from  it  in  the  form  of  taxes,  that  there- 
fore from  a  money  point  of  view  it  makes  no  difference 
to  us  whether  wc  possess  it  or  not. 

It  would  be  a  very  great  mistake  to  think  this,  and  it 
can  easily  be  shown  that  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of 
great  numbers  of  people  in  this  country  depend  in 
various  ways  on  our  possession  and  government  of  India. 

Indian  Trade. 

Let  us  first  look  at  the  trade  question.  Every  year 
tne  people  of  these  islands  sell  to  India  more  than 
£80,000,000  worth  of  manufactured  goods.  In  the  year 
1901  India  took  cotton  goods  and  yarns  alone  to  the 
value  of  £21,050,000,  or  almost  a  third  of  all  that  was 
exported  froni  the  whole  of  this  country.  We  can  see, 
then,  how  much  the  manufacturers  and  workpeople  of  a 
great  cotton-spinning  county  like  Lancashire  depend  for 
work  and  prosperity  upon  having  such  a  market  as  this 
in  which  to  sell  their  goods. 

In  the  same  way,  many  millions  of  pounds'  worth 
of  machinery,  hardware,  railway  iron,  woollens,  and 
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other  goods,  arc  sent  every  yeur  from  the  factories  of 
Vorkshire,  Scotland,  and  other  parts  of  these  islands  to 
India. 

In  return  for  these  goods  India  sends  us  nearly 
£:K),0()0,000  worth  of  wheat,  rice,  tea,  coffee,  raw 
cotton,  jute,  hides,  indigo,  wool,  and  other  products, 
which  furnish  to  our  people  either  food  or  the  material 
which  they  use  in  manufacture. 

We  shall  find  later  that  the  power  of  the  Indian 
people  to  supply  us  with  these  products  or  to  buy  our 
goods  depends  very  much  upon  our  government  of  their 
country. 

From  these  facts  we  may  more  easily  understand 
what  Lord  Dufferin  meant  when  he  said,  in  a  speech  to 
the  merchants  of  London,  that—"  It  would  not  be  too 
much  CO  say  that  if  any  serious  disaster  ever  overtook 
our  Indian  Empire,  or  if  our  political  relations  with  the 
Peninsula  of  Hindostan  were  to  be  even  partially  dis- 
turbed, there  is  not  a  cottage  in  Great  Britain— at  all 
CM  ^  in  the  manufacturing  districts— which  would  not 
be  made  to  feel  the  disastrous  consequences  of  such  an 
intolerable  calamity." 

India's  Tribute  to  Britain. 

But  British  people  receive  from  India  a  great  deal 
more  than  what  they  get  from  commerce. 

It  has  been  estimated   that   the   United   Kinsrdom 

draws  no  less  than  sixty  or  seventy  million   pounds  a 

year  from  India  in  direct  payments.     This  comes  to  us 

in  different  forms.    Part  consists  in  the  pay  of  the  British 
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officers  and  soldiers,  of  whom  so  many  thousands  servo 
in  the  Indian  army,  and  whose  pay  is  much  better  than 
when  they  are  servin<,'  at  home.  Several  thousands  of 
Englishmen  also  receive  well-paid  employment  in  carry- 
ing on  the  government  of  the  country,  as  governors, 
collectors,  judges,  magistrates,  engineers,  clerks,  and  so 
on,  Then  an  enormous  amount  of  IJritish  money— some 
hundreds  of  millions  sterling— is  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  Indian  railways,  canals,  and  other  public 
works,  and  in  carrying  on  Indian  industries.  The  in- 
terest or  profit  of  this  money  comes  to  Britain ;  and  we 
may  be  quite  sure  that  there  are  a  great  many  thousands 
of  people  in  these  islands  who  depend  for  their  living  on 
money  which  in  one  way  or  another  comes  to  them  from 

India. 

If  another  nation,  such  as  Russia,  should  conquer 
India,  and  take  it  from  us,  or  if  we  left  the  country,  and 
it  fell  back  into  the  disorder  which  prevailed  when  we 
began  to  rule  it,  almost  all  these  sources  of  income, 
which  make  so  many  of  our  people  comfortable  and 
prosperous,  would  disappear. 

What  Britain  does  for  India. 

On  the  other  hand,  British  rule  has  done  a  great 
deal  for  India.  We  can  truly  say  that  British  people 
now  wish  to  govern  India  for  the  good  of  the  people  in  it. 
So  we  send  out  many  of  our  ablest  public  men  to  make 
and  carry  out  just  laws,  and  they  have  given  to  the 
country  peace,  order,  and  justice,  such  as  it  knew  little 
about  in  old  times.     Of  all  our  exports  to  India  none  arc 
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SO  valuable  to  the  country  as  the  honest  and  upright 
men  which  we  have  sent  to  it. 

Many  things  have  been  done  to  increase  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  greatly.  Nearly  20,000  miles  of 
railway  have  been  built,  opening  up  connnunication,  and 
enabling  the  people  of  the  remote  districts  to  send  to 
market  the  commodities  which  they  produce  for  sale. 
It  is  found  that  as  more  railways  are  constructed,  the 
imports  and  exports  largely  increase,  showing  that'  the 
people  are  able  to  buy  more  and  produce  more. 

Even  more  important  than  railways  is  the  system  of 
irrigation  canals  which  has  been  made  under  our  direc- 
tion. Wo  should  note  why  these  are  so  nmch  needed 
and  do  so  much  good. 

Famine. 
One  of  the  greatest  dangers  which  the  dense  popu- 
lation of  India  has  always  had  to  fear  is  that  of  famine. 
We  hear  of  terrible  iiimines,  in  which  millions  of  people 
perished  from  want  of  food  long  before  Britain  had  nuich 
to  do  with  the  country,  and  even  under  our  government 
t^ere  has  sometimes  l)een  a  great  loss  of  life  from  the 
same  cause.  It  is  well  that  we  should  understand  why 
this  danger  is  so  great  in  India. 

There  are  facts  about  our  own  country  which  will 
help  to  make  the  condition  of  India  clear. 

If  all  the  inhabitants  of  England  and  Wales  were 
distributed  evenly  over  the  whole  country,  it  is  estimated 
that  there  would  be  nearly  450  in  each  square  mile.  It 
requires  immense  quantities  of  food  to  supply  so  many 
people.    We  have  a  climate  which  is  generally  favourable 
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for  agriculture,  and  crops  seldouj  entirely  fail.  Even  so, 
however,  we  do  not  produce  in  England  nearly  all  the 
food  required  by  our  dense  pcpulation.  Wo  get  from 
other  countries  great  supplies  of  corn,  flour,  meat,  cheese, 
sugar,  and  many  other  articles  of  food.  Fortunately,  we 
are  able  to  pay  for  these  with  the  manufactured  goods 
Avhich  millions  of  our  people  are  engaged  in  making.  If 
seasons  bo  bad  and  crops  poor,  wo  import  more  pro- 
visions from  abroad,  and  so  avoid  the  risk  of  famina 

Now,  there  are  large  areas  of  India  where  the  popula- 
tion is  even  denser  than  in  England  and  Wales.  Taking 
tho  whole  vast  country  together,  there  is  the  high 
average  of  167  persons  to  each  square  mile,  which  is 
much  higher  than  the  average  in  Scotland  or  Ireland. 

The  people  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  productions 
of  the  soil,  not  only  for  their  own  food,  but  for  what 
they  export  to  other  countries.  The  climate  is  one 
which  at  times  causes  severe  droughts,  occasionally 
followed  by  excessive  rains.  When  the  crops  fail  their 
main  support  is  gone.  At  such  periods  millions  of 
people,  if  left  unaided,  may  be  reduced  to  starvation. 
No  words  could  picture  the  terrible  misery  and  suffering 
which  have  thus  been  caused  in  India. 

Even  in  this  coimtry  something  of  the  same  kind  has 
been  known,  for  Ireland  has  occasionally  suffered  severely 
from  famine.  There  the  people  in  some  large  districts 
have  been  accustomed  to  depend  chiefly  on  the  potato 
crop  for  food.  When  this  crop  failed  in  1845,  great 
numbers  of  people  died  before  help  could  be  brought  to 
them,  either   from  actual   starvation  or  from   disease 
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l)rought  on  by  want  of  proper  nourishment.  Even  now 
there  is  occasionnlly  danger  that  from  a  siujilar  cause  there 
may  be  a  scarcity  of  food  in  the  poorer  districts  of  Ireland. 

The  chief  cause  of  Indian  famines  is  drought  Tlie 
rains  fail  to  come  at  the  usual  season,  and  then  the 
crops  are  destroyed  by  the  heat.  Now,  the  only  way  to 
meet  this  danger  is  by  irrigation. 

At  very  great  expense  canals  have  been  constructed, 
which  lead  away  the  water  from  all  the  large  rivers,  and 
distribute  it  over  the  district  which  sutters  from  drought. 
There  arc  now  more  than  14,000  miles  of  these  canals  in 
different  parts  of  India,  which  supply  water  to  many 
millions  of  acres  of  land,  and  so  make  the  country  more 
capable  of  supplying  the  wants  of  its  people. 

Our  Good  Work  in  India. 

In  many  other  ways  the  condition  of  the  people  has 
been  improved.  Some  of  the  worst  evils  of  heathenism, 
such  as  the  custom  of  burning  wid  ws  with  the  dead 
bodies  of  tl  '  ,lands,  and  the  murder  of  little  children 
by  their  own  parents,  once  very  common  practices,  have 
been  put  down  Now  a  great  deal  of  attention  is  being 
given  to  educai'on,  and  large  numbers  of  colleges  and 
schools  have  been  established.  In  these  and  other  ways 
British  people  are  striving  to  make  their  rule  of  India  a 
good  thing  for  its  inhabitants. 

The  "Man  in  the  Red  Coat." 
Before  we  leave  the  subject  of  India  altogether   we 
must  say  one  word  more  about  a  very  important  indiviuriol 
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who  must  on  no  account  be  forgotten.  We  have  spoken 
ot  the  Viceroy,  or  Governor-General,  of  the  Officers  of 
State,  of  the  Civil  Scr\'ice,  and  of  all  the  wise  and  able 
men  whom  Britain  sends  out  to  govc-n  her  great  Indian 

Empire.   These  are 
men  of  whom  the 
country  has  reason 
to  be  proud,  and  to 
whose  courage  and 
judgment  we  owe 
it  in  a  great  mea- 
sure that   we   are 
able  to  retain  our 
possessions  in   In- 
dia.    But  there  is 
one  other   person- 
age upon  whom  all 
tiiese    others     de- 
pend, and  without 
whom    we    should 
undoubtedly   have 
to  give  up  all  the 
good   work  which 
we  are  now  able  to 
do  in   India.     We 
have  here  a  picture  of  the  man,  who,  above  all  others, 
retains  our  rule  in  India,  the  brave,  patient,  ever  trust- 
worthy "  man  in  the  red  coat,"  the  British  private  soldier. 
Here  we  see  hhn  marching  stolidly  up  and  down  on 
sentry  outside  one  of  the  great  Indian  palaces,  doing  his 
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duty  in  peace  as  he  is  sure  to  do  it  in  war.  The  heroism 
and  endurance  of  our  soldiers  in  India  form  a  very 
bri^dit  [r.v^c  in  the  history  <if  our  country,  and  when  wo 
are  called  upon  to  give  honour  where  honour  is  due  to 
those  who  keep  India  for  the  IJritish  Crown,  wo  nmst 
put  in  a  very  high,  if  not  the  highest  place,  the  "  man  in 
the  red  coat." 

The  emhlem  of  India  is  a  very  beautifid  one.  It  is  the 
star  which  forms  the  decoration  that  has  been  chosen  for 
the  Indian  order  of  knighthood — the  Order  of  the  Star 
of  India,  with  its  motto  "  Heaven's  Light  our  IJuido  "  ;  it 
may  be  seen  on  the  bow  of  the  great  troopships  which 
plough  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Indian  Ocean  with 
soldiers  for  the  army  of  India,  and  on  the  breast  of 
many  a  distinguished  soldier  and  public  servant  who 
lias  helped  to  win  or  helped  to  keep  our  great  Asiatic 
Empire. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE     NATIVE    .STATES     OF     IXI)I.\. 

British  and  Native  States. 

We  may  now  point  out  one  or  two  facts  about  the  way 
in  ■.vhich  (lovernmont  is  carried  on  in  India. 

The  first  thing  to  remember  is  that  the  whole 
country  is  divided  under  two  heads — British  Territory 
and  Xative  Stafe.'^. 

The  British  Territory  is  that  which  is  entirely  under 
the  control  of  our  own  English  Governmeni.  This  is  by 
far  the  larger  part,  extending  over  more  than  a  million 
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sqytii  riiiles,  and  havint,'a  population  ot'alKMit,  230,000,000 
fi  rlt-  It  is  divided  into  Hovoral  <(roat  provinces,  such  oh 
hr  ni^-ii,  Bombay,  Madras,  and  the  Punjaub.  Over  each 
i.r  "viu.  <  is  a  (iovornor,  or  (liiof  Commissioner,  under 
v'ii'Mii  J,  0  colli  ('tors  and  other  officers  in  control  of  the 
iistti'  is  into  vhich  a  [Tovinco  is  divided. 

>•■'"-  •■'  .c  j)cople  themselves  have  notliinj(  to 
'oointmont  of  these  officials  or  in  makini,' 
'  '"  '  1  they  are  ruled.  There  are  no  elections 
inty  Councillor's  or  Momlters  of  Parliament 
to  make  law^  or  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  people  as 
rhere  are  in  tiiis  country.  ]k)th  th<tse  who  frame  the 
laws  and  tho.se  who  carry  them  out  an  appointed  to 
their  posts — tlie  more  important  ones  by  the  King  and 
Government  of  this  country,  and  inferior  officers,  both 
English  and  native,  by  those  thus  sent  out. 

A  different  form  of  government  prevails  in  the 
Native  States,  of  which  there  are  several  hundreds 
scattered  over  various  parts  of  India,  some  large  and 
populous,  others  (piite  srnal!  conuuunities.  In  all  they 
contain  a  population  nuniliering  not  far  from  (io,000,000. 
In  these  states  the  people  are  no  more  consulted 
than  in  the  British  territory,  but  the  administration  of 
government  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  native 
princes  or  chiefs.  A  British  agent  or  Resident  is  kept 
at  each  Court,  and  affairs  are  usually  managed  with  his 
advice  or  assistance. 

These  native  rulers  acknowledge  the  Kintr  as  their 
sovereign,  and  in  some  cases  pay  a  fixed  amount  of 
money  to  the  luuian  Government     They  have  no  right 
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to  inako  pcaoo  or  war,  an.l  tlwy  aj^n-c  not  to  nuuntain 
more  than  a  certain  number  ot  troops.  When  a  native 
state  has  l,oon  seriously  niisKoverMed  tlio  (iovern..r- 
.eneral  has  H,)n.etinie8  dothroned  its  ruler  and  rcplucod 
hnn  by  another. 

Thus  it  will  bo  seen  how  %vido  a  difference  there 
IS  UHwecn  the  government  of  a  dei^cndency  like  India 
and  parts  <»f  the  Empire  like  Canada  or  Australia  In 
these  ^n-cat  colonics  the  people  choose  men  to  mana-e 
their  atlairs,  m,p„se  their  own  taxes,  and  decide  ho"v 
their  money  is  to  bo  spent.  They  Kovcm  thcuKsolves. 
In   India   the   people  arc    governed.     They   had   \>^v 

accustomed  to  this  for  ages  before  wo  got  pos.session  ,  . 

the  country.     How  much  longer  the  same  kind  of  rule 

will  bo  necessary  it  is  impossible  to  say.     In  Eastern 

countries  changes  come  very  slowly. 
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Asiatic  Colonies. 

Closely  connected  with  our  Indian  Empire  aro  tiic 
groups  of  islands  which  we  possess  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
and  the  settlements  of  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

The  Andaman  Islands,  oti  the  coast  of  Burrnah,  arc 
used  as  a  convict  settlement  for  British  India  One  of  the 
Nicobar  Islands,  farther  south.,  is  ns.-l  i„  the  same  way. 
Both  groups  of  islands  are  heavily  wooded.  Their  chief 
Droductions  are  cocoa-nuts,  ambergris,  and  tortoise-shell. 
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Singapore. 

The  Straits  Settlements  is  the  name  given  to  our 
possessions  on  the  west  and  south  coasts  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  The  various  settlements  are  grouped  together 
into  a  Crown  colony,  which  has  rapidly  grown  into  groat 
commercial  importance. 

Singapore  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the 
Straits  Settlements.    It  is  an  island  27  miles  long  and  14 
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broad,  having  a  population  of  about  225,000.  The  town 
of  Singapore  is  the  seat  of  government  for  the  whole 
colony. 

Singapore  was  ceded  to  the  British  Government  in 
1824  by  the  Sultan  of  Johore.  It  has  now  become  one 
of  the  great  centres  of  the  world's  commerce.  Through 
it  passes  most  of  the  trade  of  Europe  with  the  far  East, 
of  the  Dutch  with  their  East  Indian  colonies,  and  of 
Australia  with  China  and  Japan. 

Singapore  has  a  splendid  harbour,  strongly  fortified 
at  the  expense  of  the  colony  itself,  only  the  heavy  guns 
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for  the  batteries  bcinj,^  supplied  by  the  liritish  (Govern- 
ment.    The  harbour  has  miles  of  wharves  with  fine  clocks 
From  Its  relation  to  l-astern  trade.  Singapore  is  one  of 
the  most  important  points  in  the  Empire.     It  is  a  free 
port,  no  duty  being  charged  upon  any  goods  which  enter 

III, 

Penang  and  Malacca. 

Farther  north  is  Penang,  an  island  containing  107 
square  mdes  which  was  ceded  to  the  Govermnent 
ot  India  in  17-S(j  by  a  native  prince. 
It  IS  the  centre  of  a  large  and  in- 
creasing trade  with  the  neighbouring 
mainland  and  Sumatra. 

The  province  of  Wellesley,  a  small 
di,s(rict  on  the  coast  of  the  peninsula, 
and  the  Dindings,  which  include 
some  islands  with  another  strip  of 
coast,  are  governed  from  I'enang. 

Malacca  is  the  largest  of  the  Straits  Settlements  and 
has  an  area  of  059  square  miles.  It  was  first  occupied 
by  the  Portuguese,  who  were  driven  out  by  the  Dutch 
from  who:n  we  captured  it  in  1795.  Afterwards  it  was' 
secured  to  Britain  in  1824  by  treaty,  when  we  gave 
Holland  m  exchange  for  it  our  possessions  in  Sumatra 

liesides  these  settlements,  which  are  entirely  under 
the  control  of  our  Government,  most  of  the  remaining 
terntory  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  has  been  put  under 
British  protection  by  the  native  princes. 

The  peninsula  comprises  regions  of  great  fertility 
and  Its  productions  are  of  great  importance  to  English 
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comuierce.  They  include  tin,  sugar,  rice,  pepper^  spices, 
dye-stuffs,  guttapercha,  indiarubber,  tapioca,  gums, 
and  tobacco. 

The  Cocos  Islands,  700  miles  Avest  of  Sumatra,  are 
considered  a  part  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  one  of 
the  group  has  been  used  as  a  coalinuf  station.  The 
products  of  the  cocoa-palm  are  the  chief  exports. 

Borneo,  Labuan,  etc. 

British  North  Borneo  is  another  of  those  districts 
which  have  been  handed  over  by  a  Royal  Charter*  to  an 
English  com])any  to  manage.  It  has  an  area  of  31,000 
square  miles,  with  a  population  numbering  200,000.  A 
large  trade  is  carried  on  in  products  very  similar-  to  those 
of  the  Straits  Settlements. 

Labntin,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Borneo,  has  large 
coal  deposits.     The  mines,  though  not  now  worked  t' 
any  considerable   extent,   may   become   of    much    im- 
portance.    The  island  is  managed  by  the  British  North 
Borneo  Company. 

Brunei  is  a  native  territory  of  Borneo,  which  has 
been  taken  under  British  protection. 

Sarawak  and  Raja  Brooke. 

While  speaking  of  our  Eastern  possessions,  it  is  worth 
while  to  mention  a  very  curious  instance  of  success 
achieved  by  an  Englishman  in  ruling  a  coloured  race. 
On  the  western  coast  of  the  island  of  Borneo,  south  of 
the  territory  of  Brunei,  there  is  a  large  district  called 

*  See  under  South  Africa,  page  181. 
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Sarawak.     It  is  rather  lar<,^cr  than  Scothuul,  and  has  a 
population  numbering  000,000.     This  district,  thon-li  not 
a  part  of  the  Empire,  is  ruled  by  an  Englishman?  with 
the  aid  Ota  staff  of  English  officers.     About  fifty  yeirs 
ag-o  Mr.  James  Brooke,  an  English  gentleman,  who  was 
sailing  m  his  yacht  around  these  seas,  became  interested 
m  the  country,  and  filled  with  a  desire  to  better  the 
condition  of  the  uncivilised  people.     Ho  succeeded  in 
persuading  the  Sultan  to  mal:e  him  a  large  grant  of  terri- 
tory, and  then  proceeded  to  repress  piracy,  which  was 
common  on  the  coast,  establish  law  and  order  and  en- 
courage commerce.     The  people  soon  began  to  find  that 
under  his  rule  they  were  safer,  happier,  and  more  pros- 
perous than  they  had  ever  been  before,  and  so  willin-ly 
submitted  to  and  supported  his  power.     As  the  Enrrhsh 
Government  Avas  unwilling  to  make  Sarawak  a  part  of  the 
Empire,  Raja  Brooke,  as  he  was  commonly  called    con- 
tinued during  his   life  to  rule   the  country  as  an  in- 
dependent sovereign,  maintaining  a  small  army  and  navy 
arrangmg  taxes,  and  executing  the  laws  which  he  had 
framed.     He  has  now  been  succeeded  in  the  government 
by  his  nephew.     Most  people  will   feel  that  one  who 
earnestly  tried,  as  Kaja  Brooke  did,  to  rule  for  the  good 
of  those  he  governed,  deserved  the  success  and  fame 
which  he  gained. 

Hong-Kong. 

Hong-Kong  is  a  colony  small  in  area,  but  of  ^rreat 

eomrnercial  importance  to  the  Empire,  from   the  com- 

liianding  position  which  it  occupies  in  the   China  Sea 

U  IS  an  island  eleven  miles  long  and  from  two  to  five 
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miles  broad,  situated  just  within  the  tropics,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Canton  River,  and  ninety  miles  distant 
from  the  large  Chinese  city  of  Canton.  Several  small 
islets  and  a  peninsula  which  juts  into  the  harbour,  with 
an  area  of  four  s<|uare  miles,  are  also  included  in  the 
colony.     The  island  consists  of  a  broken  ridge  of  high 

hills,  and  contains 
very  little  ground  tit 
for  cultivation,  its 
value  depending 
chiefly  upon  its  splen- 
did harbour.  This 
harbour  has  an  area 
of  about  ten  square 
miles,  is  sheltered  on 
all  sides  by  lofty  hills, 
and  is  connected  with 
the  sea  by  two  excel- 
lent channels,  which 
are  now  protected  by 
strong  fortifications. 
Hong-Kong  has  been  in  our  possession  about  fifty 
years,  having  been  ceded  to  the  British  Government 
after  the  Chinese  War  of  1841,  At  that  time  the  island 
was  little  more  than  a  Itarren  rock,  inhabited  only  by  a 
few  fishermen  or  pirates  who  frequented  the  surround- 
ing waters.  Now  it  has  a  population  of  over  285,000, 
and  is  the  third  port  in  the  British  Empire  in  respect  of 
the  tonnage  of  shipping  entered  and  cleared  every  year. 
In  1001  this  amounted  to  more  than  7,000,000  tons. 
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Honi[,''-K()ng   is   the 
headquarters     of    our 
China    Squadron,   and 
the  centre  of  our  great 
trade  with  China.     In 
the     harbour     may 
usually  be  seen  thou- 
sands of  Chinese  junks 
which    carry   on   coni- 
mcrce    with  the  main- 
land.    The  lar<rer  pro- 
portion of  the  poi)ula- 
tion  consists  of  Chinese, 
who       have      become 
British  subjects.     It  is 
from  this  port  also  that 
the    emigration    of 
Chinese  coolies  chieHy 
takes  place,  and  an  im- 
portant   part    of    the 
duty  of    the    Govern- 
ment of  the  colony  is 
to  see  thaf  this  emigra- 
tion  is  carrieil  on  with- 
out   injustice    to    the 
coolies. 

Hong-Kong  is  a 
free  port,  and  has  thus 
become  the  emporium 
of  trade  between  China 
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and  other  nations,  as  well  as  ourselves.      British  steam- 
ship lines  from  England,  India,  Canada,  and  Australia; 
American  lines  from  San  Francisco,  German  lines  from' 
the  North  Sea,  and  French  lines  from  the  Mediterranean, 
all  meet  here,  and  swell  the  trade  of  the  port. 
The  town  is  a  busy  and  interesting  place. 
"  Well-to-do  shops,  both  English  and  Chinese,  lino 
the  streets  on  either  side  ;  substantial  buildings  of  brick 
and    granite  attract   the  eye.       Thick-leaved   rows  of 
banyan  trees  line  the  roads ;  _an  air  of  general  activity 
conveys  a  sense  of  prosperity  or  contentment ;  while  the 
spectator  is   amused   by   the   bewildering  confusion  of 
jinrickshas,  sedan-chairs,  peripatetic  cook-stalls,  pedes- 
trians   of   all    sorts,   hawkers,   barbers'   stands,  coolies 
carrying  their  nicely  balanced  loads  on  bamboos,  women 
with   children  strapped   on  their  backs,  all   making  a 
motley  crowd  that  fills  the  streets  from  morning  tonight. 
The  aspect  from  the  sea  is  of  especial  beauty,  with  some- 
thmg  of  the  rugged  grandeur  of  the  Western  Scottish 
Isles  and  a  suggestion  of  Italian  softness  and  grace." 

New  Guinea. 
The  great  island  of  New  Guinea  has  been  divided 
into  three  parts— British,  Dutch,  and  German.  The 
British  territory  comprises  88,000  square  miles,  and 
extends  over  the  south-cast  portion  of  the  island.  It 
was  annexed  in  1888,  when  the  Australian  colonies  agreed 
to  pay  £15,000  a  year  towards  the  cost  of  its  government. 
The  native  population,  numbering  perhaps  350  000 
consists  of  a  low  type  of  savages.     They  have,  however^ 
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very  clear  ideas  about  the  ownership  of  their  hmd.  wliieh 
r.l ion  'f  T"""^  ''''^''  ""^  ^■""'^'^'^-  I"  ^'-  -d'"ini- 
and  .^  xNew  Guinea  18  not  a  country  suited  for  Eu^pean 
set  Ie.uent.  the  ehief  object  aimed  at  in  the  o.cupLn 
ot  the  island  is  the  pron.otion  ,.(  trade.  The  Adminis- 
trator  of  the  colony 
acts  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Queensland. 

Mauritius. 
When  trade  with 
India  was  carried  on 
around  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Mauri- 
tius was  a  very  im- 
portant station  for 
ships  making  the  voy- 
age between  Europe 

and  the  East.  It  was  for  some  time  hold  by  the  Dutch 
but  afterwards  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  under 
whose  care  it  became  a  rich,  populous,  and  im,)ortant 
colony,  under  the  name  of  "Isle  of  Prance."  In  our 
wars  with  France  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  was  made 
a  centre  from  which  to  attack  British  commerce  m  the 
Indian  Ocean.  It.  conquest  was  therefore  resolved  upon 
and  this  was  effected  in  the  year  1810.  Thus  in  Mauritius" 
as  m  Canada,  large  numbers  of  French  people  became' 
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and  have  continued  to  bo,  liritish  subjects.  There  also, 
as  in  Canada,  the  French  have  boon  allowed  to  retain 
their  own  laws  and  customs. 

Mauritius  is  ahnost  entirely  j»ivon  up  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  stit,'ar-cane.  Under  the  rule  of  France,  and  for 
some  time  after  the  island  came  under  the  sway  of  liritain, 
the  labour  of  the  su<^ar  plantations  was  performed  by 
slaves.  In  bS.SS  slavery  was  abolished,  and  the  planters 
received  £2,000,000  sterling  as  compensation  from  the 
British  Government. 

The  abolition  of  slavery  led  to  the  introduction  of 
gi-cat  numbers  of  Indian  "  coolies,"  *  as  giving  another 
lorui  of  cheap  coloured  labour.  These  coolies,  or  their 
descendants,  now  form  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  popu- 
lation, numbering  more  than  250,000  out  of  the  370,000 
inhabitaiits  of  the  island. 

No  colon}'  of  the  Empire  furnishes  a  more  striking 
example  of  the  strangely  mixed  population  which  is  some- 
times found  under  IJritish  rule.  Besides  the  compara- 
tively small  number  of  English  residents,  there  are  the 
descendants  of  the  old  French  settlers,  or  Creoles,  the 
descendants  of  both  white  and  coloured  parents,  Indian 
(ioolies,  African  negroes,  Malays,  (,'hinese,  and  natives  of 
Madagascar  and  C'} Ion. 

English  is  the  language  used  in  the  courts  of  law,  but 
French  is  more  generally  spoken  an  ng  the  educated 
classes,  while,  as  may  be  supposed,  tl  anguage  of  the 
V-  .ass  of  the  people  is  of  a  very  mixed  kuid. 

Besides  sugar,  which  is  its  chief  production,  Mauritius 

*  -See  West  ludits,  chiip.  v. 
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exports  mm,  co£fee,  cocoa,  vanilla,  and  a  tibro  known  ius 
"  ISauritius  hemp."  Almost  everythin«,'  which  the  ishxnd 
produces  is  exported,  and  it  has  to  procure  from  uln>jird 
nearly  nil  the  necessaries  of  life,  both  food  and  manu- 
factured floods. 

The  Seychelles. 

We  find  several  <,'roups  of  islands  scattered  throuj^di 
the  Indian  Ocean,  as  dependencies,  under  the  jfovernment 
of  Mauritius. 

About  1,000  miles  to  the  north  of  Mauritius  are  the 
Seychelles,  consisting  of  twenty-nine  islets.  They,  too, 
were  originally  settled  by  the  French,  and  ceded  to  Britain 
in  1814.  The  whole  group  comprises  about  50,120  acres, 
and  has  a  population  of  about  10,000.  The  largest  island 
is  Mah6,  which  has  an  excellent  liarbour,  at  which  steam- 
ships stop  to  coal  on  the  pas&ige  from  Aden  to  Mauritius 
and  other  ports.  Cocoa-nut  oil,  cocoa,  Indian  corn,  and 
vanilla  are  the  chief  products  and  exports.  The  scenery 
of  the  islands  is  very  beautiful,  the  soil  is  fertile,  and 
the  climate  is  said  to  be  better  than  that  of  any  other 
tropical  portion  of  the  Empire. 

Rodrigues. 

Next  to  the  Seychelles  Islands  in  importance  is  the 
island  of  Rodrigues,  situated  850  miles  eastward  from 
Mauritius.  It  is  18  miles  long  and  7  broad,  and  has  a 
population  numbering  more  than  3,100  souls.  It  was 
taken  possession  of  in  1810  by  the  British  force  \y'hich  was 
preparing  to  capture  Mauritius,  and  wus  of  great  service  to 
that  expedition.     The  chief  industries  are  fishing  and  the 
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rearing  of  cattle  and  goats.  Tlio  soil  is  exceedingly 
fertile,  producing  oranges,  limes,  and  citrons  of  excellent 
quality,  and  indeed  all  the  fruits  of  the  tro[)ic8.  The 
want  01  regular  conununination  with  other  places  and  a 
scarcity  of  labour  discourage  agriculture,  for  which  the 
island  is  well  adapted,  and  which  flourished  to  a  greater 
extent  than  now  before  the  alx)lition  of  slavery. 

Diego  Qarcia,  one  of  the  Chagos  Archipelago,  has  of 
late  years  been  used  as  a  coaling  station  for  steamships 
going  between  Aden  and  Australia. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

TRADE     OF     THE     EMPIRE. 

The  Great  Trade  Routes  of  the  Empire. 

We  have  mentioned  before  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
part  of  the  ocean  where  trade  is  to  be  carried  on  in 
which  British  ships  are  not  sometimes  fovnid.  But  there 
are  certain  linos  over  which  they  have  to  pass  continually 
in  carrying  on  the  commerce  of  the  Empire, 

These  are  our  great  trade  routes,  which  we  shall 
now  describe.  It  will  be  well  to  arrange  them  in  a  cer- 
tain order,  and  number  them,  so  that  we  can  easily  trace 
them  out  on  the  map. 

1.  From  England,  by  way  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
through  the  Mediterranean,  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the  Red 
Sea,  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  thence  by  the  Straits  ol 
Malacca  into  the  China  Se-'i. 

2.  The  two  Australian  branches  of  this  line  from 
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Ceylon,  one  piissini,'  souihwurd  Ity  Kiiifr  ({rondo's  Sound, 
alonir  iho  southorn  ooast  of  Austruliii,  nntl  tho  of  her 
alon^'tho  northorn  iui(loistorncoiists,  l>y  way  of  tho  Java 
Soa  and  'I'onvs  Strait. 

3.  From  Kn<,'Iand,  down  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  to 
tho  Capoof  (lood  Hope.  ftcro  this  route  separates  into 
two  main  hnes,  ono  branch  i^oinj,'  northward  to  tlie 
Indian  Seas,  tho  other  eastward  to  AustraUa  and  Xew 
Zeahuid. 

4.  From  AustraUa  and  New  Zeahind,  eastward 
around  Capo  Horn,  and  then  northward  through  tho 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  Kn^dand. 

6.  From  Great  Britain  across  tho  North  Atlantic  to 
tho  Pt.  Fiawrence,  Halifax,  and  other  points  on  tho  coast 
of  North  America. 

6.  From  Great  Britain  to  tho  West  India  Islands, 
British  Guiana,  and  Honduras.  Should  a  canid  he  made 
through  the  Isthnms  of  Panama,  this  line  would  form  a 
part  of  a  now  and  short  route  to  Australasia. 

7.  From  British  Columbia  to  Japan  and  Hong-Kong, 
where  a  connection  is  mad*'  with  the  great  Eastern  routes. 

8.  From  British  Columbia  southward  through  the 
Pacific  to  Now  Zealand  and  Australia.  This  route,  not 
much  used  at  present,  is  likely  to  become  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  future. 

9.  From  tho  eastern  ports  of  Canada  southward  to 
the  West  India  Islands. 

Those  are  the  main  liiu  long  which  British  com- 
merce flows.  From  them  short  branches  reach  almost 
every  centre  of  trade   within  tliC  En^pire  or  in  foreign 
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ooimtrica  It  is  difficult  even  to  ooncci\o  in  tho  mind  tho 
value  of  tho  floods  carried  over  those  great  trade  routes. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  in  a  sinj,do  year  more  than 
£1,200,000,000  worth  of  mercluuidise  belon^nng  to 
British  people  is  alioat  upon  the  ocean. 

How  we  Defend  the  Trade  Routes. 

We  must  now  observe  tho  positions  which  our  nation 
holds  along  most  of  these  great  trade  routes—  positions 
which  give  us  a  singidar  advantage  both  for  carrying  on 
connnerce  and  for  defending  it  in  time  of  need. 

Along  tho  first  route  to  the  East  wo  possess  Gibraltar, 
Malta,  Cyprus,  Perim,  Aden,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Trin- 
comalee,  Singrapore,  and  Hong-Kong— all  places  which 
furnish  harbours  of  refuge  for  ships,  most  of  them 
strongly  fortified,  and  some  believed  to  bo  impregnable 
to  attack. 

Along  tho  Cape  of  Good  Hope  route  we  have  naval 
stations  at  Sierra  Leone,  Ascension,  St.  Helena,  Table 
Bay  and  Simon's  Bay  (near  the  Cape),  Mauritius,  and 
one  or  two  of  the  minor  islands  of  tho  Indian  Ocean. 

In  Australia  there  are  harbours  at  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
King  George's  Sound,  Brisbane,  Thursday  Island,  and 
Port  Darwin  ;  in  Tasmania,  at  Hobart ;  in  New  Zealand, 
at  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  and  Dunedin. 

Some  of  these  Australasian  harbours  are  among  the 
best  in  the  world  ;  many  are  already  strongly  defended, 
and  others  are  having  important  fortifications  erected. 

On  the  route  round  Cape  Horn,  we  possess  the 
Falkland  Islands,  which  furnish  a  port  of  call  for  ships. 
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For  thu  «,'roHt  lin.'s  which  .•r,,>s  tlir  Ath.nfir  wo  havo 
tho  stronj^'ly  fortitlr.l  posifions  ..|'  Quebec.  Halifax, 
Bermuda,  and  Kingston,  in  Jamaica,  uiHi  ,,ih(r  |,Mrf,.s 

aixl  c.mlinj,'  stations  in   Kastrni   Canada,  N.-wtdnndland 
ftud  the  West  Indies. 

On  tho  Pivcitic  coast  of  Canada  th-TO  arc  cxcollont 
hui-lMMirs,  an'I  tlio  important  station  of  Esquimalt  has 
boon  put  into  .,  state  of  dofoncc,  to  protect  trade  at  thi,^ 
tonninus  of  the  two  Pacific  routes. 

Almost  a^  important  as  the  f..rtificati(.ns  wliich  dufoiul 
thoKO  lu.iis  are  the  docks  which  in  many  of  thcni  have 
beenconsti-uctcd  at  lt.  it  .  ki.cu.so  for  the  repair  of  «hips. 
Th.>ro  a;  0  sw*'i  do(  ks  ai  Malta,  Bombay,  Hong-Kong 
Sydney.  Auckh  nd,  T.yttelton,  Halifax,  Esquimalt,  and 
Bermuda,  .aid  arr.tn-. mcnts  arc  heint,'  made  for  their 
construction  at  Gibraltar  and  (,dier  points. 

Vessels  which  have  been  damairc*!  by  st</.iMs  or  in 
any  other  way  can  be  taken  into  these  dor  i.-s  a,,-;  r,  iij^jj 
so  as  to  resume  their  voyai^es. 

In  time  of  war  this  can  be  done  un.l-  •  in.,  -h.  !:vr  of 
strong  fortifications. 

Coal  and  Coaling  Stations. 

We  have  spoken  of  some  of  the  positions  wiii^h  we 
hold  aloni,'  the  u'rcat  trade  r.tutes  as  coaling  stations, 
and  the  same  term  nn'.i,dit  ri^ditly  be  applied  to  all  ot 
them.  Tho  importance  of  these  places  as  coaling  stations 
should  bo  clearly  understood. 

We  all  know  how  useful  coal  is,  and  how  much  the 
comfort  and  jirosperii)  of  people  in  this  countr\-  depend 
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on  the  great  supplies  of  it  which  are  found  in  our  mines. 
Coal  warms  our  houses,  cooks  our  food,  and  gives  us  the 
gas  with  whi^h  we  light  up  our  streets  and  homes.  It 
drives  the  machinery  by  which  arc  carried  on  the  manu- 
factories which  give  employment  to  millions  of  our 
people.  It  has  often  been  truly  said  that  Britain  owes 
her  wealth,  which  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
country,  chiefly  to  her  mines  of  coal. 

We  notice  that  every  engine  on  the  railways  which 
convey  passengers  and  gobds  in  all  directions  over  the 
country,  has  to  carry  a  supply  of  coal  for  fuel,  without 
Avhich  it  would  be  useless. 

So,  too,  at  nearly  every  railway-station  there  are 
large  piles  of  coal,  from  which  the  engines  can  get  new 

supplies. 

It  we  are  near  the  docks  of  a  great  shipping  port, 
like  London,  Liverpool,  or  Hull,  we  see  wharves  covered 
with  immense  quantities  of  coal,  and  whenever  a  steam- 
ship starts  for  some  distant  part  of  the  world,  a  great 
deal  is  put  into  her  hold  to  supply  fuel  for  her  engines. 
But  though  hundreds,  and  even  thousands,  of  tons  are 
thus  often  taken  on  board  a  single  ship,  still  she  cannot 
with  her  other  freight  carry  enough  for  the  long  voyages 
which  sometimes  have  to  be  taken.  Just  as  the  railway- 
engines  have  to  get  new  supplies  at  the  stations,  so 
steamships  must  take  in  new  supplies  at  intervals  of  a 
few  thousands  of  miles. 

In  the  last  few  years  a  very  remarkable  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  kind  of  ships  with  which  trade  is 
chiefly  carried  on.     The  number  of  steamships  has  iu- 
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cretosed  very  much,  and  the  number  of  sailing-vessels 
has  diminished.*  You  will  understand,  then,  that  com- 
merce must  depend  much  more  now  upon  coal  and 
coaling  stations  than  it  did  in  the  past.  The  change  is 
still  more  striking  in  the  case  of  ships  of  war.  Sailing- 
vessels  are  now  of  little  use  for  naval  purposes,  and  arc 
scarcely  employed  at  all. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  large  stores  of  coal  must 
be  kept  at  most  of  the  ports  which  have  been  mentioned 
along  the  great  trade  routes.  A  great  deal  of  this  coal 
is  raised  from  mines  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  carried 
in  ships  to  the  places  where  it  is  wanted.  Thus  sup- 
plying our  coaling  stations  gives  employment  to 
numbers  of  colliers  in  the  English,  Welsh,  and  Scotch 
mines,  as  well  as  to  the  sailors  who  carry  the  coal 
abroad. 

The  remote  stations,  however,  do  not  depend  on 
England  for  coal. 

Coal  on  the  Trade  Routes. 

In  almost  all  tl.e  distant  parts  of  the  world  where 
our  people  have  settled  they  have  found  great  deposits 
of  coal,  which  give  the  same  advantage  to  industry  and 
commerce  that  our  own  do  hero.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  facts  about  our  EiDpire  is  the  way  in 
which  coal  is  distributed  over  its  various  parts,  and  in 
places  where  it  is  most  useful  to  a  great  trading  nation. 

•  For  the  five  years  ending  in  1901  thtro  was  in  thu  United  Kingdom 
a  decline  of  1,339  in  the  numlxr  of  sailini^-ves'els,  and  (if  .'iOS.Ot;}  tons  in 
the  tonnage ;  and  in  steiim- vessels  an  increase  of  894  in  the  niimher,  and 
1,254,192  tons  in  the  tonnage. 
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Let  us  once  more  ijlanco  <^ver  the  map  of  tlie  world, 
that  we  may  learn  the  f»reat  advantage  our  nation  enjoys 
in  this  way,  and  the  relation  of  the  lars^er  coal  deposits 
to  the  great  trade  routes. 

Coal  on  the  Atlantic. 

Look  again  at  the  map  of  Canada.  We  see  that  it 
extends  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  On  the  east 
the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia  stretches  far  out  into  the 
Atlantic. 

Nova  Scotia  is  the  part  of  the  mainland  of  America 
nearest  to  Europe,  where  the  ports  are  open  all  the  yenv 
round  for  ships  to  come  and  go,  and  from  which  railw'tys 
extend  across  the  continent.  It  is  near  the  mouth  or  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  along  which  passes  a  lar<jf  trade 
between  Britain  and  America. 

Now  in  the  northern  parts  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  the 
island  of  Cape  Breton  close  adjoining,  there  are  vast 
deposits  of  excellent  coal. 

Hero  there  are  abundant  supplies  of  fuel  for  the 
growing  fleets  of  steamships  which  carry  on  trade  across 
the  North  Atlantic,  for  the  railways  which  carry  commerce 
across  Canada,  for  manufacturing  and  for  domestic  use. 
The  coal-fields  ot  Nova  Scotia  on  one  side  of  the  Atlantic 
seem  to  match  those  of  Britain  on  the  other,  and  furnish 
the  means  for  the  closest  conmiercial  intercourse.  Across 
the  North  Atlantic,  from  the  United  States  and  ( '.inada, 
come  the  greatest  supplies  of  food  whiiih  the  United 
Kingdom  receives  from  other  countries,  and  for  defending 
this  most  important  of  all  our  food  routes  in  time  of  war 
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the  advantage  of  having  abundant  supplies  of  coal  on  both 
sides  of  the  ocean  would  be  very  great. 

Coal  on  the  North  Pacific. 

On  the  western  coast  of  Canada  the  large  island  of 
Vancouver  stretches  out  mto  the  PaciHc.  Between  it  and 
the  mainland  we  have  an  important  naval  station,  and 
harbours  which  are  fast  becoming  a  centre  of  trauc 
with  the  countries  which  border  on  the  racific— India, 
China,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia.  On  tlu  I'.knd  of 
Vancouver  are  the  most  important  deposits  of  coal 
which  have  yet  been  discovered  along  the  whole  Pacific 
coast  of  America.  They  are  as  useful  for  the  prosecution 
and  protection  of  commerce  in  the  North  PaciHc  as  those 
of  Nova  Scotia  are  in  the  North  Atlantic. 

Again,  along  the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
which  stretches  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Vancouver,  other- 
extensive  beds  of  coal  have  been  found  in  the  prairie 
country  which  Has  between  the  Rocky  ^lountains  and 
Lake  Superior.  Among  the  mountains  immense  de- 
posits have  been  opened  up  in  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass. 

These  not  only  furnish  abundance  of  fuel  for  this 
almost  treeless  region,  but  they  are  singularly  useful  as  a 
central  point  of  supply  for  the  great  railway  which  carries 
merchandise  and  pnssengers  eastward  to  the  Atlantic,  and 
westward  io  the  PaciHc.  The  shortest  route  from  Britain 
to  Japan  and  the  Far  East  is  across  Canada,  and  these 
three  great  stores  of  coal  which  have  be(>n  mentioned 
seem  so  placed  as  to  offer  every  facility  for  speedy  inter- 
course between  Europe  and  Asia. 
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Goal  on  the  South  Pacific. 

If  now  we  cross  the  Pacific,  we  find  the  facts  con- 
nected with  the  coal  supply  in  Australasia  equally  inter- 
esting and  satisfactory. 

New  Zealand  has  numerous  mines.  The  quality  of 
the  coal  varies  much  in  different  parts,  but  that  found  at 
Westport  and  Qreymouth,  on  the  western  coast,  is  con- 
sidsred  by  the  officers  of  our  navy  as  perhaps  the  best 
steaming  coal  in  the  world. 

H.M.S.  Calliope. 

In  the  year  1889  a  great  hurricane  occurred  at  Samoa, 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  All  the  ships  of  the  United 
States  and  German  squadrons  stationed  there  were 
sunk  or  driven  ashore,  while  the  Calliope,  a  British 
man-of-war,  alone  escaped  by  steaming  out  into  the  open 
sea  in  face  of  the  hurricane.  Her  commander,  Captain 
Kane,  thought  that  the  excellence  of  the  New  Zealand 
coal  with  which  the  ship  was  supplied  greatly  assisted 
him  in  saving  her.  This  circumstance  will  help  us  to 
understand  the  value  of  good  coal  to  our  ships  in  these 
distant  and  dangerous  seas. 

In  Australia  the  chief  centre  of  coal  supply  is  around 
Newcastle,  in  New  South  Wales.  Already  about  three 
millions  of  tons  are  raised  each  year  from  the  mines  here, 
which  furnish  supplies  of  fuel  not  only  to  Australia,  but 
to  the  ports  of  the  China  Seas,  and  much  is  even  sent 
across  the  Pacific  to  San  Francisco  and  other  American 
ports.  In  the  province  of  Queensland,  and  in  the  island 
of  Tasmania,  important  mines  have  also  been  opened. 
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Thus  in  Australasia  our  people  possess  the  same 
advantage  of  abundant  coal  to  carry  on  our  commerce 
m  the  South  PaciHc  and  Indian  Oceans  as  they  have  in 
the  Northern  Hemisphere. 

Coal  in  India  and  South  Africa. 

A  crreat  deal  of  the  coal  used  at  Indian  ports  has 
hitherto  been  brought  from  England  or  Australia  but  a 
considerable  supply  is  now  being  obtained  in  India  itself 
while  in  Labuan  and  North  Borneo  extensive  deposits 
have  also  been  found.  In  South  Africa,  too,  although  no 
mines  have  been  discovered  near  the  coast,  they  have 
been  found  inland  in  the  colony  of  Natal  and  in  Rhodesia 
near  the  river  Zambesi,  and  the  completion  of  railway 
lines  has  made  it  possible  to  bring  the  coal  down  to  the 
sea. 

Thus  we  see  that  our  Empire  possesses  not  only 
stations  along  the  great  trade  routes  where  coal  may  be 
safely  stored  for  the  use  of  ships,  but  also  large  coal- 
Helds  at  many  of  the  points  which  seem  the  most 
important  of  all  for  carrying  on  trade  or  protecting  it. 

Telegraphic  Cables. 

While  we  study  the  vast  size  of  our  British  Empire 
we  cannot  but  think  how  far  oflf  are  many  of  the  places 
ot  which  we  read.  Yet  for  many  purposes  the  greater 
part  of  them  are  very  close  indeed  to  us  and  to  each  other. 

We  all  know  where  the  nearest  p.  ot-office  of  our  village 
or  town  is.  We  go  there  sometimes  to  buy  stamps,  or 
perhaps  to  post  a  letter  to  some  relative  in  another  part 
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of  the  country,  or  even  in  Canada,  Australia,  India,  or 
South  Africa. 

If  the  letter  is  for  any  place  within  these  islands,  it 
will  probably  be  delivered  on  the  day  we  send  it,  or  the  day 
after.  If  it  has  to  go  to  Canada,  from  seven  to  twelve 
days  will  be  required  to  carry  it  to  its  destination.  If  to 
Australia  or  New  Zealand,  the  time  spent  will  be  between 
thirty  and  forty  days. 

As  all  the  time  the  letter  will  be  carried  along  rapidly 
by  rail  or  steamship,  the  distances  in  these  last  cases  will 
seem  still  very  great. 

But  the  post-office  is  usually  a  telegraph-office  as 
well.  By  paying  sixpence  we  can  have  a  short  message 
sent  to  most  places  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  many 
cases  it  will  be  delivered  within  a  few  minutes.  The 
wires  which  go  out  from  the  telegraph  office,  however, 
connect  us  not  only  with  places  within  these  islands,  but 
with  most  of  the  remoter  parts  of  the  Empire  as  well.  If 
we  are  anxious  to  send  a  message  to  Canada  or  Australia, 
the  East  Indies  or  the  West  Indies,  we  can  easily  do  so 
if  we  have  the  monpy  to  pay  for  the  message,  and  are 
willing  to  spend  it.  * 

Atlantic  Cables. 

No  less  than  four  cables  have  been  laid  across  the 
Atlantic  from   Ireland  to   Newfoundland,   two  from 


*  To  Caiitidii  the  ordinary  charge  is  one  shilling  per  word  ;  to  Indi  i, 
2b.  Cd.  to  3s.  8d. ;  to  Australia,  2s.  lOd.  and  3s.  ;  to  New  Zealand,  38.  Id. 
to  3s.  4d. ;  to  South  Africa,  38.  and  upwards.  These  rates  are  liable  to 
change  at  any  time.     (1905.) 
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Ireland  to  Nova  Scotia,  iuxl  two  tV<»m  England  to 
Nova  Scotia.  All  thoso  coniiininicuto  'vith  C'anadii, 
the  United  States,  and  other  parts  of  the  continent  of 
America. 

From  Halifax  a  branch  line  has  hecn  laid  to  onr 
j^reat  naval  station  at  Bermuda,  and  thence  to  Jamaica 
From  this  point  there  is  teleirraphic  coimection,  at 
points  entirely  on  British  soil,  with  all  our  West  Indian 
Islands  and  with  Uuiana 


Eastern  Cables. 

Next  in  importance  are  the  lines  of  communication 
with  the  East.  Land  lines  stretch  across  Europe  in 
many  directions,  and  through  Asia  Minor  and  Persia  to 
India,  but  submarine  cables  are  also  laid  from  England 
to  Gibraltar,  thence  through  the  Medit(?rranean  to 
Malta,  Alexandria,  and  Suez,  and  down  the  Ued  Sea  to 
Aden.  From  Aden  cables  giving  communication  with  all 
overland  parts  of  India  are  laid  to  Bombay,  whence,  after 
passing  to  Madras,  they  are  contiiuied  acro.'^s  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  to  Penang  and  Singapore. 

From  Singapore  a  line  extends  northward  to  Hong- 
Kong,  where  it  connects  wit!i  the  telegraph  systems  of 
China,  Japan,  and  Russia. 

The  main  line  is  contimied  by  way  of  Java  to  Port 
Darwin,  hi  Australia,  from  which  point  it  cro.nses  tbc 
continent  to  Adelaide,  and  thence  to  Melbourne.  Sydney, 
and  other  points  in  Australia  From  .Melbourne  con- 
nection is  made  with  Tasmania,  and  from  Sydney  with 
New  Zealand. 
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Cables  to  the  Oape. 

Another  cable  route  of  importance  is  that   which 
Another  came  ^^  ^^^  ^^p^  ^j 

passes  down  the  West  uoasi  oi         .  j  ^p  the 

Good  Hope,  thence  overland  ^\°^\*°' ^^  ,he  inore 

'  '  ZTso*:*  Aft  a  cable  has  boen  laid  ac..  *o 

'"'Z°S  t^iT "which  was  laid  in  1903  fro.n 
vJcouvertM.trala.ia.  ha,  ma,lo  our  Bnuj  .ys«>m 
ou2l  counrmnioation  nmch  more  coinp  ete  than  ,t 
ot  caDie  u)  national  importance  of  such  a  hno 

lasia  passed  ."^f  '"^K  ^^    ^^^^  ^jght 

seas,  where  m  ^^^7'  "'Jii^^^a^that  this  line,  passinK 
bo  rendered  useless.    I'  r*X  and  through  the  deep 

""Avery  wonderful  thing  it  is  to  think  that  over  the 
«ii  whbh  we  see  passing  out  from  our  vllage  post- 
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otHco  we  can  sond  ii  messai,'o  to  tho  distimt  parts  and 
reiMoto  (ornors  of  this  v:ist,  Kmpiro  which  so  encircles 
tho  t,dol>c'. 

This  will  make  us  feel  that,  after  all,  the  ditt'eront 
countries  which  <tur  ])eople  inhahit  are  in  some  ways 
dose  to'i'cthor. 

Another  line  of  calde,  not  connectiui,'  us  with  other 
[)arts  of  the  Empire,  hut  of  threat  value  to  British  com- 
merce, is  that  which  h;us  hcen  laid  from  England  by  way 
of  Lisbon.  Madeira,  and  tho  Cape  \'erde  Islands  tn  the 
eastern  point  (»f  South  America,  whence  land  lines  or 
submarine  cables  <fi\o  connection  with  all  points  of 
importance  on  that  continent. 

It  is  sometimes  of  great  importance  to  have  ditterent 
routes  of  telegraphic  conunimication  between  two  pohits. 
Here  is  a  striking  example,  which  will  also  show  you 
what  remarkable  things  can  bo  done  by  aid  of  the 
telegraph. 

It  may  be  seen  on  the  map  that  Suez  and  Alexandria, 
in  Egypt,  are  not  far  apart ;  the  distance  is  about  300 
miles.  When  we  were  ent;:igcd  in  putting  down  the 
Egyptian  rebellion  in  1S82,  part  of  our  British  troops 
were  at  Suez  and  part  at  Alexandria,  and  it  was  i  >  :'Vi: 
necessary  that  each  should  know  'hat  the  .•:,?v.i'  wiis 
doing.  The  telegraph  line  between  the  two  places,  »v'hieh 
is  also  part  of  the  main  line  between  England  and  Aden, 
was  iu'oken,  ju'obably  by  the  enemy. 

It  was,  however,  found  [)ossible  to  send  the  message 
by  a  circuitous  route,  from  Suez  to  Aden,  Bombay, 
Kurrachee,  and  across  Persia  to  Constantinople,  and  bo 
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on    to    Londoii.    whcmsc    it    wus    teloKvaphcd    uen.ss 
Franco  t..  Mursuillcs,  aiul  then  on  to  Malta  and  Aloxan- 

'"After  travellinK  9.000  miles,  the  mcssa-.    arrived  at 
Alexandria  only  a  short  time  after  it  left  Suez. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

now   OVn   (OLoXIES   AUI.   (ioVEUXED. 

Self-governing  Colonies. 

IT  has  been   pointed   .>ut  that  onr  people  in  Canada 
Australia,  New  Zealand.    Newfoundland,   and   parts   ot 
South  Africa  arc  left  almost  entirely   tree   to  nuujagc 
their  own  affairs  as  they  wish.     They  eleel   the  n.em  .ers 
of  their  own  Parliaments  or  Legislatures  to  n.ake  their 
laws,  arrange  their  taxes,  and  decide  how  p-oUc  ^noney 
is  to  be  spent.     The  King,  however,  is  the  head  of  the 
Government  the.  e.  as  here,  and  as  ^^ ---^.  ^^nT  to 
in  person,  a  Governor  is  appomted  m  each  colon 
represent  him.     The  Governor  has  the  same  po.ver  n 
he  clny  that  the  King  has  here  of  refusmg  to  assen 
to  any  law.  but  this  power  is  seldom  r.od.     Colon  es  ot 
thi^  kind  are  said  to  have  Rrspo.siU.  Govern.ient  and 
to  be  Self-governing. 

NuTE -There  arc  at  present  in  existence  al.out  125.000  miles  of 
ocean  ";ie.  Of  these  nearly  m..000  nnles  are  owned  and  .nan.g.d  l.y 
ShUlo,  1-ing  only  .0  <K,0  ,uiU.  ^or^^;^^^:::^^ 
world.  Sneh  a  fact  as  this  shows  no.  "^^  ^reaUr  ^^^^  ;,,,,  .f  the 
that  of  other  nations,  in  keeping  up         section  witn  rem       i 

world. 
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Crown  Colonies. 

Tlioro  is  aiiotlior  liii<,'o  cluss,  known  as  Cnnrn  Cohmun. 
In  thosf  our  Hritish  (Jovormnont  kiMJps  tlio  control  of 
nttkirs  cntiroly  in  its  own  iiujwls,  appoint in<;  all  puMic 
officers — both  those  who  frame  the  laws  iind  those  who 
carry  thorn  on'  Imlia  is  the  LCrcutcst  dcpondinicy  of  this 
class,  whi<  li  in^  liides  a  lari,'e  nuniher  of  stnallcr  phices, 
such,  for  example,  as  Hon<^'-Kon,i,',  (fUnvltar,  and  Sierra 
Leone.  Crown  colonies  an)  usually  either  military 
stations  or  countries  mainly  inhahitcd  by  other  races 
than  our  owji. 
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Colonies  with  Representative  Institutions. 

A  third  class  consists  of  those  which  are  .said  to  have 
Rejnrsi'nhitir,'  Instltutiinis.  In  the.se  the  Lcj,'is]atures 
which  frame  laws  are  partly  elected  by  the  people  and 
partly  appointed,  while  the  |)ul)lic  officers  are  ap[»ointcd 
and  controlled  by  the  Home  ( Jovernm  nt.  Of  this  class, 
Malta,  Guiana,  and  n)any  of  the  West  India  Islands  may 
be  taken  as  examples.  These  colonies  usually  have  a 
mixed  population  of  blacks  and  whites. 

Almost  all  the  various  parts  of  the  Kmpire  of  which 
we  have  spoken  were,  when  first  occupied,  Crown  colonics. 
}3ut  for  many  years  the  [>lan  has  lu^en  [)iu*sued  of  <,'radually 
making  colonies  self-governing  where  it  is  possible  so  to 
do.  This  commonly  depends  upon  the  increase  of  settlers 
of  our  own  race,  who  are  accustome«l  to  self-government. 
Thus  a  Crown  colony  first  obtains  ro|ircsentative  institu- 
tions, and  tin, illy  responsible  government.  Colonies  main- 
tained chiefly  for  military  or  naval  pur.jwses  and  those 
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with  a  very  small  white  population,  usually  remain  in  the 
condition  of  Crown  colonies. 

This  country's  share  in  the  government  of  the  col- 
onies and  dependencies  is  mainly  entrusted  to  two  great 
Departments  of  State.  At  the  head  of  each  is  one 
of  the  King's  Ministers,  who  must  be  r^  ady  to  give 
account  in  larhament  for  the  way  in  which  the  work 
of  his  department  is  done. 

The  India  Office. 

The  affairs  of  our  vast  Indian  possessions  require  the 
whole  attention  of  one  of  these  departments— the  India 
Office.  At  its  head  is  the  Principal  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  who  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  fifteen  members, 
and  by  a  large  statt'  of  secretaries  and  clerks. 

All  directions  given  to  the  Governor-General, 
Governors,  and  other  officers  who  go  out  to  rule  India 
for  us,  are  sent  through  the  India  Office,  and  it  is  to  the 
head  of  the  India  Office  that  these  officers  make  their 

reports. 

The  Colonial  Office. 

The  Colonial  Office  deals  with  the  relations  of  this 
country  to  all  the  British  colonies  and  dependencies, 
except  India.  The  Colonial  Secretary,  who  is  at  the 
head  of  it,  gives  instructions  to  the  Governors  whom  the 
King  appoints  to  represent  him,  leceives  through  them 
communications  from  the  Legislatures  or  people  of  the 
colonies,  and  gives  information  to  Parliament  about  all 
colonial  questions.  When  we  think  of  the  great  number 
of  the  colonies  and  dependencies,  of  the  many  races  who 
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inhabit  them,  and  of  the  rapid  changes  through  which 
they  are  passing,  wo  can  readily  understand'  tiiat  the 
Colonial  Office  has  a  jrreut  many  ditheult  questions  to 
3onsider  and  decide. 


The  Foreign  OflBce. 

But  a  whole  class  of  questions  is  constantly  cornino- 
up  with  which  neither  the  India  Office  nor  the  Colonial 
Office  can  deal.  If  a  dispute  arises  between  a  colony  or 
dependency  and  any  forei<,m  nati(»n,  it  has  to  be  inquired 
into  and  settled  by  the  Foreirjn  Ojfire.  Many  such 
disputes  occur— as,  for  instance,  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States  about  catching  seals  in  the  Behring 
Sea ;  between  France  and  Newfoundland  about  the  coast 
fisheries ;  between  South  Africans  and  Portuguese  about 
the  boundaries  of  their  territories. 

If  we  observe  what  is  said  in  Tarliainent,  or  read  the 
Blue  Books  which  tell  us  what  is  done  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  we  shall  find  that  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  who  is  at  its  head,  spends  a  large  part  of  his 
time  in  dealing  with  colonial  questions. 

We  may  see  in  London,  not  very  far  from  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  the  fine  buildings  of  the  India  Office,  the 
Colonial  Office,  and  the  Foreign  Office.  Should  we  visit 
them,  we  should  find  hundreds  of  secretaries  and  cleiA?, 
busily  engaged  on  work  which  concerns  the  distant  parts 
of  the  Empire. 

These  great  Departments  of  State  superintend  the 
affairs  of  the  colonies  aiia  dependencies  under  the 
direction  of  Parliament.       But    they   can  only   super- 
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intend  them;  the  actual  '^ovoruTnent  must  be  largely 
entrusted,  especially  in  tlie  Crown  colonics  and  those 
having  rei)resentative  institutions,  to  the  Ciovernors 
and  other  officials  who  are  sent  from  this  country  to 
administer  the  laws.  On  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
these  officers  often  depend  the  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness of  the  people  they  arc  sent  to  ride.  No  other 
country  was  ever  called  upon  to  send  away  from  its 
own  shores  so  many  able  anij  upright  men  for  the 
government  of  distant  lands  as  (ireat  Britain. 


• 


li 


How  the  Colonies  are  Represented  in  Britain. 

If  we  are  in  London,  and  happen  to  go  along  Victoria 
Street,  not  far  from  Westminster  Abbey,  we  may  notice 
on  the  doorways  of  several  of  the  great  buildings  there 
inscriptions  such  as  these  : 

HIGH    COMMISSIONER    FOll  THE   DOMINION  OF    CANADA. 

AGENT-OENEUAL  FOK    VICTORIA. 

AGENT-GENERAL  FOR  NEW  ZEALAND. 

We  should  understand  what  these  inscriptions  mean. 
All  the  large  self-governing  colonies  have  a  great  deal  of 
important  business  to  be  attended  to  in  Britain,  and  the 
colonists  are  always  anxious  that  their  views  on  public 
questions  which  concern  them  should  be  understood  by 
the  Government  and  people  of  this  country.  They  there- 
fore send  here  one  of  their  ablest  men,  who  understands 
all  .about  the  colony  which  he  represents.  This  High 
Commissioner,  or  Agent-General,  consults   with   the 
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Kinj,''s  Ministers  about  the  afVairs  of  liis  colony,  gives 
information  concerning  it  to  emigrants  and  others,  and 
transacts  its  public  business  in  Great  Britain.  Durin^r 
the  last  few  years  these  offices  in  A'ictoria  Street  have 
gradually  become  an  important  ])art  in  the  system  by 
which  the  colonies  are  governed. 

We  now  see  that  the  King  and  his  Government  are 
represented  in  the  colonics  by  Governors  and  other 
officials,  and  that  the  colonies  are  represented  in  England 
by  High  Commissioners  and  Agents-General  Thus 
colonial  affairs  are  managed  by  the  united  wisdom  of  our 
people  at  home  and  those  abroad. 

The  Building  of  the  Empire. 

In  going  round  our  vast  British  Empire  we  have  seen 
that  our  people  have  gained  its  different  parts  in  various 
ways :  sometimes  by  hai'd  fighting  with  other  nations, 
sometimes  by  treaty  or  purchase,  sometimes  by  merely 
occupying  lands  T)reviously  waste  or  held  only  by  scat- 
tered savage  tribes. 

But  in  all  cases  the  conquest  has  been  completed, 
or  our  right  to  possession  established,  in  other  ways. 
First,  it  has  been  by  patient  industry,  by  the  toil 
Avhich  clears  away  forests,  which  constructs  roads, 
bridges,  and  railways,  which  makes  the  soil  productive, 
which  changes  the  wilderness  into  a  place  for  happy 
and  comfortable  homes.  The  woodman's  axe,  the 
farmer's  plough,  the  miner's  pick,  the  trader's  vessel, 
even  more  than  the  sword,  have  made  our  nation  great 
and  strong. 
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Again,  the  ETiipirc  has  been  biiih  up  by  wise  rjov^rn- 
inent,  by  good  laws,  by  securing  justice  tor  all,  b/irjving 
to  each  the  right  to  possess  and  enjoy  what  he  has  trained 
by  his  industry. 

We   have    found   that   every   part  of    the   Empire, 
however  distant,  is  closely  connected  by  its  coiiinierce 
with  these  islands.     Each    colony    produces   something 
that  people  in  the  United    Kingdom   want :    to   every 
colony  we  send  the  products  of  our  mills,  workshops, 
and    factories.     In    proportion   to   population  the  col- 
onies arc  the  best  customers  th."t  the  United  Kinodom 
has.     The   United   Kingdom  is    by   far   the   best  cus- 
tomer   that    colonists   have.      AVc   are  glad    to    trade 
with  all  the  world,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  Empire 
could,   if  necessary,   produce    within   itself  everything 
required    for    tW.    subsistence    and     comfort     of    its 
people. 

In  the  great  colonies  there  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
abundant  space  in  which  industrious  people  going  from 
this  crowded  country  can  find  homes.  The  endgrants 
who  go  abroad  begin  at  once  to  produce  things''  that 
people  in  Britain  wish  to  buy,  and  they  themselves  begin 
to  want  what  this  country  has  to  sell.  Thus  those  who 
go  and  those  who  stay  are  kept  busy  in  supplying  each 
other's  wants,  and  so  all  are  juade  .nore  prosperous  and 
comfortable.  So,  too,  the  interests  of  all  become  closely 
linked  together.  They  learn  to  feel  that  they  are  one 
people. 

Now  for  a  people  scattered  thus  all  over  the  world, 
everywhere  engaged  in  industries,  and  in  exchanging  with 
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now  (.PR  roLoxri-s  are  f;ovi:R.vi:n.         •_•.;.-, 

each  other  the  i>ro,lMct.s  „f  thoii-  in(h.stri..s.  nothin-  is  so 
neccssan-  as  p.aco.  To  sec.re  pea.c  su.h  u  tuttio.r.Musl, 
bcstl-.,..-  u.ul  to  be  stro,.^  the  <htle.e„t  j-arts  of  o„r 
.  i'.nii>,rc  must  hoM  to-^etlur  ;n..|  jwesenl  a  ut.ife.l  front  to 
the  world.  If  ux.  do  this  it  is  not  Hkely  that  any  cncinv 
woidd  care  to  attack  iis. 

We  knou-  that  if  a  man  be  -ood,  bent  on  bein-  i„.st  to 
all  around  hun,  willing,  to  help  the  weak  and  w.cc.mu-  the 
oppressed,  then  it  is  well  for  the  co-nnuun-ty  in  which  he 
ivcs  that  he  should  have  power,  wealth  and  inHuence  in 
li.s  han.ls      So  it  is  with  nations.     We  have  a  ri^d.t  to  be 
proud  ot  the  greatness  of  our  nation,  and  to  build  it  ui, 
stdl  further,  ,f  we  are  resolved  that  its  power  shall  be  used 
in  noble  ways.     This  n.ay  be  do.ie  by  dealin^.  fairly  with 
other  nation.s,  by  nding  wisely  and  justly^  the  weaker 
races  which  have  come  under  our  control,  by  tryin-'  to 
maintain  peace  in  the  world.     No  nation  ever  had  .siich 
great  opportunities  for  doing  noble  work. 

"Home." 

We  have  spoken  of  many  links  which  bind  our  great 
i.mpire  together.  The  strongest  of  all  may  be  mentioned 
last,  i^verywhere  a})road  where  our  ]]ritish  neoi)]e  have 
settled,  these  islands  arc  spoken  of  under  the  tender  name 
of  "home."  Xot  only  the  emigrant,  but  Jus  children 
and  children's  chi:  ren,  speak  of  coming  "home"  to 
t  gland,  or  Scotland,  or  Ireland.  The  great  history  of 
our  country  belongs  as  nuich  to  them  as  it  docs  to  u.s. 
iNo  other  mother  land  has  ever  had  turned  towards  it  so 
much  of  affectionate  thought.     We  may  well  return  that 
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affection  by  trying  to  undcrstjvnd  bettor  and  learn  more 
of  the  now  homos  which  our  people  have  made  and  are 
constantly  making  for  themselves  beyond  the  seas. 


•'  We  siiil'd  wherever  ship  could  sail, 
Wf  founded  iiiiiny  a  mighty  stiite  ; 
Pray  (<od  our  gnatncH.s  may  not  fail 
Thiuugh  LTUveu  fears  of  being  great." 
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A  NEW  CHEAP  SERIES  OF  FAIRY  TALES, 

With  Coloured  Plates  and  Numerous  Illustrations. 

CasselVs  Fairy  Tale  Series, 

I.  Fairy  Tales  for  Little  Folks.    Book  I.    6d. 

2  Fairy  Tales  for  Little  Folks.    Book  II.    6d. 

3- Stories  from  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales.  (Book  III.)   6d. 

4.  Stories  from  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales.  (Book  I  v.)  6d. 

S' Stories  of  King  Arthur.    (Book  v.)    6d 

The  suggestions  which  the  Board  of  Education  have  recently 
issued  show  that  the  Education  Authorities  recognise  the  value  of 
the  Fairy  Tale  in  developing  the  imagination  and  higher  faculties 
of  children. 

Each  book  contains  four  Striking  Coloured  Plates,  with  illus- 
trations in  the  text     The  works  have  been  prepared  for  press  by 
the   popular  author   of  "Micky   Magee's   Menagerie,"  and   many 
other  books  for  children,  in  consultation  with  a  practical  teacher  of 
wide  experience.    The  books  give  a  charming  selection  of  well- 
edited  fairy  stories  which,  co'lectively,  form  a  little  library  of  sur- 
passing interest.     The  books  are  written  in  a  simple  and  attractive 
manner,   and   are   carefully  graduated  for   the   various   standards. 
Each  book  is  divided  into  paragraphs  of  suitable  length,  and  in 
the  earlier  works  of  the  Series  these  are  numbered.     The  books 
are  published  at  6d.  each,  and  are  uniform   in  size  and  general 
appearance  with  "  Cassell's  Eyes  and  No  Eyes,"  a  Series  of  Nature 
Study  Books  which  have  already  attained  an  enormous  circulation. 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Limited,  London;  Paris,  New  York  &'  Melbourne. 
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NEW  SUPPLEMENTARY  READERS. 
The  Greek  Heroes  :  stories  translated  from  Niebuhr 
with  Additions.     With  4  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Illustrations. 
Cloth  limp,  6d  ;  cloth  (jilt,  is. 

Fairy  Tales,   Far  and  Near.     Retold  by  Q 

(A.  T.  QuiLi.ER-CoucH).    With  Illustrations  by  H.   R.   Millar. 

Cloth,  IS.  3d. 

NEW  PICTORIAL  READING  BOOKS. 

In  Words  of  One  Syllable. 

/EsOp'S  Fables,    With  Coloured  Plates  and  other  IIU s" 

trations.     Cloth  limp,  6d.  ;  cloth  boards,  gd. 

Swiss  Family  Robinson.     With  Coloured  Plates. 

Cloth  limp,  6d.  ;  cloth  boards,  gd. 

"OUR    EMPIRE"    SERIES. 

Canada:    Britain's   Largest    Colony. 
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By 

Strathcona. 


A.  L.  Haydon.      With  an   Introduction  by  Lord 
Containing  numerous  Illustrations.    2s.  6d. 

India :  Our  Eastern  Empire.    By  Philip  Gibbs. 

With  4  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Illustrations.     2s.  6d^ 

Australasia:   the  Britain s  of  the  South. 

By  Philip  Gibbs.    With  4  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.   2s.  6d. 
Founders    of    the    Empire.      By    Philip  Gibbs. 
With  4  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Illustrations.     2s.  6d. 
( The  above  books  can  also  be  obtained  in  cloth,  price  is.  8d.  each.) 

Our  Great  City;  or,  London  the  Heart  of  the  Empire. 

By  the  Rt,  Hon.  H.  O.  Arnold-Forster,  M.A.,  M.P.      Illustrated 

throughout,  is.  gd.  ;  or  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d. 
Th«  volumes  on  India  and  Australasia  bj;  Mr.  Philip  Gibbs  present  ,„  a  clear 
«nd  entertaining  manner  the  interesting  and  important  features  of  3«  t*°  f/o^' 
countries  of  our  Empire  from  the  historical,  social,  commercial,  and  picturesque 
aspects.  The  life  of  the  people,  above  all,  is  most  vividly  portrayed,  so  'h»' '1"'»"^! 
vouiie  and  old.  may  gain  ai^  accurate  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  manners  and 
^"t^ms.  the  sp;,rts  L^d  pastimes,  the  ceremonial  observances,  and  the^^^eryday  work  n^^ 
life  of  those  people  who  are  so  intimately  connected  by  blood,  by  commerce,  or  Dy  ine 
reUtionship  of  Empire  with  the  people  of  our  own  country. 

Phvsiolosry  for  Schools.     By  a.  t.  Schofield, 

M.D..  M.R.C.S.  Three  Parts  to  suit  the  Three  Stages  of  the 
Specific  Subject.  Price,  in  Paper  Covers,  <;d.;  cloth,  6d.  each  Pan. 
Complete  in  One  Volume,  cloth  boards,  is.  Qd.  ^ 

A   Practical   Method   of   Teachmg   Geo- 
graphy.   By  J.  H.  Overton.    Price  6d.  each. 
Book  I.   ENGLAND  AND  WALES  (Part  I.).      Book  II.   ETOOPE. 
Book  in.    ENGLAND  AND  WALES  (Part  II.). 
A    TRACING    BOOK   lor  use  with  "A   Practical  Method  of    Teaching 
Geography  "  has  been  prepared,  price  2d. 
CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Limitbd.  London:  Paru,  Ntm  York  A-  MtOxmnu. 


Book  Limp  Cloth. 

I.  Wild  Life  In  Woods  &  Fieids  4d. 

II.  By  Pond  and  River 4d. 

III.  Plant  Life  in  Field  &  Qarden  6d. 


THE    BEST    BOOKS    ON    NATURE    STUDY. 

CASSELL'S  EYES  AND  NO  EYES  SERIES. 

By  ARABELLA  B.  BUCKLEY  (Mrs.  Fisher). 

Author  of  "  Life  and  Her  Children,"  "  The  Fairyland  of  Science,"  etc. 
Each  book  u  complete  in  itself,  and  contains  Eight  Coloured  Plates  and 

numerous  Illustrations. 

Book  Limp  Cloth. 

IV.   Birds  of  the  Air      ...  6d. 

V.    Trees  and  Shrubs  ...  6d. 

VI.   Insect  Life 6d. 

Also  published  complete  in  One  Volume,  cloth  gilt,  with  gilt  edges,  price  3s.  6d. 

A   FEW  OPINIONS   RECEIVED  FROM  IXSPECTORS. 

"lliese  books  must  awaken  in  the  mind  of  the  child  a  lively  curiosity  in  the 
wonders  of  Nature.  They  seem  to  me  to  be  excellent  in  conception,  execution,  and 
production." 

"They  are  full  of  interest  and  written  in  a  captivating  style,  while  the  illustrations 
are  little  gems,  and  as  true  to  Nature  as  one  could  wish." 

TEACHERS. 

"  Your  little  books  are  quite  the  best  I  have  seen  for  many  years.  The  illustrations 
are  unique.    We  have  ordered  Parts  t  to  4,  and  intend  ordering  5  and  6." 

"  I  nave  never  seen  school  books  so  beautifully  illustrated,  and  as  they  are  also  very 
interesting  they  are  sure  to  be  favourites  with  the  children." 

CASSELL'S  NEW   WALL  SHEETS. 

CasselPs  WildBjfds   Sheets.      Selected  and 

Edited  by  R.  l^MjglinK^rH.S.  Each  Sheet  is  mounted  on  board 
with  cord  suspender,  and  contains  eight  examples,  beautifully 
leprocuced  in  colours,  of  familiar  Wild  Birds.  6  Sheets,  is.  6d. 
each  ;  unmounted,  price  6d.  each. 

Cassell's  Wild  Flowers  Sheets.    Each  sheet  is 

mounted  on  board  with  cord  suspender,  and  contains  ten  example- 
beautifully  reproduced  in  colours,  of  familiar  Wild  Flowers.  Twelve 
Sheets,  is.  6d.  each.     Unmounted,  price  6d.  each. 

Casseirs  Magna  Carta  Sheet,    a  facsimile  of 

the  Original  Document,  together  with  a  Translation,  mounted  on 
linen,  rollers,  and  varnished.     Price  is.  6d. 

NEW    CONTINUOUS    READERS. 

Treasure    Island,    Cassell's    School    edition    of. 

By  R.  L.  Stevenson.     Unabridged.     Illustrated,     is.  6d. 
King  Solomon's   Mines.     By  H.  Rider  Haggard. 

Abridged.     256  p.iges.     Cloth,  is.  3d. 
Robinson    Crusoe,    Cassell's   school    Edition   of. 

With   numerous   lUustralions    by   Walter    Paget.      Crown    Svo, 

256  pp.,  cloth,  price  IS.  3d. 

Russia:     The    Land    of    the    Great    White    Czar. 

By  E.  C.  PHlLLirs.     With  48  Fullp.ige  Illustrations.     2s.  6d. 

Japan  :   The  Eastern  Wonderland.     By  D.  C.  Angus. 

With  48  Full-page  Illustrations.     2s.  6d. 
CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Limitbd,  Londtn;  Paru,  Nnu  Vtrk  &•  Mtlicum*. 


